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INTRODUCTION 


In a detailed theory of a group of physical phenomena an analogy is 
exhibited between observed facts and the logical consequénces of a self- 
consistent mathematical structure. The analogy constitutes the theory. 
A theory is valued for the diversity of the phenomena which it describes 
and correlates, and for the stimulus it furnishes for the discovery of new 
experimental facts. The mathematical structure should be of such nature 
that the analytical manipulations required in the derivation of the theo- 
rems can be readily performed. 

Judged in this light, the Maxwell-Lorentz theory has attained a de- 
gree of success little short of marvelous. Its triumphs have forced it into 
the position of an ultimate theory. With Maxwell, light became an elec- 
tro-magnetic phenomenon, and the subject of electromagnetic radiation 
was opened for investigation. With the electron theory of Lorentz, mat- 
ter became an electrical complex. Through the immediate success of this 
theory, and influenced by a vast amount of experimental evidence that 
was soon forthcoming, the conviction grew that all physical phenomena 
were electromagnetic. The viewpoint of physicists toward electromag- 
netic theory today is determined by their belief in the basic réle played 
by the theory. Its fundamental character makes it necessary that the 
definitions and concepts of the theory be stated with special care and 
precision. Its concepts are the most fundamental concepts of physics. 
To “explain” electromagnetic action is meaningless. Simplicity of state- 
ment and recognition of the fundamental character of the concepts are 
the demands. The basic mathematical structure of the theory consists 
of a set of vector differential equations, the “field equations” of the elec- 
tron theory. This is the form of statement a century after the science of 
electrodynamics was born. The viewpoint toward these equations is, like 
the equations themselves, a result of evolution during that century. 

The first half of the century saw the acceptance of the conception of 
action at a distance for electromagnetic phenomena, and action in a 
medium for optical phenomena. With the names of Ampére, Weber, 
Grassmann, Gauss, Reimann, Neumann, Kirchoff, Helmholz, Clausius, 
and Betti is associated the development of mathematical expressions for 
laws of electrodynamic action. Forces between current’ elements or mov- 
ing charges were either expressed directly or through the aid of auxiliary 
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vectors, or as Lagrangian derivatives of a function playing the réle of a 
kinetic potential. These laws were all point laws, giving the action of 
charges on charges with no attempt to describe the way in which these 
forces, acting at different points of space, could arise. In the earlier theo- 
ries there was no suggestion of an actual propagation of effects from one 
point to another, but a suggestion of this nature was contained in a 
letter which Gauss wrote to Weber in 1845. He mentioned that he had 
himself (in 1835) attempted to deduce the fundamental law for electro- 
dynamic action, but had never published his results because he had 
failed to accomplish that which seemed to him the real task—the deriva- 
tion of the law from a consideration of the propagation of effects with a 
finite velocity. Kirchoff in 1857 noticed the coincidence between the 
value of the velocity of light and that of the ratio of the electrical units. 
In 1858 Riemann presented a paper to the G6ttingen Academy in which he 
assumed a finite velocity of propagation, and deduced that this must be 
equal to the ratio of the units, and hence to the velocity of light. In 1867, 
Lorenz, of Copenhagen, extended the theory of Neumann, obtained ex- 
pressions for the retarded vector and scalar potentials which are equiva- 
lent to the forms commonly used today, and was led independently of 
Maxwell to the conception of light as an electromagnetic phenomenon. 
The difference in viewpoints is, however, striking; for Lorentz considered 
that if light were shown to be electromagnetic in nature there was no 
longer the necessity for maintaining the hypothesis of an aether. The 
action at a distance theory was thus moving certainly toward the dis- 
covery of time lag in effects and toward the electromagnetic theory of 
light. Maxwell reached this goal, however, by an attack from quite a 
different angle, and in the glare caused by his brilliant investigations 
much of the work just mentioned was lost sight of. 

Impressed by Faraday’s conception of lines of magnetic and electric 
force, and by Kelvin’s analogies of the electric and magnetic field of force 
with heat flow, elastic deformation, and fluid motion, Maxwell turned his 
attention aside from elements of current or charge, and conceived of all 
phenomena as due to conditions existing in a mechanical medium. From 
his equations there resulted the determination of the velocity of propa- 
gation of effects. Maxwell at once identified the mechanical medium of 
his theory with the aether which optical phenomena had long since led 
physicists to consider, and founded the electromagnetic theory of light. 
Light became an electromagnetic phenomenon, but electromagnetism an 
aether phenomenon. The vectors of Maxwell’s theory expressed the state 
of the aether. Confidence was not lacking that the specification of the 
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aether as an elastic medium could be obtained, so that the field equations 
would follow from the laws of mechanics. Heaviside and Hertz, avoiding 
discussion of the detailed mechanical models which Maxwell considered 
in the derivation of his equations, simplified the analytical statement of 
the theory. The resultant field equations were universally accepted as 
the basis of electrodynamic theory. The psychological effect of Max- 
well’s work was also far reaching in character. Many of his outstanding 
results were certainly correct, and these successes, together with the 
recognized genius of the man himself, naturally impressed upon the fu- 
ture development of the subject not only the analytical expressions for 
which he was responsible but also his methods of thought and his point 
of view. He gave to physicists a more systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject than they had had, a treatment capable of bolder extensions, a theory 
amazingly successful in explaining old results and predicting new ones; 
and behind it all was the idea, so comforting to the English physicists, 
of a mechanical analogy. If there were difficulty or dissatisfaction be- 
cause of vagueness of definition and complexity of the underlying con- 
cepts, it was overwhelmed by the prestige obtained by the great achieve- 
ments of the theory. Through the following years the concepts of the 
Maxwell theory became firmly fixed in the mind of each student of phy- 
sics. There was so much talk about lines of force, tubes of force, stresses 
in the medium, and localized energy that an easy familiarity with the 
terms began to carry with it a sense of understanding and reality, and 
curiosity became dulled as the years passed by. The idea of a medium 
whose state was expressed through the equations of the field was funda- 
mental to the theory, and the idea of action at a distance seemed to retain 
a historical interest only. 

The next great advance was the formulation of the electron theory of 
Lorentz. He conceived that all electromagnetic and optical interactions 
of matter were due to the presence of corpuscular charges, “‘electrons,”’ 
within the matter. This is a partial return to the earlier viewpoint, 
in which the action of charge on charge played the entire réle. But 
with Lorentz, the Maxwell theory is preserved. Instead of direct de- 
scription of the action of charge on charge, the theory is phrased in terms 
of the action of medium on charge, and charge on medium. Electrons 
produce a “field” which is propagated in the medium, and which acts on 
all other electrons. The réle of the medium, in Lorentz’ theory, becomes 
far more clearly that of an intermediary only. With the negative result 
of all aether drag experiments, the proof of the covariance of the field 
equations under the Lorentz transformation, and the statement of the 
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theory of relativity, the aether, as a mechanical concept, vanished. To it 
was not even left the réle of determining a system of reference. The idea 
of the field remained, however, as its trace, and electromagnetic theory 
remained a field theory, whether the field was thought of in terms of its 
components with their energy densities or as a world-tensor. 

The end result of Lorentz’ theory is the direct description, through 
the retarded potentials, of the action of charge on charge. Thus, though 
this is not at all the viewpoint of Lorentz’ own presentation, we may con- 
ceive that we are back in spirit to action at a distance, but action after a 
lapse of time. Whether we use the language of action at a distance or ac- 
tion in the medium is obviously a matter of words only, if the analytical 
formulations are really equivalent; but it is not a matter of indifference 
if the question becomes one of extension or modification of the theory. 
In such attempts, intuition is led by the picture accepted as fundamental. 
If the electrodynamic field be considered as fundamental, such concepts 
as the localization of energy in space and flux of energy density seem a 
compelling, not an arbitrary, assumption. Certainly, in consideration of 
such a searching question as the reconciliation of quantum ideas on 
energy interchanges with general theory, the type of attempted modifica- 
tion will depend upon the choice of viewpoint in this particular. 

The great scientific task of the next fifty years is the development of « 
new “electromagnetic” theory. It is impossible to forecast the form 
such a theory will take, so greatly are we prejudiced by our present views. 
It will, however, doubtless be based on a quantitative description of the 
individual behavior of charges, and will yield as statistical concepts such 
ideas as inertia, force, and even length and time. Thus it will explain the 
mechanical behavior of ponderable matter, rather than be itself ‘“ex- 
plained” by mechanics. That this new theory should yield ideas such as 
those just mentioned, rather than depend upon them, is but consistent 
with the basic réle this theory must play. 

Pending the advent of this new theory, it is essential to have a knowl- 
edge of that system of equations which constitutes the present electro- 
magnetic theory. Remembering that the future of the theory lies in the 
hands of the present students, it seems of the greatest importance to 
arrive at these equations in a way which will excite, rather than dull, 
curiosity, and which tends to produce that attitude toward fundamentals 
which must prevail before a real electron theory of electricity replaces 
the present electrical theory of electrons. 

The present volume is an introduction to the mathematical field the- 
ory of electrodynamics, written in an attempt to keep clear the relation 
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between the mathematical mechanism and the physical reality. It is 
hoped that a student who gains his familiarity with the Maxwell field 
equations from this book will have an open mind, ready to evaluate with- 
out prejudice those fundamental new developments in electrical theory 
which are bound to come. The authors realize that this volume closes 
just at that interesting point where many valuable developments begin. 
However, just as, according to the behaviorists, one’s psychology is largely 
“set”? before he reaches the age of three, so one’s viewpoint toward 
electrodynamics is a fixed and settled matter by the time one has acquired 
the field equations and has discussed certain of their most fundamental 
applications. It is with this viewpoint that the authors are primarily 
concerned. 


The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. Ivan 
Sokolnikoff, Instructor of Mathematics at the University of Wisconsin, 
for his kind and efficient assistance in the reading of proof. 
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COULOMB’S LAW AND SOME ANALYTIC 
CONSEQUENCES 


Part I. Discrete CHARGES 


INTRODUCTION 


Part I of this chapter introduces the fundamental inverse square law 
for the electrostatic action between two concentrated charges. This re- 
lationship is then extended, by means of the superposition principle, to 
cover the case of any number of discrete charges. The mutual electro- 
static energy W of a configuration of charges is defined as the amount of 
work which must be done against the electrostatic forces to produce the 
given configuration, starting from a configuration in which each charge 
is very far distant from any other charge. This quantity Y depends, for 
its value, on the location of every charge, and is thus a function of the co- 
ordinates of each charge. If the co-ordinates 2, y., ze of one charge e be 
allowed to change, all the other charges remaining fixed, the function V 
varies, the change corresponding physically to the fact that work must 
be done to move the charge e. The rate at which WV varies when ¢ is moved 
in any direction—mathematically expressed, the directional derivative, 
taken at the position of e, of the function V(x, y., z)—gives the com- 
ponent of the electrostatic force on ¢ in that direction. This leads to the 
introduction of a vector VW, called “nabla psi,’’ whose component in 
any direction is the rate of change W in that direction, the force on any 
charge then being given in terms of this vector VY. In computing such 
rates of change of W itis clearly possible to disregard portions of Y which 
do not depend upon 2., ye, 2. The extraneous part of W is therefore dis- 
carded, and the remaining portion is e« times a quantity which is defined 
to be the “electrostatic potential” at x, y:, z. The negative nabla of this 
electrostatic potential is also given a special name—the “electrostatic 
intensity.” 


§ 1. Coulomb’s Law and Superposition of Effects—The basis for the 
analytic study of electrostatics is Coulomb’s law of force. This law was 
suggested and even roughly verified before the experiments of Coulomb 
(1785), but belief in its validity was not general previous to that time. 
Using a torsion balance, he found that the force between two small 
charged bodies was along the line joining them, and varied inversely as 
the square of the distance, provided this distance was large compared to 
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the linear dimensions of the two bodies. For such distances the extension 
of the bodies may be disregarded, a single point may be taken as giving 
the location of each body, and the law of force may be written in the 


vector form* 

€\€2 

F 2 ae eat Ti2 ° 

Tp 
In this equation riz is a vector of unit length pointing from one body 
having the charge e:, toward the other body, of charge @. F2 is the vector 
force acting on body 2, and ry is the distance between the bodies. The 
measurement of the charges e; and e. depends upon the value chosen for 
the proportionality factor K. In this book, following Heaviside and 
Lorentz, the value of K is taken as 1/47, and the law of force becomes 
(1) F. 2 = a = Ti2 . 
Like unit charges at a distance of 1 centimeter thus repel each other with 
a force of 1/4 dynes. This “rational” unit of charge is smaller than the 
older electrostatic unit, corresponding to the choice K=1, in the ratio 
1/V4r. Thus if e’ be the measure of a charge in the older electrostatic 
units, and e the measure of the same charge in the units here adopted, 
then es 

V An e’=e. 


The modern theory interprets a charged body as one with an excess 
or deficit in the number of its electrons, the total charge being the devia- 
tion from the normal number times the electronic charge 


V4q (4.77X10-"), 


The charge of an electron itself is considered negative, on account of 
earlier unfortunate conventions, so that a body with a deficit of elec~ 
trons is called “positively charged.” 

The force between charged bodies may then be considered as due to 
forces between the elementary charges, an electron being an elementary 
negative charge, and the nucleus of an atom being an elementary positive 
charge. It is obviously in accord with the experiments which establish 
(1) to assume: first, that at distances large-compared to atomic dimen- 

* Tt is assumed, in the early sections of this chapter, that the charges under con- 
sideration are located in “free space.” The modification necessary when the charges 
are located in a polarizable medium will be discussed later. All vectors are repre- 
sented by bold face. 
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sions there is an electrostatic force between each pair of elementary 
charges which obeys Coulomb’s law; and, second, that these forces 
superpose without alteration, i.e., that the force on a charge due to 
several charges is the vector sum of the forces which would be exerted 
by these charges separately. 

It should not be concluded that these assumptions are the only ones 
in accord with the experimental facts of electrostatics. Such experiments 
deal with the average value, taken over appreciable times, of the gross 
effect of large groups of charges. The actual force between pairs of ele- 
mentary charges might follow any law which gives the inverse square 
law as a statistical result, i.e., as the time mean of the sum of the forces 
between an enormous number of pairs of charges. It is, however, these 
gross effects which are under discussion in electrostatics, and for such 
purposes it suffices to assume Coulomb’s law between elementary charges 
at large distances and vector superposition of forces. 

It is a matter of some practical importance to note that for the pur- 
poses of electrostatics the nature of the law for very small distances is a 
matter of indifference, except for the fact that one form of the law may 
be more convenient than another for calculation. It would be quite in 
keeping with the experimental facts to assume, for example, the law 


1 ee 
i=7- 7, B(ri2)Ti2 , 
provided that 6(r32) is a factor which reduces effectively to unity for all 
except very small distances ry. If, in particular, it be desired to have a 
form which reduces to zero, instead of becoming infinite when r1.=0, then 


B could be chosen as 
B(ri2) = e—2/Tis < 


where a is sufficiently small, an example of which is plotted in Figure 1. 
§ 2. Mutual Electrostatic ett.) 

Energy ¥ of a Configuration 

of Elementary Charges —The ! 

mutual electrostatic energy 

of a set of elementary & = 107 cmt 

charges is defined as the 

work which must be done tr, 

against the electrostatic Pee ee a 

forces to bring the charges Bigs Lo Graph of bir) 

to their given positions, starting from a configuration of “‘infinite sepa- 
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ration,” i.e., a configuration in which all the charges are very far apart. 
The amount of work is, of course, the same as that done by the 
electrostatic forces when the charges are allowed to separate from 
their configuration to one of infinite mutual separation. It will be seen 
that this work is independent of the paths along which the charges move, 
and is thus completely determined by the configuration. Consider first 
the case of two charges e; and é:, locatedat points P; and P:. Let e; be 
kept fixed, while e: is allowed to recede along some definite path. Let s2 
measure length from P, along this path, and let riz be the distance from 
the charge e; to the charge é:, so that riz isa functionof s.. Then the 
component of electrostatic force acting on e, tangent to the path at any 
point is 


(Fe). poe, cos (r12, 82) ) 
but since 
drys 
COS (112, $2) era 


this may be written 


€1@2 Arig €1eo d ( 1 ) 
2 US) W iets reelected aes 
(2) 2) Ari, ds. An dse \r12 
the value of the derivative being taken at the point where the force com- 
ponent is desired. 


=U 
| 


Fia. 2 


The work done by the electrostatic force when e: recedes is therefore 
Sees (ita 
ae: Ar 0 dso ts ds 4 
e121 
— 4a T\2 ; 


(3) 


where, in the last expression, 72 1s the distance between the charges when 
they are in the configuration whose energy is being reckoned. The form 
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of the integral giving the mutual electrostatic energy shows at once that 
the energy does not depend on the path over which e, moves; for the 
integrand is a derivative with respect to se, whose integral with respect to 
8, depends only upon the limits, i.e., only upon the initial and final posi- 
tions of the charge ee. 

The mutual electrostatic energy Vi. of the two charges is a number 
characteristic of the mutual con- 
figuration. If the position of either y7,4dr, 
charge be changed, this number 
changes, and Wi. becomes a function 
of the parameters which give the 
location of the charge in question. 
If, as was supposed above, e, moves r 

: 1G. 3 
on a path along which sp. measures 
distance, the mutual energy Wy for any position se of e: is a function of. 
Se (since riz depends upon s2), and the component of force in the direction 
82 at any point on the path is 


eee de (-)--& 
Arr dso ‘12 roy ds» @ 


the value of the derivative being taken at the point where the force is 
desired. In particular, the component of force in the direction of s2 at 


the point P2 is 
es dV, 
(Fa)a= (7 Ve } 


In computing a component of electrostatic force on a charge, the idea 
of the motion of the charge on a given path is obviously extraneous, and 
there is, indeed, nothing in the analytical form of the last equation which 
need involve the idea of a path or motion. The expression* 


(‘i 
dso 8,=0 


is a directional derivative of the function V2, giving its rate of change at 
the point P2 in the direction se. Thus (2) may be re-written simply 


* See Appendix, § 3, A, for a discussion of directional derivatives. 
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where, on the right, it is understood that the rate of change of Wy» ina 
direction s: is calculated for the point Py». In calculating this derivative 
one end of 7». is fixed at P,, while the other end is variable. 

It follows at once from the principle of superposition that the work 
done when n charges e;, located at points P,, Ps,.... Pn, are allowed 
to recede to a state of infinite mutual separation, is given by 

5: yy 6G; 
(4) ee Ag = Vij ; 
each pair of charges appearing once in the summation. The component 
of force in a direction s, on any one charge e; due to the others is given 
by 


dv 
(Fr), = ~ ds, 5 


In forming this directional derivative, all the r:;, 74k, are constant, 
while each rx is a function of s;, one end, P;, being fixed, while the 


other end is variable. 
§ 3. The Vector Force F Expressed as —V¥.—The equation express- 
ing the component in a direction s of a vector 


C=1C,+jC,+kC. , 
where i, j, R are unit vectors in the directions of the co-ordinate axes, is 
C,=C, cos (s,x)+C, cos (s,y) +C. cos (s,z) . 
By comparison of this equation with the equation 


db _dPdx , db dy | a’ dz 
ds dxds' dy ds’ dz ds’ 
Ob oP o® 
=5, 008 (sm+5, cos (s,y) 3z 008 (3,2) = 


for the directional derivative of any function (z,y,z), it is seen that 
d&/ds is the component in the direction of s of a vector whose compo- 


nents in the co-ordinate directions are 0&/dx, d&/dy, d&/dz. This vector 
is written V® (read ‘‘nabla phi’), so that 


om 


.O® , .d® 
V=1 eae roms aa 
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Thus* 


dé 
ds ae (V%), . 


Now the maximum component of a vector is the component in the direc- 
tion of the vector itself. Therefore V, operating on a scalar-point func- 
tion, produces a vector-point function which at every point has the direc- 
tion of the greatest rate of increase of the scalar function, and whose 
magnitude measures that rate of increase. Thus if z=f(z,y) be thought 
of as a surface, z being measured vertically, the two dimensional vector 
Vf is given by 
ORT ie OF 
Vf=1 ree ay 3 

At any point x,y this vector has the direction of the projection on the 
ry-plane, of that tangent line to the surface at the point x,y,f(x,y) which 
points “up hill” on the surface, i.e., which makes a greater angle with 
the horizontal than any other tangent line at this point. The magnitude 
of Vf is, moreover, the slope of this direction of steepest ascent. 

As a second example of the use of this operator, let r be the distance 
between P(z,y,z) and P’(2’, y’, 2’). Then 


P=(c—a’)P+(y—y’P+ ez’) , 
and 


PO ERtOL or 


=e WH) +e (2-2!) © 


ifs iP 


The length of the vector Vr is 


V a=’ + y—¥ P+ E—2Z)_, 


lvr| = . 


J 
and it points, as is seen from its components (or directly from the mean- 
ing of the operator nabla), from P’ toward P. Thus 

Vi Tae 


* The partial-derivative notation is sometimes used for directional derivatives. 
See remarks at the end of Appendix § 3, A. 
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where r’ is a unit vector from P’ toward P. Moreover, 


Verrere 
aa 
r r fe 


When the function upon which the nabla operates contains more than 
one set of variables, the set with respect to which the differentiation 


involved in V is to be taken can be indicated by means of a subscript 
or superscript on the symbol V. Thus 


and obviously 
(5) Vf(r) = —V'f(r) 


for any function f. 

Now the vector force on any one of a group of elementary charges may 
be expressed in terms of the nabla of the function giving the mutual 
electrostatic energy of the configuration. For since 


dv 
(F, h) sp = ~~ ds, ) 

it is evident from the foregoing discussion that 
(6) F,p= —Viw ) 


where the differentiatior indicated by the differential operator V; is to 
be taken with respect to the variables zx, y;,, 2, fixing the position of the 
charge e;,. The energy is indeed a function of 2x, yx, 2x, all the ri;, j#k 
being constant, while each r;, is a function of 2%, yx, 2x. 

§ 4. Electrostatic Potential and Electrostatic Intensity—Consider a 
configuration made up of a charge « and n other charges e;. The total 
mutual electrostatic energy of this configuration is conveniently written, 
when one is interested in the force on the charge e due to the other 
charges e;, in the form 


W=V WV; ’ 
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where 7.; is the distance from ¢ to e;, and where, in the second sum, 
every pair e; and e; of the n charges is taken once. The portion V; of 
the total energy may be called the internal electrostatic energy of the 
configuration formed by the charges e;. This internal electrostatic ener- 
gy, however, is, in general, dependent upon the presence and location of 
the charge ¢, for the positions of the charges e; are, in general, depend- 
ent upon the location of the charge «. The portion ©. of the total ener- 
gy may be called the electrostatic energy of the charge « when in the 
presence of the charges e;. The advantage of separating the total mu- 
tual electrostatic energy into these terms is one of mathematical con- 
venience in reckoning the force Fe on the charge e. For the portion ¥, 
contains all the terms of Y which depend upon x, ye, z, the co-ordi- 
ordinates of the charge e. Therefore 


Fe=—-VW=-ViX, 


where, as above, 


The coefficient of ¢ in this expression is called the electrostatic poten- 
tial @ at the position « due to the charges e;. Thus 

— 1 ey 
(7) tours a ‘Ty : 
where, for simplicity of notation, the distance to e; from the point at 
which the potential is being calculated is now written r;. Accordingly, 


Fe=—eV ®. 


The coefficient of « in this expression—i.e., the force per unit charge 
acting on e—is also given a special name. It is called the electrostatic 
intensity E due to the charges e;. That is, 


(8) =—V®, 
and 


Fe=ecE. 


The electrostatic potential @ and the electrostatic intensity E, consid- 
ered from a purely analytical point of view as the scalar and vector 
point functions defined by the foregoing equations, can obviously be 
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calculated at any point in space. It is clear, however, from their defini- 
tions as coefficients of « that these quantities have direct physical signifi- 
cance only at points at which charges are located. 


le 


10. 


PROBLEMS FOR PARY I, CHAPTER I 
Given 
Uu=xy2’ , 


find du/ds, if s measures distance in a direction which makes equal 
angles with the positive co-ordinate axes. 


. Referring to Problem 1, what is the numerical value of du/ds at a 


point P of co-ordinates (1,2,1)? What is the approximate difference 
in the values of u at P and atasecond point P’ whichis 0.01 units 
of distance from P in the direction s? 


. Given: 


P=gtyte, 


what is dr/dx and d(1/r)/dx? 


. A vector A is 5 units long and has direction cosines 1/2, —1/2, 


1/ 22. What are its components? Draw the vector. 


. Referring to Problems 1 and 4, what is the rate of change of wu in the 


direction of A ? 


. A vector B has a length of 5 units and makes equal angles with the 


negative x-axis, the positive y-axis, and the negative z-axis. What 
are its direction cosines and its components? 


. Referring to Problems 5 and 6, what is the component of A in the 


direction of B ? 


. If A represents a force and B a displacement, what is the work . 
done? 
. Given: 
p= xy"2; 
what is Vp? 
Given: 


r=(¢—x)*+(y—y)?+(—a)* , 
$ 1 it 
compute and discuss V 2 and gh : 
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13. 


14. 
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. Given a surface 


z=27+382y , 
z being pointed upward; in what direction will a particle slide if 
placed on this surface at the point (1,2,7) ? 


Assuming the surface of Problem 11 to be smooth, what are the z- 
and y-components of the horizontal force which would just prevent 
the particle from moving? 


Show that the operator 


Ladle td sige, 0 
Vat ant ayer 


“Oz 
is distributive. 
Interpret the equation 

=—kV0, 


where k is thermal conductivity and 6 is temperature. 


. If u is a function of z,y.z, show that Vu is normal to the surfaces 


u= constant. 


. Show that the electrostatic intensity at a point P(a,y,z) due to 


charges e; located at points (z’, y., z,) is 
eh me 
sh (s ze; V 55 
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Part II. ComMpLexes or CHARGE 


INTRODUCTION 


As was seen above, the total electrostatic force between two small 
charged bodies is, in some cases, to be described by Coulomb’s law, in 
which the spatial distribution of the bodies is neglected. The total charge 
of each body and the distance between the bodies determine the force. A 
body may, however, be in electrostatic interaction even if it have no total 
charge. For example, a small uncharged piece of glass is acted upon by a 
small charged body with a force which does not obey Coulomb’s law as 
applied to the bodies as a whole. The total effect, in this case is due to 
the spatial distribution of the positive and negative elementary charges. 

In any case the total electrostatic force between groups of charges 
is given exactly by summing the action of each elementary charge on 
every other elementary charge. As a step in carrying out this summation 
process, it is found convenient to calculate the potential due to each 
group of charges. 

In the following pages the potential due to the charges forming a 
small group or ‘‘complex of charges” is represented in terms of a con- 
vergent series in inverse powers of the distance to the complex. The first 
term of this series depends only on the total charge of the complex. 
This corresponds to the Coulomb law applied to the complex as a whole. 
But even in very small complexes it is not sufficient to consider this term 
alone, for the effect of spatial extension may yield a term just as impor- 
tant as the Coulomb term. In fact, there are important cases in 
which the Coulomb term is zero, so that the second term of the series, 
which depends upon spatial extension of the complex of charges, is then 
the leading term. This second term depends upon the quantity Zeili, 
where 1; is the vector locating e; with respect to some point within the 
complex. This vector quantity is called the ‘‘polarization” of the complex, 
and can clearly have a non-vanishing value when the total charge of the 
complex (and hence the first term of the series) is zero. 

It is clear that in determining the action between two complexes of 
charges, the forces on the charges of one complex will affect their 
positions, and thus their actions on the charges of the second complex. 
This, in turn, affects the positions of this second set of charges, and so on: 
To resolve this problem of interaction, it is necessary to have a relation- 
ship between the polarization of a complex and the intensity due to the 
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distant charges. It is assumed that when a neutral and unpolarized 
complex is subjected to the electrostatic influence of distant charges, the 
polarization produced in the complex by the differential shift of positive 
and negative charge is proportional to the intensity due to the distant 
charges. Such would be the case, for example, if the displacements of all 
charges be small, and if they be opposed by forces which, like elastic 
restraining forces, are themselves proportional to displacement. 


§ 5. Force between a Single Charge and a Complex.—A group of 
charges will be referred to as a complex when these charges are con- 
tained within a volume whose dimensions are small compared to the 
distance to the charge or charges whose interaction with the complex 
is under consideration. The force on a charge e due to any set of charges 
e; 1s given, in terms of the potential due to the charges, by the equation 


Fe=—eV®, 
where 
it ey 
@=— D-:. 
4 v; 


If the set of charges e; form a complex, an approximate expression for 
this potential may be obtained e 

by expanding the quantities l Yeates 

1/r; in converging power series é 
in 1;/r, where 1; are the dis- y 
tances of e; from a point O with- 
in the complex, and where r is the distance from O to the location of e. 
Indeed (see Fig. 4), 


: 2 ia 
iaek a re g;}-b=s fae 


Fic. 4 


a) 008 6 fal _ (3 cos’ #;—1)-+ . 
r 2) 
12 l; 

=-2(- n ti) 9 
ae (2): P,,(cos 0;) 


where P,, is the so-called Legendre polynomial of degree n, 1.e.,* 


1-3-5....(2n-1)§_,_ nm—-l) _,, 
RE by U5 On = 1)” 
n(n —1)(n—2)(n—8) aah as ( 
Mikig oy CLO Os va 


* See, c.g., Byerly’s Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics, p. 10. 
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Thus the potential at « due to the complex of charges e; may be written 
1 
(9) enone Lets Le,l; cos +5 Yel? 3 (cos? 6;-4)+ ..... 


The first term of this expansion of ® is the value this function would 
have, were a total charge Ye; concentrated at O. The variation of this 
term, when the co-ordinates 2, y., z. of e are allowed to vary, corre- 
sponds to a force depending upon the charge e, the concentrated charge 
Ye;, and the inverse square of the distance. It is obvious that if all pow- 
ers of 1;/r, including the first, be dropped, so that the spatial extension 
of the complex be entirely disregarded, the expression for the potential 
would reduce to this Coulomb-law term which involves simply the 
charges « and Ye;, and the mutual distance r. 

In the second term of the expansion, the coefficient of 1/r? appears 
as the sum of the projections on r of vectors li, each multiplied by the 
charge e;. The coefficient is, then, the same as the projection on r of the 
vector sum 


(10) p=Zeli , 


which will be called the ‘“‘polarization of the complex” relative to the 
point O. The coefficient of 1/r? in the second term may thus be written* 


p cos 6, 


where @ is the angle between the vector ~ and the direction from O to 
the location of the charge e. This second “polarization” term in the 
expansion for the potential may appear even if the total charge Ze; of 
the complex be zero. The term is entirely characterized by the value of 
the vector sum #, i.e., by the polarization of the complex; and it is 
evident that different configurations of the charges e;, simple or compli- 
cated, having the same polarization, are entirely equivalent as far as this 
term is concerned. In a discussion which involves this term only, it is 
often convenient to adopt a simplified picture of the complex. Consider 
a configuration consisting of two equal and opposite charges +e and 
—e, the position of +e with respect to —e being given by a vector 1. 
Then if 
el=p, 


it is evident that the term of lowest order due to this pair of charges is 
identical with the polarization term due to the complex ¢;. 
* See also Part II, Problem 5, of this chapter. 
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If one is willing to abandon a physically possible model, this pair of 
charges can be idealized into a so-called “doublet,” by permitting 1 to 
approach zero, while the magnitude of the charges increases indefinitely 
in such a way that the product el is always equal to p. It is evident 
that the total effect of such a doublet is equal to the polarization term 
due to the complex; for if 7 approaches zero while el remains constant, 
all the other terms in the expansion of © for the doublet approach zero, 
since they contain higher powers of J. The magnitude p of # is called 
the ‘‘moment”’ of the polarization, or of the equivalent doublet, and the 
direction of p is called the ‘‘axis” of the polarization, or of the equivalent 
doublet. 

As regards the first two terms in the foregoing expansion for the po- 
tential, it is clear that any complex is equivalent to a single charge 
of magnitude Ze; and a doublet of polarization p. Both the Coulomb term 
and the polarization term depend upon the choice of location of O within 
the complex. The nature of this dependence is indicated in number 11 
of the problems listed next below. 

The foregoing remarks have been restricted to the first two terms of 
the series for &. It is not possible, on purely mathematical grounds, to 
decide how many terms of this expansion are required to obtain a suffi- 
ciently accurate value for the potential. A physical argument will be 
given, in § 9, to show that in ordinary problems only the first two terms 
are to be retained. Were all charges of the same sign, the second term 
would always be much smaller than the first, since the ratio of the con- 
tribution a given charge makes to the second term and to the first term is 
the small quantity 1; cos 6;/r. Thus, in the case of charges of one sign, 
the rapidity of convergence of the series, and, accordingly, the approxi- 
mation obtained by breaking off at any given point, is determined in a 
simple way by the smallness of the ratio 1;/r. This is why, in the theory 
of gravitational potential, it is customary to retain only the first term. 
The theory of electrostatic potential is, then, fundamentally more compli- 
cated, since Le; may vanish so as to make the first term zero, while, at 
the same time, the second term is not zero. In the same way it is con- 
ceivable that the first two terms vanish, and the third be the leading 
term. The number of terms to be retained would thus have to be deter- 
mined by direct examination in-each special case were it not for the 
physical arguments, referred to above and to be given later, which 
eliminates the necessity of considering terms beyond the second. 

The nature of the polarization term in the expression for the potential 
may be better understood by considering the case of a complex whose 
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total charge is zero, but which is polarized; and for which all the terms 
beyond the second in the expansion of ® are zero. The force Fe on a 
charge e due to this complex may then be written 


ep 
Fe=—e Vet ee V. 7 ) 


and the components of this force in the directions of increasing r and 6 
respectively are* 


ne iye cos @\ __ ep 0 cos 0 _2ep cos 6 
(11) (Fa), ree 2 )= Ar or r 4r Pp? 

worep cos 6\ __ep 1 0 cos@_ ep sin # 
aks COT elt r ),- 4nr 00 Pr 4r Pe * 


The force on the complex as a whole is, of course, equal and opposite to 
Fe. The angle y between the direction of r and the direction of the 
force Fe is given by 


In Figure 6 curves are drawn having at every point the direction that Fe 
would have if, keeping the configuration of the complex itself constant, 
the charge e were located at that point. 

§ 6. Force and Torque between Two Complexes.—The exact expres- 
sions for the effect of one group of charges e; on a second group of 


Fic. 5.—The components of force on a charge e due to a complex of polarization p 


charges e; may also be given simpler approximate forms when each of 
the groups is a complex, i.e., when the distances between the charges of 
one group are small compared to the least distance to any charge of the 
other group. The force due to the first complex on a charge e; of the sec- 
ond complex is given by 
—e;, Vb=e,Fi, 
*See Part II, Problem 4 of this chapter. 
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where ® is the potential due to the charges e;, and where E; is the 
value at the location of e; of the electrostatic intensity E due to the 
charges e;. The force F on the second complex due to the first complex 


is thus given by 
F= eK; « 


@ 


q 


Fic. 6. (1'aken by permission from Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism) 


Let O be some point within the second complex, and let 1; be vectors 
locating e; with respect to O. Then this sum may be simplified by ex- 
panding E in a Taylor’s series about the point O, thus obtaining the 
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special values E; of the function £, in terms of the value of E and its 
successive derivatives at O, and in terms of the distances J; from O to 
e;. In fact, 


Le Ei=(E)oDe;+ Zel; (sr r) +4 rel? (or), + . sae 


where the subscript 0 indicates that the value of the quantity is to be 
taken at O. 

It follows from the definition of EF that its magnitude cannot ex- 
ceed, at any point P, the value Z|e;|/477r?, where ro is the least dis- 
tance from P to e;. It is, in fact, evident that the value of E at P 
would be increased (or unaltered) by making all the charges positive and 
moving them all to the position of the one nearest P. Similar upper 
bounds may be obtained for the successive directional derivatives of E. 
In fact, for a single charge, 


dE| _|dE|_ 2¢ 

dl FE dr| 4ar3° 

Thus the rate of change, in any direction, of the intensity due to a group 
of charges is increased (or unaltered) by making all the charges positive 
and moving them to the position of the nearest. That is, 


‘| dE 22 |e;| 
‘dl Arr} 


In the same way |d?E/dl?| cannot exceed 62|e;|/4zri, etc. Thus the 
terms of 
dE\ ed (PE 
ein e(Eoten(G), +53 (Ga), + 


are equal to or less than the corresponding terms of the series 


é; 2 bert 2 ed: = [e;| _, [3 ed? = |e;| 
dar esd ate = [2 dart +s ee 


which is convergent, since the limiting ratio of successive terms is l;/To. 
Hence the series for e,£; is convergent, and the series Ye;Ei, which con- 
tains a finite number of terms e;£j, is also convergent. The question, 
however, as to how many terms one must use to obtain a good approxi- 
mation must be answered, as in the case of the series expansion for ®, by 
a closer examination. It does not follow, for example, from the upper 
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bounds just found that the second term is necessarily smaller than the 
first, it is merely stated that the first term is smaller than a certain 
quantity A, and that the second term is smaller than a certain quan- 
tity A,<A;. The argument, however, to be given in § 9, which justifies 
discarding terms beyond the second in the expression for ®, also applies 
to this equation. 

If, then, only the first two terms of this series be retained, the force 
on the second complex is given by 


hi Le,£i= (E)oZe:+ Leil; (sr) . 
dl; 0 


In the second term of this expression, each charge e; is multiplied by its 
distance 1; from O, and by the rate of change at the point O and in the 
direction 1; of the vector E. The rate of change of a vector in any direc- 
tion is itself a vector whose components are the rates of change in this 
direction of the components of the vector. The rate of change in the 
direction 1; of a component, say E,, of E is given by* 


r (ti, VEZ) « 
The vector rate of change of £ in the direction 1; is thus given by 
: : 1 
1 (ti, VES)i+ (i, VE,)i+ (i, VEDR} SF (le, DE , 


where the right-hand side of this equation is an abbreviation for the 
left-hand side.t The force F may thus be written, making use of the 
notation just introduced, and dropping for simplicity the zero subscript 
on E and its derivatives, 


F=E Ye;+2ei(li, VE, 
(13) =E Ye;+2Z(eli, VE, 
=E2e:+(p, VE, 
where 
p=2Zelli 
is the polarization of the second complex with respect to the point O. 


* See the Mathematical Appendix for a discussion of scalar and vector products 
+ See also Part II, Problem 18, of this chapter. 
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The vector torque T on the second complex is given by 
T=2(li, e:Ei]= Zleili, Ei] . 
If E be again expanded in a Taylor’s series, this becomes 
(14) T=2Zleli(E)ol+ .... =[Zeli, (Z)ol=[p, HlHt+.... . 


In equation (14) as in (13), the zero subscript has been omitted. In both 
these equations, then, it is understood that the value of E and of its deri- 
vatives are to be taken at that point within the complex relative to 
which the polarization is defined. 

§7. The Polarization of a Complex.—It is customary, in electro- 
statics, to speak of the “‘location’’ of the elementary charges under con- 
sideration. This idea of the location of a charge is a complicated one 
and involves the use of time and space averages. No one believes that 
the individual charges forming a body which is in electrostatic equilibri- 
um are, in reality, stationary. The experimental evidence for Coulomb’s 
law teaches that the (time-average) force on a small charged body A; 
due to a small charged body A: may, for certain separation distances, be 
written as a constant times the inverse square of a distance r, one end 
of which is within A; and one end of which is within A». As has been 
pointed out above, it is possible to assume, for a law of action between 
elementary charges, such an expression as will yield, on resynthesis, this 
experimentally checked law for the time-average effects between large 
numbers of charges. A given charge e; may, in fact, move in a very com- 
plicated way always remaining, however, within a small volume AA, of 
body A;, while a second charge e, is moving within a small volume 
AA» of As. It is consistent with Coulomb’s law to assign, for the action 
of é on é, a value proportional to the inverse square of a distance r, 
one end of which is within AA, and the other end within AA». The two 
ends of this line would then be called, for electrostatic purposes, the “‘lo- 
cations” or better the ‘‘effective positions” of charges e, and é, respec- 
tively. It is clear that to a certain approximation involving the ratio of 
the dimensions of AA; or AA» and 7, it is immaterial where, within 
AA, and AAs, the charge is said to be located. It is also clear that a 
more exact determination of this “location”? would necessitate an aver- 
aging process for which one would require a knowledge of the actual 
force between the actually moving charges, and a knowledge of their 
paths. The statistical nature of the electrostatic problem for ponderable 
bodies fortunately permits one to disregard such difficult details. 
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When the charges forming a complex are subjected to the electro- 
static effect of other charges, forces arise which change the effective posi- 
tions of all charges unless restraints of some nature prevent these changes. 
If the charges forming the complex are, at the same time, those which 
constitute an atom, the charges are constrained to remain within a very 
small volume, which may be thought of as the ‘“‘volume”’ of the atom. If 
no exterior charges are present, the electrons and nucleus making up the 
atom would form a certain configuration which from the point of view 
of electrostatics would be described, as is indicated above, by giving a 
fixed effective position of each charge. The presence of exterior charges 
causes an excess force to act on each of the charges of the atom. The 
actual effect of this excess force is undoubtedly highly complicated. If 
the electrons are in orbital motion about the nucleus, these orbits will 
be warped and shifted. The gross effect, however, of all such changes is a 
simple shift of the effective time-mean position of each charge, and of 
this alone does electrostatics take account. The total disturbance to the 
atom is small when, as is actually the case, the excess forces are small in 
comparison to the normal forces acting on the charges making up the 
atom. Thus the electrostatic effect of exterior charges is to produce a 
small differential shift of charge within the atom, the electrons and nucle- 
us being oppositely affected. If the exterior charges are sufficiently dis- 
tant (or if they are distributed with the necessary symmetry), the force 
per unit charge on each of the elementary charges e; of the atom due to 
these exterior charges will be the same. That is, the force on each e; due 
to the exterior charges e; will be given by 


(15) Fi=e£ , 


where E, the electrostatic intensity due to the exterior charges e;, is the 
same for all the charges e;. It is assumed that the electrons and nucleus 
are bound by intra-molecular forces in such a way that an excess force 
produces a displacement proportional to its magnitude and in its direc- 
tion. If all the electronic displacements are small with respect to the 
distances between the electrons, the reactions of these electrons on each 
other will not be sensibly changed, and the force producing the displace- 
ments will be solely the force due to the exterior charges. Thus the effec- 
tive displacements, and, accordingly, the resulting or induced polariza- 
tion, will be proportional! to the force per unit charge due to the exterior 
charges, i.e., 


(16) p=kE. 
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Any atom or complex which polarizes according to this equation will be 
called an “isotropic” atom or complex, and the assumption is then that 
there are actual atoms or complexes which are isotropic. It is evident 
that a ponderable body may be statistically isotropic without being 
formed of isotropic atoms. 

Equation (16) gives the induced polarization due to an impressed 
intensity. A molecule may have, when not under the influence of other 
external charges, an inherent polarization fo. For such a molecule or 
complex, the total polarization, in the presence of a field, would be the 
sum of the inherent polarization and the polarization induced by the 
field. 

As an example of the polarization caused by a given exterior charge, 
consider an isotropic uncharged atom, and a charge e« whose distance 
from the atom, 7, is large compared to the dimensions of the atom. Un- 
der these circumstances the charges forming the atom constitute a com- 
plex. The force per unit charge on the charges of the complex is sensibly 
the same for the different charges, and 

€ 


(17) p=kE=k — 


Ar?’ 


the direction of p being the direction from the charge e to the atom. 


PBOBLEMS FOR PART II, CHAPTER I 
1. Referring to § 5, expand r;', viewed as a function of J;, in a Taylor’s 
series in the neighborhood of 1;=0, and thus establish the equation 
_,_1 , licos 6; , 2(3 cos? 6;—1) 
i a z 


ir oa staiee 


a 


The Taylor’s series derivation of this equation furnishes more than 
a mere check of the result found in § 5 by trigonometry and algebra. 
See the first footnote to § 9. 


2. Show that (A,B+C)=(A,B)+(A,C) . 
3. Interpret geometrically the equation 
(A+ B)?= A?+2(A,B)+B? 


4. Given a function f(7,6) of the polar variables r and 9; explain why 
the component of Vf in the direction of increasing @ is given by 


10. 


ae 
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. Show that the potential at the point P(z,y,z) due to a doublet of 


polarization p located at the point O(z’,y’,z’) may be written 


(2). 


. If F isa force applied at a point P and r isthe vector to P froma 


point O, interpret physically the expression [r,F]. 


. The vector S makes equal angles with the positive co-ordinate axes. 


What is the rate of change at the point (1,2,1) in the direction of S 
of the vector 


ixy+ jzy?+ Rex? ? 


. Given: 


A=i2—j3+k, 

B=i—j2—3k , 

C=i3+j—2k ; 
what is (AB), (AC), (BC), (A,B+C), (C,A—B), [AB], [AC], [CB], 
[BA], (A, [BC])? 


. Given: 


A=ire’yt+jyar2t+hke*zy , 
B=ix—jzthky ; 


what is the rate of change, at the point (1,1,—1), of A in the direc- 

tion of B? 

Given a function F(r,6,¢) of the polar variables r, 0, and yg; what 

are the components, in the directions of increasing 7, 6, and 9, of 

VF? 

a) If po be the polarization of a complex relative to a reference point 
O, and d be the vector from O to an alternative reference point. 
Q, show that 


Po=bo—de ’ 


where e is the total charge of the complex, and where fp is the 
polarization relative to @. When is the polarization of a complex 
independent of the reference point? 

b) Show that the first or Coulomb terms in the two expressions for 
the potential at any point P which correspond to two choices, 
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O and Q, of a reference point within the complex, differ by an 
amount whose leading term is (.2, v *). How might this term 
be interpreted? 


c) Let, as before, r be the scalar distance from P to O, and let R 
be the scalar distance from P to Q. Thenif O and Q be chosen 
as a reference point, the first two terms in the expansion for 


4nr® are 
€ pill 
a (m, V *) ? 
and 
itor 
R Po» R J 


respectively. By (a) and (6) the latter expression is equal to 
€ yal re 
+(e, v *)+ (teed, V a) one 


R 
which are of higher order than “polarization” terms, and hence 
show that the sum of the first two terms in the expression for the 
potential is independent of the location of the reference point, in 
so far as Coulomb and polarization terms are concerned. 


Show that ( o—ed, V’ ) and (t.—<a, Va *) differ by terms 


If an atom is polarized by a charge ¢ at a distance r from it, the 
magnitude of the polarization is 


. _ ke 

< p=kE= eae 
while the direction is along r. The potential at the position of « due 
to the polarized atom is 


eee 
Saat 4rr? 


Explain why the force on e cannot be found by substituting the 
foregoing value for p in the expression for ®, and then computing 
—e V®. 
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Two neutral but polarizable atoms are located a distance a apart. 
A distance r (large compared to a) from these two atoms is a charge 
e. What is the magnitude and direction of the polarization of the 
two atoms if: (a) the charge « is located on the line joining the two 
atoms; (b) the charge « is located on the perpendicular to the line 
which joins the atoms? 


A positive charge +e is located and fixed at the point r=a, y=0. 
Two equal negative charges —e are placed on the y-axis, on which 
they are free to slide. What is the equilibrium configuration? 


A charge +e is located a distance 3a from the center of a circle 
of radius a. Two equal negative charges —e are free to move on 
the circumference of the circle. Show that equilibrium exists when 
the angle between the radius which points toward +e and the radius 
to one of the negative charges is approximately 63°50’. 


Three isotropic neutral atoms are located at the vertices of an equi- 
lateral triangle. They are polarized by their own interaction and by 
an electrostatic intensity of magnitude # whose direction is normal 
to one of the sides of the triangle. What is the polarization of each 
atom? 


A charge ¢ is brought from infinity to a position P, while a neu- 
tral molecule is fixed at a second point Q. Suppose, first, that the 
molecule has a fixed inherent polarization and no induced polariza- 
tion; and, second, that it has no inherent polarization, but the in- 
duced polarization, as given by equation (17), due to the presence 
of the charge «. Show that if the charge « be brought to such a 
position that the actual final polarization of the molecule is the same 
in the two cases, the work done in the first is twice the work done in 
the second. 


Show that by interpreting V asa vector operator the symbol (AV)B 
has precisely the meaning assigned to it in § 3, D, of the Appendix. 


The preceding problem suggests the possibility of viewing (AV)B as 
a scalar (AV) times the vector B. This cannot, in general, be done 
since a scalar times a vector has the direction of the vector, while 
(A V)B does not have the direction of B. Nevertheless, show that 


[(A, V)B).= (A, V)B, ’ 


and state this result in terms of rates of change. 
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20. Show that 
(A1, V)B+ (Aa, V)B=(Ai+Az, V)B ’ 


and explain how this fact is used in obtaining equation (18). 


21. Given the vector 7 sin x+/ cos x; show that at the origin this vector 
is of unit length and points in the y-direction, while its rate of change 
in the direction of a positive z-axis is a unit vector which points in 
the positive x-direction. 
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Part III. PonpERABLE BopIEs 
INTRODUCTION 


In Part III of chapter i are developed the analytical methods suitable 
for the electrostatic treatment of ponderable bodies. Coulomb’s law and 
the principle of superposition still form the basis of the development, the 
characteristic difference between the purely academic theory for isolated 
charges and the practical theory for ponderable bodies being that the 
latter is essentially a statistical theory. Account is no longer taken of the 
separate charges, but certain averaged-over characteristic measures of 
the charged condition of the body in question are introduced; viz., the 
volume densities of charge and polarization, and, as limiting cases of 
these, surface densities of charge and polarization. These densities are 
continuous functions of position within the body. The possibility of for- 
mulating the electrostatic-problem for ponderable bodies in terms of such 
continuous densities and the consequent enormous gain in analytical 
simplicity is directly due to the fact that it is possible to subdivide a 
body into volume cells whose dimensions are very small compared to the 
body itself and to its distances to other bodies, but which, nevertheless, 
contain a very great number of individual charges. Two important points 
must be noted in connection with these densities: (1) that they are intro- 
duced for a definite purpose, viz., as convenient means of expressing the 
potential due to a charged body at points not near that body; (2) that 
they are inescapably connected with a definite subdivision of the body. 
The final sections of Part III are closely connected with the two points 
just emphasized, and they can be more profitably discussed, after the 
sections have been studied, in the concluding remarks at the end of the 
chapter. 


§ 8. Forces Due to Large Groups of Atoms. The Statistical Nature of the 
Problem.—In the preceding sections, methods have been given by means 
of which one can obtain the forces on the elementary charges making up 
a configuration. Particular study has been given to the case where cer- 
tain of the charges, say those which make up an atom, form a complex 
whose greatest dimension is small compared to the distance of this com- 
plex to any other charge. Such a theory is sufficient if one is content to 
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consider only problems involving small numbers of charges in known 
positions, but such a theory is not at all able to solve a physical problem 
dealing with ponderable bodies. If the bodies involved in some physical 
problem were small compared to the distances between them, then they 
would each act as a simple charge, if charged, or as a doublet, if polarized. 
But bodies must be treated which are not small compared to their sepa- 
ration distances. This first distinction between the electrostatic problem 
for elementary charges or single atoms, and the electrostatic problem for 
ponderable bodies, thus leads at once to the question of distribution of 
charge. For, if the bodies involved are large enough so that a single 
point does not effectively locate each body, then evidently one cannot 
obtain the forces and torques acting unless the distribution of charge on 
each body is known. 

This question of the distribution of charge on ponderable bodies is, 
in reality, an extremely complicated one. Vast numbers of charges, com- 
posing one body, react on vast numbers of charges composing other 
bodies, while at the same time any one charge of a certain body is also 
acted upon by all the other charges of this same body. The equilibrium 
configuration of the charges within the bodies is thus a compromise be- 
tween the interactions of the charges of a body and the forces due to 
charges on other bodies. The complexity of the problem is partially indi- 
cated by a consideration of the number of terms which enter into the 
expression for the mutual electrostatic energy of several ponderable 
bodies. The number of terms in the sum 


is roughly indicated by the fact that there are 6.0610 molecules in a 
mol of a substance and several elementary charges in each molecule. 
The analytical mechanism previously developed is obviously unsuit- 
able for such a problem, and the method of attack is suggested by the re- 
mark, just above, concerning the number of elementary charges involved. 
Questions which deal with an exceedingly large number of individual 
cases are treated by statistical methods, and one loses sight of the indi- 
vidual case in a study of the average behavior and the‘average result. 
Advantage is taken, in this way, of the very complexity of the problem, 
and the great numbers involved become a distinct help rather than a 
hindrance. A similar situation is met, for example, in the kinetic theory 
of gases. There are in each cubic centimeter of gas a vast number of 
molecules. These molecules collide with one another, and the individual 
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history of each molecule is immensely complicated. If the gas is con- 
tained in some vessel, the various molecules collide with the walls of the 
vessel. One can conceive of the problem of studying the frequency, 
speed, and direction with which a particular molecule would strike a 
given area of the wall, but such a study is obviously out of the question; 
indeed, it would be useless to carry it out even were it possible to do so. 
For there are so many molecules present that one may confidently expect 
that the predictions of probability will be fulfilled, and that the average 
pressure due to all the individual collisions will be the “expected” result 
which a statistical study furnishes. That is to say, the data are suffi- 
ciently numerous so that the statistics will be regular. If there were only, 
say, two hundred molecules in a vessel, the problem would actually be 
exceedingly more difficult, for then the individual description of the 
motion of each molecule would have to be made. Mechanics describes 
definitely the phenomenon of the impact of two perfectly elastic spheres 
(just as electrostatics has a definite description for the force between two 
elementary charges), but this mechanics of the individual case must be 
incorporated in a statistical theory dealing with expected averages be- 
fore progress can be made concerning the behavior of a vast aggregate 
of molecules. 

§ 9. The Concentration Method for a Single Complex.—It has been seen 
above that the force on a charge is given in terms of the potential due to 
other charges; and it is evident from the remarks just made that progress 
in the electrostatic problem for ponderable bodies depends upon the pos- 
sibility of expressing, by a method that will take into proper account the 
statistical nature of the problem, the potential 
1 ei 


Poe v; 


in some form which is suitable for this case where the number of charges 
involved makes the direct summation process a practical impossibility. 
As regards the analytical expression of the potential, two alternative 
procedures are available which correspond, physically, to a hypothetical 
concentration or spreading of the charges present. The first, or concen- 
tration method, is useful when all the charges e; are located within a 
volume Ar whose greatest linear dimension | is small compared to the 
least distance of any of the charges from P, the point at which the 
potential is being calculated. The process consists of choosing a fixed 
point of reference within Ar, and placing there fictitious elements which 
serve to represent the potential to any desired order of approximation. 
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This method was used above in discussing the force on a single charge 
due to a complex, and it was there found that 


Le; , Le,l; cos 6; 


ma re 


Sri 


4rd = ests 


cos 6 
ore : 


r r 

={+(p,v/2)+ 

Th 9 r 6/08, o 2 ’ 
where r is the distance between P(z,y,z) and O(2’,y’,z’), the chosen 
reference point within the complex; where 


(18) . e= De; ; 


and where @ is the angle between O-P and the polarization vector p 
given by 


p=Zelli. 


The potential of this set of charges e; is thus approximately equal to the 
potential due to a single concentrated charge of magnitude e and a doub- 
let of polarization p, each located at the point O. 

Although the (n+1)st term in the series expansion for the potential 
due to a complex contains the factor (J;/r)", which is less than the factor 
(l/r)”, nevertheless the rapidity of convergence cannot be estimated from 
the smallness of the ratio l/r; neither is it correct to think of l/r as the 
ratio of a term to the preceding term. The expression for the potential 
may be written as 


At Ase A 
ss Pa Ga shapers 


where 
Ai=2e;, 
Az2= el; cos 0; , 
(3 cos? 6;—1) 


As= ell? : : 


and a comparison of the relative magnitudes of the various terms in the 
expansion must be based upon a consideration of the relative size of the 
coefficients A;. There is no reason, mathematically, why an arrange- 
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ment of charges could not occur which would make A4, say, so large 
that the fourth term would be the predominating term of the expansion. 
There are sensible physical reasons, however, for restricting attention 
to the first two terms. Suppose, for example, that the set of charges e; 
are those composing a molecule. The existence of polarized but neutral 
molecules evidently makes necessary a consideration of at least the sec- 
ond term. It may easily be seen, however, that just as a polarization 
depends upon a varying distribution of charge, so the third term of this 
series is a sort of “differential polarization’? which depends upon a vary- 
ing polarization.* Now, in any actual electrostatic problem the charges 
e; are located in positions determined by an interplay of external forces 
and the interactions of the charges themselves. A uniform external force, 
since it acts oppositely on negative and positive charges, can evidently 
give them a relative shift and produce polarization. To produce a ‘‘differ- 
ential polarization” of appreciable magnitude it would be necessary that 
the positive and negative charges in one portion of Az be shifted rela- 
tively to each other in a way sensibly different from that which obtains 
in the other portions of Ar. This, in turn, demands either that the ex- 
ternal forces vary over the small extension of Ar more rapidly than is 
physically reasonable, or that the binding forces which affect the inter- 
actions of the charges e; have a more rapid non-uniformity than is be- 
lieved to actually obtain. It must be remembered, moreover, that even 
if the various quantities A:, As, As3,...., were of the same order of 
magnitude, the terms of the series would rapidly decrease on account 
of the increasing power of r in the denominator. In case e=0 and p=0, 
the third term is, of course, the leading term, and there is no reason, 
other than that just given, why it should not be considered. Further- 
more, since the degree of approximation furnished by a given number of 
terms is dependent on the distance from the complex to the point at 
which the electrostatic effect is to be determined, it is evident that in 
cases where this distance is not large compared to J it is not to be ex- 
pected that two terms will give an adequate approximation, and the 
term involving zonal harmonics of higher order must be included. A simi- 
lar extension should presumably be made in the study of the reaction of 
an atom to an electric field which varies appreciably over the atom. Vari- 
ations of this order of magnitude are in fact present in the case of the 
sharp electric pulses which constitute X-rays. It has been customary, 
however, to concentrate attention so exclusively on the charge and polari- 

* See Part II, Problem 1, of this chapter; also Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 
I (1873), 157-63. 
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zation terms that the fact is often lost sight of that they are but the two 
leading terms of a convergent series representation.* It is, in general, 
impossible to compare the magnitude of these two leading terms 


2 and es B ; 

r r 
If, however, =O when referred to some point within yz, then the 
first term is the predominating term, for then 


p< le; “ 


regardless of the choice of O, and the ratio of the second term to the 
first term is less than l/r. In fact, if the polarization relative to some 
point O is zero, and J) isa vector from O’ to O, then J) <l, while 


Po = Lei(lo +1) = Seilo = Ide; ) 
where 1; are the vectors locating e; relative to O. 


§ 10. The Spreading Method for a Single Complex.—The concentra- 
tion method is a natural one when dealing with the reaction between an 
electron and an atom, or between two atoms; for the spatial extension 
of the groups of charges making up each atom is so small that the series 
will converge rapidly for reasonable distances r. 

Through the ‘“‘spreading method,” an approximate representation of 
quite different character may be obtained for the potential due to a com- 
plex of charges. In the concentration method, a single point of reference 
is arbitrarily chosen, and the potential approximately represented by a 
series of fictitious elements placed at that point. In the spreading meth- 
od, on the other hand, a definite volume Ar is arbitrarily chosen, and an - 
approximation to the potential of the complex is sought in the form of an 
integral t 

1 p(x’ ,y’,2’)dx'dy’d2' 
an] V (¢—2')(y—y)te—2) 
* In recent work, by Debye and others, on the magnetic and dielectric properties 


of liquids, it has been found necessary to use third-, fourth-, and even fifth-order 
terms in the expansion of the potential. 


7 The integration variables in this and the following integrals are x’,y’,z’, the po- 
tential being calculated for the point P(x,y,z). In any case where confusion could 
arise the volume and surface elements of integration will be written with a prime, as 
dr’, do’, to remind that the primed variables are the integration variables. 
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carried over the volume Az, where r is the distance from the .point 
P(z,y,z) to the infinitesimal volume element dr’ =dz'dy’dz’. The con- 
ditions that p must satisfy in order that this integral furnish, with de- 
sired accuracy, an approximation to the potential, are obtained by ex- 
panding 1/r in the foregoing integrand about a point O within the vol- 
ume, and comparing the expression so obtained with the expansion, 
given by equation (9) and taken with respect to the same point O, of 
the potential due to the complex. Thus 


{2-2 pir {co gdr+....,; 
Ar T 8 T0 Jar "0 Jar 


diy d Nee 


where e¢ is the total charge Le;, where ro is the distance from O to P, 
and where ¢ is the angle between O-P and the vector J from O to dr, 
and where @ is the angle between O-P and p. The desired approxima- 
tion will thus be obtained if the function p is chosen to satisfy the two 
conditions 


(19) I pdr=e, 
(20) {, Hi, 


the second of these two conditions resulting from the fact that the equa- 
tion 
Sarpl cos gdr=p cos 0 


must be satisfied for every direction of 71». 
These two conditions may be satisfied by a function p which varies 
linearly throughout the given volume Ar. Assume, in fact, the form 


p=potax’+By'+yz' , 


where the origin for 2’, y’, 2’, is at O, so that po is the value of p at 
that point. Then 


po Ar+ af 2’dr+ Bf y'dr+yJfz'dr =, 
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and 
pof v'dr+fx!(ax’ + By’ +-y2')dr=pz , 
pof y/dr-+Sy'(ax' + By! +-y2')dr=py , 
pof 2’dr-+fz' (ax’+ By’ +yz2')dr=py. 
These equations reduce to simpler form when the point O is chosen 
as the center of volume of Ar. The conditions (19) and (20) then become 


independent conditions on the value of p at O and on the part of p 
which varies linearly and vanishes at O, viz., 


po Ar=e, 
Sax! +py'+yz')dr=p . 


The vector equation gives a unique determination of a, 8, y in all cases, 
the values being most simply expressed when the 2z,y,z axes are chosen 
in the direction of the principal axes of inertia of the volume Ar. Then 


fy'z'dr=0 AES 1 


and 


cele dg ma = Pe 


Le. ’ 2a! , aS fa ’ 
where 
Iyv=faldr, ete. 


Since, in general, Iy~I,', it is seen, from the foregoing equation, 
that the direction of the linear variation of p is not, in general, that of 
the polarization vector p. 

The potential due to a complex of charges which lie in a volume Ar is 
thus approximately represented by the integral 


pdt 


= ie: 


taken over Ar, where p varies linearly. When the reference point O is 
taken at the center of volume of Ar, as will always be done, the integral 


pod 
(21) is r 
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represents, to terms of the order 1/rj, the part ¢/4mro of the potential; 
by the integral which arises from the variable part of p, namely, 


(22) - malt ax’ + By’ tyz' 5 


it 


the part p cos 6/r? is also represented to terms of the order 1/r3. - This 
linear function is the most simple function which will give the required 
degree of approximation in terms of a single integral. If approximation 
of this same type but of higher order were required, other than linear 
variation of p would be necessary, there being no limit to the degree of 
approximation obtainable by allowing p to be sufficiently complicated. 

On the other hand, a representation giving the same degree of ap- 
proximation may be obtained in terms of two functions, each even more 
simple than the linear function p. The expression (21), where p has a 
constant value po, represents, as has just been noted, the first term of 
(9) to terms of order 1/r3. The second term of (9), namely, p cos 6/r%, 
has heretofore been represented by the term (22) which arises from a uni- 
form variation of p. The second term of (9), however, can be represented 
to terms of order 1/r3 by the integral 


(23) (na 


where y is the angle between the direction from dr to P and the con- 
stant vector Po. In fact, expanding the integrand of (23), 


Po cosy , _ Po cos po 
{Peet ar LSS ical Je, 


where yo is the angle between Po and the direction from O to P. The 
last equation, since it holds for all locations of the point at which the po- 
tential is calculated, demands that the projection of A7P on any direc- 
tion equal the projection of on this same direction, i.e., it demands 
that 

ArP=). 
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The potential of the complex of charges which lie in a volume Ar may 
therefore be approximately represented by the two integrals 


A (‘ootr , 1 (‘Pecos y 
4r ih a! 7 qr, 


where po and Po have the constant values given by 


Arpo=€ ) 
ArPyo=p ° 


It is evident, therefore, that the spreading method may itself 
proceed in either of two ways. A representation, holding up to nth-order 
terms, may be obtained by means of a single integral, in which case con- 
ditions on the value at O of p and its (n—1) successive derivatives 
arise from comparison of the expansion of this integral with (9). Or a 
representation holding up to nth-order terms may be obtained by 
means of n separate integrals. In this latter case functions appear in 
each integral which may have a constant value over Ar. These two 
procedures correspond, physically, to a hypothetical spreading of charge, 
on the one hand, and a hypothetical spreading of charge, polarization, 
etc., on the other. If charge alone be spread, it must be spread in a more 
and more complicated way as higher approximation is demanded; if 
charge, polarization, etc., be spread, each may be spread uniformly. 

§ 11. The Potential Due to a Body.—In seeking a representation for 
the potential due to the charges which form a ponderable body, it would 
be naturally suggested by the foregoing treatment to consider all the 
charges as forming a single complex, and to represent the potential due 
to this complex either by the concentration or the spreading method. 
However, since electrostatic problems often demand the value of the 
potential at points whose least distance from some body is not large com- 
pared to the dimensions of that body, it is evident that such series repre- 
sentations would, when applied to the body as a whole, converge very 
slowly if at all, and even in the more favorable event, many terms would 
be necessary to furnish a good approximation.* This difficulty can be 
escaped by subdividing the body into volume cells Ar;, of linear di- 
mensions | small compared to the least distance from the body to the 
point P at which the electrostatic effect is to be measured, and treating 


*The concentration method, with several points of concentration, is, in fact, 
used in the ‘‘method of images,”’ to be studied later. 
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the charges in each of these volume cells Ar; as a separate complex. The 
potential due to the charges in these cells could then be represented 
either by the concentration or the spreading method. The concentra- 
tion method, however, does not effect as great a gain in simplicity as is 
desired, since the potential of the whole body, if this method be used on 
the various subcomplexes, consists of a sum of as many terms as there 
are volume cells Az;. 
These facts suggest that the spreading method be used for the repre- 
sentation of the potential due to the subcomplexes. If the contribution 
to the total potential due to the charges in each Ar; is to be represented 


by a single integral 
f pidr 
Ar; {fe i 


each function p; must, as was seen above, be the sum of a constant part 
and a linear variation which vanishes at O;, the center of volume of Ar;. 
The potential of the whole body would then be given by 


ze Gs 
Ar; T 


This expression again involves the sum of as many terms as there are 
volume cells Ar;, and no gain in simplicity results from the use of the 
spreading method unless this sum of integrals can be written as a single 
integral. The union of all the functions p;, each defined over its own 
volume cell Ar;, gives a function p, defined over the whole body. Then 


(24) > efi) 
Ar; i Ls ‘ 


the last integral being extended over the whole body. But the simplicity 
gained by using p instead of p; is apparent rather than actual,.for the 
function p is a “patchy” discontinuous function, and the right side of 
(24) can be evaluated only by evaluating the left side. Indeed, even in 
the idealized case where the subcomplexes in Az; are identical (each with 
respect to its own reference point), they do not join to form a continuous 
function p, the situation being as shown in the following schematic 
drawing. 

It is thus apparent that this representation, by integrals involving a 
single function, of the potential due to the subcomplexes in the volume 
elements Ar; is not a convenient one. The spreading method, however, 
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can proceed in either of two ways, and it is evident that the situation 
just considered, namely, that of identical subcomplexes in Ar;, will be 
treated very simply if the potential is represented by means of two inte- 
grals, rather than one, these two corresponding physically to the uniform 


ATee mA Te seelte ATA GeA Tees 


Fic. 7.—Schematic diagram showing the densities in adjoining cells containing 
identical complexes of charge. 


spreading of both charge and polarization. The potential due to the 
charges in Az; will thus be written 


l { pdms (i eco 
Ar; 


4a r An 4 ? 
ay 


where pi and Pj are scalar and vector functions, constant over their 
region of definition Ar;, and given by 


Ar; pi=e , 
At; Pi=pi f 


where y is the angle between Pi and the direction from dr to P, 
where ¢; is the sum of the charges in Ar;, and where ; is the polariza- 
tion with respect to O;, due to the charges in Ar;. If all the Ar; con- 
tain identical subcomplexes, however, it is evident that p} and Pj are 
the same in each Ar;, ‘so that the potential of the whole body may be 
written 
1 (pdr, 1 (Pocosydr 
rd poe pa feouee’ 
where po is a function, constant over the whole body, formed by the 
union of pi; and Po is a function, constant over the whole body, formed 
by the union of Pj. 
The case in which the subcomplexes in Ar; are identical is, of course, 
a trivial one, but the possibility of a simple representation of the po- 
tential due to the charges forming a ponderable body depends (as will be 
seen presently) upon the fact that it is possible to choose the volume cells 
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Ar; in such a way that the subcomplexes in neighboring cells, while not 
identical, are nearly the same. It is in fact possible to choose volume cells 
of dimensions which are small compared to the distance from any cell to 
P, but which are large enough so that each Ar; will contain very many 
elementary charges. If each volume cell contains many charges, the sta- 
tistics are regular, i.e., any characteristic of charge when averaged over 
the volume element will be uninfluenced by the particular circumstances 
of individual charges, and will be a true measure of the slowly varying 
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Fig. 8.—Schematic diagrams showing the densities p and P of adjoining cells con- 
taining identical complexes. 


average trend of this characteristic. Such a subdivision then leads to a 
simple description of the potential in those cases in which the average 
characteristics of charge experience very small percentage changes over 
distances of the order of the dimensions of Ar;. The possibility of such 
a subdivision of a body definitely depends upon the physical fact that it 
is possible to pick out three distinct orders of distances—molecular dis- 
tances, distances used for dimensions of volume cells, and experimental 
distances to those exterior points at which the electrostatic effect is to 
be measured. 

Suppose, for example, that a body is so subdivided, and consider the 
values of ¢;/Ar; associated with all the volume elements Ar; cut by some 
straight line m-n through the body. Figure 9 shows a possible set of 


m n 


Fic. 9.—Schematic diagram of the values «/Ari 


such values of «;/A7r;. If now the body were redivided into volume ele- 
ments one-half as large as before, a new set of values of €;/A7; would re- 
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sult. But since the volume elements are in either case large enough to 
contain so many charges that individual eccentricities are averaged out, 
the set of values in this second case would have the same general aspect 
as before (see Fig. 10). If this redivision process were repeated too many 
times, a cell size would be reached such that too few charges would lie in 
each cell, and the neighboring values of ¢«;/Ar; would differ widely, each 
being appreciably influenced by the particular circumstances of individual 
charges rather than by the general trend of the average number of 
charges. On the other hand, it is obvious that the volume elements 
Ar; should be chosen as small as is consistent with the requirement that 
each contain many charges, both so that the dimensions of Ar; shall be 
as small as possible as compared to r, and so that general tendencies 
will not be masked. 

These remarks can be illustrated by means of an example. Suppose 
ten thousand coins are tossed simultaneously and the number of heads 
and tails counted, and suppose that this experiment is repeated a very 
large number of times. There would thus be obtained data from which 
could be made a table giving the number of times f which a given num- 
ber of heads n actually appeared. A superficial study based directly up- 
on these individual number pairs (n,f) might be very misleading. It 
would be possible, for example, that a portion of the table be as follows: 


WOT Upebiagatatl ened laletents dence i7 
400 en ee 6 
A008 tage 1 Mn ane oa 0 
Coby ites echo 8 sen),e 9 
WOO PAE okt See 28 hae oa 26 
AME diese Ph. oslien SAMS. 20 


No clear indication of a general trend in the frequency f is furnished by 
such a set of values. Individual eccentricities could be averaged out, 
however, by preparing an auxiliary table giving the frequency f of the 
instances in which the number n of heads lay in a range O to k, k to 
2k, 2k to 3k,.... In choosing the magnitude of k, questions arise 
which are entirely similar to those considered above in connection with 
the choice of the size of the volume elements Az;. If k be taken as small 
as unity, the individual eccentricities play too great a rdéle. If k is as 
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large as ten thousand (to take a ridiculous extreme), the general trend of 
the frequency table is completely masked by too gross an averaging 
process. The choice of & must then be a compromise one, it being taken 
as large with respect to unity as is consistent with the requirement that it 


Fig. 10.—Schematic diagram of the values e/Ari using a finer subdivision than 
that shown in Figure 9. 


be small with respect to ten thousand. If, for example, & were chosen 
to be one hundred, a new table of one hundred entries would be formed 
giving the number of times f which the number of heads lay in the range 
0-100, 100-200, 200-300, .... If these values of f are used to construct 
a frequency polygon, a figure similar to the following will result. 

In this figure the characteristic behavior of the frequency is shown, 
freed of the confusing eccentricities of the individual case. But in at- 
tempting to formulate a theory of this experiment, and in extending this 


1e) 5,000 10,000 


Fig. 11.—Frequency polygon for heads in an hypothetical coin-tossing experiment 


theory to include other more general cases, a further degree of simplifica- 
tion is exceedingly convenient; namely, it simplifies matters greatly to 
consider not the discrete set of values f, but rather a smooth curve which 
is sensibly equivalent to the actual frequency polygon. In choosing such 
a curve it is convenient to establish some definite procedure; for example, 
a smooth curve can be drawn, by interpolation, through the midpoints 
of each horizontal segment of the frequency polygon, and the further 
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discussion of the experiment would be on the basis of a continuous func- 
tion F(x) which for the special integral arguments 


x=50, 150, 250,...., 


takes on the values f. It would also be possible to introduce a con- 
tinuous function whose mean values over the ranges 0-100, 100-200, 
200-300, ...., equal the values of f. If there were small percentage 
variations of f from one to another of these ranges of n, all such meth- 
ods of choosing the smooth curve would furnish sensibly the same result. 
This function F(x) has a definite value for every value of the argument, 
whether integral or not, although there is obviously no interpretation 
for the value of F for a non-integral argument. Indeed, it is evident 
that the value of F for an integral argument has no immediate relation 
to the actual frequency with which this number of heads appeared; the 
usefulness of the function F depends rather upon the fact that the fre- 
quency of the cases in which the number of heads was between m and m2 
is given, to a high degree of accuracy, by the expression 


waa, em 


The introduction of this continuous function makes available, at one 
stroke, all the mechanism of calculus, and it is the introduction of such a 
continuous function, indeed, which makes possible a statistical theory 
conveniently applicable to vast numbers of individual cases. 

The possibility of the introduction of a continuous function in the 
electrostatic case, as will be seen presently, is directly dependent upon 
the fact that the Ar; can be chosen so that the percentage variation in 
any quantity characteristic of the circumstances of charge is very small 
in neighboring volume cells. The condition of statistical regularity and 
slow variation of the polarization may be made precise by writing 


(25) bi> DiS A bi> Gy; 


where ; is the polarization, with respect to O;, due to the charges in 
the ith cell, and where Api, A?pi,...., are the first, second,..... 
differences between the successive values of ~; in neighboring cells.* 


*The symbol >> means “very large compared with,” and usually indicates that 
any one quantity is negligible compared with its predecessor in such an inequality 
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Slightly less severe conditions can be imposed in the case of the total 
charges e;. In applying the spreading method to a single complex, it has 
been found that a linear variation in the continuous density p was suffi- 
cient to represent the polarization term of an expansion, of type (9), for 
the potential due to the complex. In general, a rate of change of density 
is interpretable in terms of polarization, and vice versa. It. will be seen 
later that it is possible to choose volume cells Ar; in such a way that the 
separate cells appear polarized, or in such a way that they do not appear 
polarized. In the second instance, however, a rate of change of charge is 
found to exist which, just as in the case already considered in § 10, gives 
rise to those terms in the potential which were previously accounted for 
by polarization terms. Thus, since both charge and polarization terms 
are to be retained, it is not possible to neglect the first differences Ae; 
in the values of the total charges e; of the volume cells. No higher-order 
effects, however, are to be considered, so that 


(26) Ae; >> Ate; >> A’es>> 22... 


It is then clear that if charge and polarization are both spread over 
each volume cell Ar;, there will result functicns pi and Pi, each con- 
stant over its region of definition A7;, and satisfying the inequalities 


Api>> A%i>>...., 
Pi> APi> APPi>..... 


Now the unions of the functions pi and Pi do not produce functions 
p and P continuous over the whole body, since the functions p and 
P experience discontinuous Jumps in passing from one volume cell to 
another. Since matters have been arranged, however, so that these jumps 
in both p and P are very small, the sensible procedure is obviously to 
smooth out these small discontinuities and employ continuous functions 
p and P. It is thus natural to attempt to represent the potential due to 
all the charges forming the body by means of the expression 


1 (pdr, 1 (P cosy 


~ ar r 4a me 


(27) ® dr, 


where the integrals extend over the whole body, and where p and P are 
no longer constant over Az;, but are slowly varying continuous func- 
tions. Since these functions p and P are the functions p} and Pi with 
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the sudden jumps smoothed out, the continuous functions will satisfy 
the inequalities 


ats UU 

(28) la >ogp ct 
dP__ dP 

(29) Pl > 5 Gp 


! being a distance of the order of the dimensions of Az;. For reasons 
entirely similar to those stated in connection with (26), it is not permis- 


sible to state in (28) that ee is necessarily very small compared to p 


dl 
itself. 

The essential distinction between the problem of representing the 
potential due to a single small complex and the problem of representing 
the potential due to a ponderable body thus arises from the necessity, 
in the latter case, of using functions p; and P;, each defined over Ari, 
which join on to one another to form functions p and P, continuous 
over the whole body. What conditions must be satisfied by the func- 
tions p and P, continuous over the whole body, in order that the two 
leading terms in the potential due to the body be given by the expression 
(27) at least to terms of order 1/r*, where r is the distance from P to 
any point of the body? 

§ 12. The Approximate Representation of the Potential of a Body in 
Terms of Continuous Functions p and P.—The potential due to the body 
is to be represented in the form (27) where the integrals are extended 
over the whole body, and where p and P are continuous scalar and vec- 
tor functions which will be called the ‘“‘volume density of charge” and 
the ‘volume density of polarization,” respectively. The expression (27) 
can obviously be written 


pdr P cosy 
hee Geos ar| ) 


where Az; are the volume cells, discussed above, into which the body is 
divided. Then (27) will approximate, to terms of order 1/r*, the first 
two terms in the potential due to the whole body provided each term in 
the foregoing sum approximates, to the desired order, the first two terms 
in an expansion of type (9) of the potential due to the charges ¢; in Ari, 
i.e., provided 
de; , Lejlj cos 0;__ pdr P cosy 
(30) eae Od S| ea dr, 
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where 7; is now the distance from P to O;, the center of volume of 
Ari, where 1; are the vectors locating the charges e;, within Ar;, with 
respect to O;, and where 6; is the angle between O;—P and lj. The 


conditions which p and P must satisfy are now to be obtained by ex- 
panding the integrands on the right side of (30). Thus, 


pdr © pP bell Se wit 
ike d Ar; ( ) is ds lp ds?, ALS Sony gion | Mabie ; 
(31) 


1 
is d 

¥ *) tesla ldp dp“ r 

= beatles FE a +s? (* EF ) alan ae ] dr ; 
alle arf (2 )seosedr+{' (1) (7) 7 (2) be 
(32) 
: 2 dp : 

+f (a)s ean COSsG AT Soin. 5 35 


where the subscript 7 on a parenthesis indicates that the value of the 
quantity is to be taken at the point O;, where s measures the distance 


Ice, whe 


from O; in any direction to (2’, y’, 2’), and where ¢ is the angle be- 
tween the direction of s and the direction from O; to P. Two terms 
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are omitted in (32) which are explicitly included in equation (81). These 
two terms contain, as factors of the integrand, the expressions 


1 
py 32 
(7) A Fe) 
Pi \ ds? i\ds?/ ; 
The first is to be neglected since a second derivative of 1/r is an inverse 
cube term. The second is to be neglected on account of (28). For similar 


reasons all further terms are to be neglected in (82). The second and 
third terms of (32) may be written 


p vel) 
(F), f, eco det (1 : feces 


where a is the angle between s and the direction of Vp at O;. Each 
of these integrals is zero, since s is measured from O;, the center of 
volume of Ar;. 

Equation (31) thus reduces to 


pdr _piAti, 1 »(de 
ore ta [, 8(ge) ce et eo 


where p; is the value of p at Oj. 


Similarly, 
P cos P; cos Wi 
Westerners aes 


r i 


Ar; 


where P; is the value of P at O;, and where no terms beyond the first 
need be retained since P satisfies equation (29), and since only second- 
order terms in l/r; are being retained. 

If these values are substituted in (30), the following equation is ob- 
tained: 


Ps oes Vi 


; 


Le,l; cos 0; ee #(2 Ati oes 
Ar; 


‘- T2 T; ae) oa oe t~ ta 


This equation will be satisfied, provided p,; satisfies the condition 


(33) ae 
ad, a ? 
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and provided the condition 
a (ered p 
2e,l; cos 6;= s"\ G7.) eos ¢ dr+P; cos y; Ar; 
Ar; 
is satisfied for all directions of r;, i.e., provided 
dp 
(34) 2elj;=pi= ss(—-) dr+P; Ar;. 
Ar; ds i 


Equation (83) determines the values of p at O;. The values of p at in- 
termediate points are unspecified, except that p must bea slowly varying 
function satisfying the relations (28), and since the neighboring values of 
pi are nearly the same, a continuous function p satisfying (28) can be ob- 
tained from the value p; by interpolation. Having chosen the function 
p, the function P then has its values P; at the points O; specified by 
(34). The values of P at intermediate points are unspecified, and may 
be obtained by interpolation from Pj, the function thus obtained satis- 
fying (29) since the neighboring values of P; are very nearly the same. 
If p isa constant, the values of P; are given by 


but, in general, the values P; are determined both by the polarization p; 
and by the way in which charge is spread. If equation (84) be written 


Daly vile dp 
(35) eres Di wale s (3) : dr ; 


it is evident that the vector polarization P; does not have responsibility 
for the representation of all the polarization, but only for that portion 
which is not previously accounted for by the variation in p. If the varia- 
tion of p is very small, the integral in (35) has a negligibly small value, 
so that P; is given by pi/A7;; but in case the variation in p is not small, 
the integral furnishes a necessary correction to p;/Ar;. The relation be- 
tween the functions p and P, defined in this way, and the ordinary 
physical concepts of charge and polarization can most easily be made 
clear by an examination of the behavior of p and P in a few simple ex- 
amples. Before considering such examples, however, it is necessary to 
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extend the theory, as given above, to include charged and polarized 
layers. 

§ 13. Surface Charge and Surface Polarization.—The expression (27) 
describes the potential due to the charges within any set of volume ele- 
ments Az;, provided the relations (25) and (26) are satisfied. The argu- 
ments for statistical regularity apply, however, only to those volume 
cells which are not “‘on”’ the surface of a body, i.e., which are not outer- 
most volume cells. The charges in these outermost cells are under condi- 
tions essentially asymmetrical. The charges in interior volume cells are 
completely surrounded by other charges, while an outermost charge has 
neighbors which lie all on one side of it. Thus conditions which alter very 
slowly from point to point throughout the interior may experience large 
and rapid change near the surface. All of the charges which feel, so to 
speak, this asymmetrical surface condition obviously must lie in a shell, at 
the surface of the body, whose thickness h is of the order of the range of 
atomic and molecular forces. That is, these ‘‘surface charges’’ lie in a 
shell whose thickness is very small compared to the dimensions of the 
volume cells A7;. If the potential due to the charges lying in this shell 
be treated separately, it is evident that the potential due to the remain- 
ing charges can be represented by (27); and it is immaterial, on account 
of the exceedingly small thickness of this shell, whether or not the inte- 
grals in (27) be extended over the whole body, or over the volume interior 
to the shell. The integrals in (27) will therefore still be extended over the 
whole body. This shell is then to be divided into volume elements whose 
dimensions / parallel to the surface are of the order of the dimensions 
of Ar;, while the thickness A is small compared to l. 

The set of volume elements Ar; thus obtained contain complexes of 
charge which again satisfy relations (25) and (26), for there is no reason 
to expect a rapid variation from cell to cell along the surface. Thus the 
potential due to the surface charges can be written 


(36) 1 eres oe y AE 


4n) rv | 40 r 


where the integrals are extended over all the volume cells A7;, and where 
p and P are defined as before in terms of the total charge e; and the 
polarization pj; of each cell. In obtaining the function p by interpola- 
tion from the values p;, there is no necessity for any variation in p ina 
direction normal to the surface, since the assemblage of cells Az; is every- 
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where a single cell thick. The first integral of (36) is, to a high degree of 
approximation, equal to the integral 


f “nda 
eet 


n=hp 


where 


is the so-called ‘‘surface density’”’ of charge, and where do is an element 
of the surface area of the body. Indeed, the two integrands 


pat and ues =Plde 


r 


are the same, except that the value of r in one differs from its value in 
the other by an amount less than A. 

The continuous density of polarization P to be determined through- 
out the exterior volume cells Az; is, as before, obtained by interpolation 
from the values of the polarization vectors for the individual cells, dimin- 
ished by the polarizations already represented by the variation in the 
volume density of charge p. The asymmetrical circumstances which ne- 
cessitate the separate consideration of the surface cells suggest breaking 
up the cell polarizations into two components: (pj)n, the component in 
the direction of the exterior normal to the body, and (),),, the compo- 
nent in the tangent plane.* Now as regards directions lying in a plane 
tangent to the surface, a surface charge is surrounded by other charges 
in as symmetrical a way as is an interior charge. Hence the component 
(pj), due to a given number of charges lying ‘‘on”’ the surface is of the 
same order as any component of the polarization due to the same number 
of interior charges. On the other hand, the component (p,), due to a 
certain number of charges lying “‘on” the surface may be of the same 
order as a component of the polarization due to a much larger number of 
interior charges. 

The number of charges available, in a cell Az;, to contribute to the 
value of the polarization of that cell cannot be estimated by dividing 
the total net charge e; of the cell by the elementary charge. Neutral 
polarizable atoms, for example, may produce large values of p; and, at 
the same time, a zero value for e;. In fact, it will be clear, when illustra- 

* The polarizations p; are referred to O;, the centers of volume of A7;. Let lines 
through O; normal to the surface cut the surface at O;. The tangent planes referred 
to are tangent to the surface at the points O%. 
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tive examples have been studied,* that the value (when a physically 
reasonable mode of subdivision is used) of P; for a cell depends directly 
on the number of polarizable units in this cell, while the polarization 
effects due to a changing value, from cell to cell, of the total charge e; do 
not normally influence the value of P;. Changing values of e; will be found 
to contribute equally to the two terms on the right side of equation (35). 
Thus, in actual electrostatic problems, non-vanishing values of Pj arise 
when a body is formed of polarizable units of some sort. The number 
density of these units is a physical characteristic of the material forming 
the body, and is the same at points near the surface and points in the in- 
terior. Hence, the number of charges, in a surface cell Az;, available to 
contribute to the final value of P is smaller than the corresponding value 
for an interior cell Az; in the ratio of the volumes; that is to say, in the 
ratio h/l. Since this ratio is small, the polarization effects for surface 
elements would be negligible if each polarizable unit of a surface element 
contributed to p; sensibly the same amount that each interior polariz- 
able unit contributes to p;. As regards all but the normal component of 
polarization, the contribution, per unit, is the same near the surface as 
within the body. The normal component (fj), may, however, be ab- 
normally large. Hence only this component need be considered. More- 
over, since the continuous volume density of charge in Az; has no varia- 
tion in this normal direction, the whole burden for the representation of 
the polarization rests upon the function P, and it is therefore to be de- 
termined by interpolation from the values 


P3=(P) c= am (Di)n - 


The vector P thus determined is, of course, everywhere normal to the 
surface of the body, as the foregoing equation implies. 

The second integral of (36) can be written as a surface rather than as 
a volume integral, the procedure being entirely similar to that used in 
the case of the first integral of (36). In fact, 


P ae | 
if edn {* ee dom { (1 V *) dco, 


=hP 


where 


* These examp’es occur in the next section. 
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is the surface density of polarization of the superficial layer. Thus (36) 


can be written 
1 fxdo, 1 Au 
An erate Ms *) ds, 


where 7 is a continuous scalar function, defined at every point on the 
surface of the body; and where } is a continuous vector function, also 
defined at every point on the surface of the body, and directed along the 
exterior normal. 

The representation of the potential due to the charges forming a 
ponderable body is, then, obtained as follows. A very thin shell at the 
surface of the body is to be divided into volume elements Az; of lateral 
dimensions / and thickness h, where h is very small compared to l, 
and where J, while small compared to the distance to the exterior point 
where the potential is desired, is large enough so that a cell of linear di- 
mensions / contains very many charges. The remaining portion of the 
body is to be divided into volume cells Ar; of linear dimensions of the 
order of 1. The total charge « and the polarization p with respect to 
the center of volume O is reckoned for each volume cell. The volume 
density of charge is obtained by interpolation from 


1 
(37) Pi= aT fs 


the values of p at O,, the centers of volume of Ar;. The volume density 
of polarization-P is then obtained by interpolation from 


a lage toll gs 
(38) AP Di AR fe s (2) ar ’ 


the values of P at O;. The surface density of charge 7 is obtained by 
interpolation from 

aah 
(39) UF Ar; ’ 
the values of 7 at O}, the points on the surface of the body which lie 
on the same normals as do O;, the centers of volume of Ar;. The surface 
density of polarization }# is obtained by interpolation from 
40 =(Pn= (bi) 
(40) i= 8S hr; Pj)n » 
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the values of »; at Oj. The two leading terms in the expansion of type 
(9) for the potential due to all charges forming the body are then given 
by the two volume and the two surface integrals 


a3 (0848 6 (mor) aor h (HHA Cyd) a 
Al) o-7{ r alt Loa’, *) ig ay r taf ( oN *) ge 


In the fundamental equation attention is explicitly called to the fact 
that the densities are functions of the integration variables 2’,y’,z’. The 
distance r is, of course, a function of both the primed and unprimed 
variables. The potential © is a function of z,y,z only. 

§ 14. The Physical Meaning of the Densities p, n, P, %.—By consider- 
ing the idealized case of a rectangular parallelopiped V, formed by the 
planes x=0, x= 2a, y=0, y=2b, z=0, z=2c, and within which are vari- 
ous simple configurations of charge, there 
may be seen the relations between the four 
densities defined above, and what one is ac- 
customed to think of as the physical con- 
cepts of charge, polarization, etc. The con- 
figurations of charge to be considered may be 
most briefly described by giving the locations 
of the charges with respect to a standard set 
of points within V. Thus suppose V be subdivided by a series of planes, 
parallel to the co-ordinate planes and spaced a distance k (of the order 
of molecular dimensions and hence very small compared to a, b, or c). 
The points M located by the intersections of these planes form a cubical 
space lattice. The points Mo lie on the back face r=0 of the parallelo- 
piped, the points M;, on the next parallel plane, the points M2, on the 
front face x=2a, etc. 

Suppose first that at all the points M are located equal charges +e. 
If equal cubes of side 1 be chosen for the volume elements Az;, they will 


Fia. 13 


3 
all contain the same total amount of charge e;= (;) e. Then the func- 
tion p, interpolated from the equal values pi=75 , is a constant whose 


volume integral, extended over any portion of V, gives to a high degree 
of accuracy the total charge lying in that portion. The values of Pi, 
since p is a constant, are given by 


1 
Pi= 7 bi ° 
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If the cells Av; are chosen with their faces parallel to, but midway be- 
tween, the planes of the cubical space lattice formed by the charges, then 
~i=0 and the potential of the body is given by 


It is not necessary to use any surface elements Az; for, under the condi- 
tions assumed, equations (25) and (26) are satisfied for all volume cells, 
including the outermost ones. If the volume cells Az; be shifted to the 
left, say, a distance smaller than k, each Ar; would be polarized as well 
as charged. The maximum polarization so introduced, however, is equal 
to ke;/2. Regardless of the choice of A7z;, therefore, the polarization 
term is negligible compared to the charge term, and the potential of the 
body is given by the foregoing integral in terms of the volume density 
of charge p. The definition of the densities is, then, in this special case 
independent of the choice of the subdivision of the body into volume cells 
Ari. 

As a second example, suppose that the charges —e are located at the 
points Men., n=0,1,2,...., while charges +e are located at all other 
M-points. Then along lines LZ parallel to the z-axis will.be found charges 
—e, +e, —e, +e, etc., spaced a distance k, the last charge being + e, 
provided k is chosen so that 2a isan odd multiple of k. Then move the 
charges which lie on alternate horizontal planes a distance, to the front, 


Fic. 14.—Arrangement of charges used in illustrations. Subdivision No. I 


which is a small fraction of k. The charges lying in any plane parallel 
to xz-plane would then be located as shown in the following sketch, 
where the relative size of the distance k is enormously enlarged, and where 
solid dots are used to represent negative charges; circles, positive charges. 
It is then possible to choose a set of volume cells Ar; (see dotted lines in 
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Fig. 14; this will be referred to as subdivision I) for which p;=0 while 
pi has the value [’e/2k?. Then 


Ep eee ope 
ie) La ve pi=e/2k? , 
and the potential due to the whole configuration of charges is given by 


(42) And = i sii oY ar. 


Just as in the first example, and for the same reason, surface densities 
play no réle in this representation. Having chosen the volume cells Ar; 
in this way, it is natural to say that the body is polarized, but uncharged. 
It is possible, however, to obtain, by choosing the Ar; otherwise, an 
alternative representation which leads to an alternative physical inter- 
pretation. Suppose, in fact, that the cells are chosen as shown in Figure 
15, where very thin surface elements Az; are chosen first, and the re- 


Fig. 15.—Subdivision No. II 


mainder of the body then subdivided. (This will be referred to as sub- 
division II.) It is clear from the figure that the surface elements Ar; are 
charged, while the interior volume elements Ar; are both uncharged and 
unpolarized. (In the figure the second volume element Az; from the left 
has e;=0, but the polarization ~; isnot zero. Thisisa result, however, 
of the gross misrepresentation of relative dimensions. In the case where 
k is very small compared to the dimensions of the volume elements, the 
number of uncompensated pairs of charges is vanishingly small as com- 
pared to the total number, and the polarization is negligible.) The charge 
€; in each exterior volume element Az; is equal to (1/2k)(l/k)(+e). 
Thus 
eh Bess Nanien 
"i Ar; ~ 2h Oke? 
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where the plus and minus signs hold on the faces x equals 2a and 0, 
respectively. Then the continuous function » interpolated from this set 
of equal values is given by 


é 
Sry Rte 


and the potential of the whole configuration of charges is given by- 


ed ee \e ie. 
(43) aes r =(- oe |e peal +333) iD 


Having subdivided the body in this way, it is natural to say that there is 
no volume density of charge or polarization, and that there is a surface 
density of charge on the two faces x=0, r=2a. That this representa- 
tion is mathematically equivalent to the one given by (42) is seen at 
once by treating (42) by integration by parts. Indeed, the general 
formula* 


(44) f (ev t) drm f Petey ( SVP g, 


reduces, for the special value P= P,=e/2k?, to the equation 


e cosy e \ do 
fae SY are J (se) $4. Ga) F 


It is impossible to choose, on mathematical grounds, between the two 
descriptions; and it is quite meaningless to argue as to whether there 
“really is, or is not”, a volume density of pofarization. A volume density 
of polarization can be defined only with reference to a definite volume, 
and whether or not such a volume is polarized depends on how it is cho- 
sen. There may be, in certain cases, a physical reason for preferring the 
representation given by (42), on account of the physical interpretation 
to which this equation most naturally leads. If, for example, a body is 
thought of as composed of molecules each one of which is neutral but 
polarized, it might be convenient to think of the body as possessing a 
volume density of polarization, and equation (42) would be, at least in 
the first instance, preferable to (43). 

As a third example, suppose that at the points Mo, Mi, Mx, ...., 
are located charges e, e+é:, e+2¢,...., where e is small compared 


*See Part III, Problem 15, of this chapter. 
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to e. If equal cubes of side / are then chosen for Az;, a cell which is 
ith from the left end of V contains total charge 


= ales (i- -5) a| ’ 
west) 


and the volume density of charge is given by the continuous function 


so that 


The polarization p; of this 7th cell is given by 


Uk 
(ie i—1)l l 
ers E k ) +n [nt 5 Je ’ 


~ 

a e, 1° 

= op ee 
The volume density of polarization P would be interpolated from the 
values 

me veh dp 

Py=P.= nf (32) a. 

However, 


dp _ 2e 
B af st (3), Oratie "edt 


et 
Sabie 


where & is a distance, parallel to the direction of x, measured from the 
center of volume of the cell Azv;. Thus, to a high order of approximation, 
the values P; vanish, and the potential due to this configuration of 


charges is given by 
of) 


4nr?= f2- icc (+55 21) 
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in terms of the volume density of charge. This example illustrates the 
fact that the complexes within the volume elements Ar; can be polar- 
ized without there being a volume density of polarization. The variation 
in p which is introduced by the interpolation is just sufficient to repre- 
sent the second term in the expansion of type (9), and the polarization 
term vanishes. 

As a fourth example, consider a configuration which is the same as 
that of the second example, except that the charges found along a line 
L parallel to the z-axis are not equal in magnitude (and alternating 
in sign), but are equal to —e, +e, —(e+e), +(e+e), —(e+2e1), 
+(e+2e,), etc. Then if subdivision I of the second example be used, the 
total charge e; in Ar; is again zero, while the polarization pi is now giv- 
en by 


Therefore, 


ar 


(:-5) 

1 Je+ 2 

ne cules 

and the volume density of polarization is given by the continuous func- 


tion 
P=P.= Qk? E | , 


The potential due to the configuration of charges is thus 


(45) cos (r,2)dr 


1 ( ex 

saa e+ Sr) 
ata if 2k : 2k 
in terms of the volume density of polarization. Having chosen the vol- 
ume cells Ar; in this way, the volume and surface densities of charge 
are zero, and it is natural to say that the body is uncharged but polarized, 
the volume density of polarization being variable. 

If the subdivision II of the second example be used, an alternative 
representation of the potential is obtained. Each interior volume element 
Ar; is found to have a negligible polarization p;. The total charge e; in 
Ar;, however, differs from its value zero in the preceding mode of sub- 
division, due to the fact that /?/2k? positive charges are cut off by the 
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new position of the right face of A7;, and an equal number of positive 
charges added (or negative charges subtracted) by the new position of the 
left face Ar;. That is, 


heh Lisl eprestl Bet hae Lie 
a= — 34 ¢+35 a |-+5y3| e+ 2k al 


Therefore, 
=, @1 
p= — as 
and the volume density of charge is given by the continuous function 
€1 


deems ¥ 


The surface elements on the face «=2a have a total charge 


= wal +5 | : 


so that the surface density of charge on this face is 


pee 4h 
=> taps 


Similarly, 


The potential of the body is therefore given by 


é ae, 


ey é 
ie he) (-3e) 
(46) toon fi) at (nee) n+ {ae 
x2=2a x 


Just as in the second example, the representations (45) and (46) are 
analytically equivalent. Indeed, if (45) be treated, as before, by integra- 
tion by parts, the equivalence of the two formulas is immediately estab- 
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lished. It is thus legitimate to say that the body is uncharged and non- 
uniformly polarized, and use (45) for the potential; or to say that the 
body is unpolarized and has constant volume and surface densities of 
charge, and use (46) for the potential. But it is not legitimate to say that 
the body is non-uniformly polarized, treat (45) by integration by parts, 
and then, still calling it a ‘‘polarized body,”’ say that there is a volume 
and surface density of charge. The integration by parts carries with it, 
if one insists on a physical interpretation of the result, a changed point of 
view. That is, it is not correct to say that a non-uniformly polarized 
body has a volume density of charge given, at any point, by —div P, 
and a surface density of charge given by P,; but it is true that any polar- 
ized body can be viewed as a non-polarized body having a volume density 
of charge —div P and a surface density of charge Pn. 

These examples show the relationships between the mathematically 
defined continuous densities for idealized cases which would be recog- 
nized, physically, as being instances of uniform charge, uniform polariza- 
tion, non-uniform charge, and non-uniform polarization. Although the 
examples are very simple and highly idealized, they exhibit the essential 
character of the relations which exist in the more complicated and general 
cases, and certain general conclusions can be drawn which are of im- 
portance in the classification to be made presently, of bodies as conduc- 
tors and dielectrics. When a body is formed of neutral polarizable units 
whose dimensions are very small compared to the dimensions of Ari, 
it is possible to choose the cells Av; in such a way that p;=p=0. The 
potential due to such a body is then described in terms of the volume 
density of polarization P, as interpolated from the values P;=p;i/Ari. 
It is natural, and usual, to refer to such a body as a polarized body. In 
case the polarization of each unit within Ar; is the same, the polariza- 
tion pi of Ar; is equal to the number of units times the polarization per 
unit. This neutral polarizable unit may be a molecule, or, as in a crystal, 
simply an arbitrary group of charges which may be viewed as a unit of 
construction of the crystal structure. 

In the case of a body in which there are no such neutral polarized 
units whose dimensions are small compared to the dimensions of Azj, 
the polarization of Ar; has the value which arises from the varying num- 
ber density of charges across Ar;. From the statistical regularity of the 
problem, it is evident that this variation is small, and that this polariza- 
tion ~; will be canceled (as in example 2) by that polarization which is 
introduced by the interpolated variation of p, so that the values of Pi 
will vanish. That is to say, when rapid fluctuations in sign are ruled out 
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(such as would occur, for example, were small neutral polarized units 
present), the slowly varying continuous density p is capable of complete- 
ly describing the charged condition of the volume cells. For such a body, 
the problem of representing the potential is quite the same as in the gravi- 
tational case. The potential of such a body is thus described in terms of 
a charge density, and it is natural and usual, to refer to such a body as 
charged, but unpolarized. 

§ 15. Mutual Electrostatic Energy in Terms of the Continuous Densi- 
ties.—It has been seen above that the mutual electrostatic energy of a 
charge e in the presence of a ponderable body (i.e., the total mutual 
energy of the whole configuration minus the internal electrostatic energy 
of the charges forming the body itself) is given by 


(47) V.=e® , 


where ®, the potential due to the charges forming the body, is given, 
by (41), as a function of z, y,z. Then the force Fe on the charge e is 


(48) Fe=—VWV.=—eV®, 


the indicated differentiation being carried out with respect to the co- 
ordinates of e. The total force F ona set of charges e; is then given by 


(49) F=—e; V6;= —Vde.9; , 


where 9%; is the value of © at the position of e;. If this set of charges 
e; forms a second body (as distinguished from the first body, to which @ 
is due), the total force on this second body is thus expressed as the nega- 
tive nabla of 


= -@D >= —— >>) 
(50) Y= Leidi= 5 


the mutual electrostatic energy of one body in the presence of the other. 
In this sum the charges e;’ are those forming the body 1, and the summa- 
tion is to be carried out first with respect to 7’ for a fixed 7, and then 
with respect to 7; so that it does not contain the internal electrostatic 
energy of either body. 

It is obviously out of the question actually to compute Ze; for a 
ponderable body, and the procedure, as before, is to express this sum in 
terms of integrals, of continuous functions, over the volume and sur- 
face of the body. The charges forming body 2 are divided, by means of 
volume cells Ar; of linear dimensions of the order of 1, into subcom- 
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plexes which satisfy the conditions of statistical regularity and slow 
variation (25) and (26). Then the sum 


AV = Dek, 


Ar; 


where e; are now the charges in Ar;, is to be approximately represented 
by means of integrals of continuous functions. This problem is, analyti- 
cally, entirely similar to the one, just considered, which has resulted in 
definitions of p and P, the only difference being that in the sum now 
being considered appears where 1/r appeared before. It is thus evi- 
dent, by direct analogy, that the foregoing sum can be represented by 
two integrals of the form 


f paar ( (P, V)dr, 
Ar; Ar; 


where p and P are continuous functions which, as before, are to be 
characterized by comparing the terms in the expansions of these two 
integrals with the terms obtained by expanding directly the sum e;9,. 
The value of &, however, cannot exceed 2|e|/ro, where the summation 
extends over all the charges of body 1, and where ro is the minimum dis- 
tance from Az; to body 1. Similarly, d6/dx cannot exceed Z|e|/r?, 
0°o/dx? cannot exceed 22|e|/r3, etc. That is, the quantities 


d& , (Le 
®@, (ie) (Fe) veces 


are of decreasing magnitude, and the ratio of successive terms is of the 
saine order of magnitude as the ratio of successive terms of 


ad 1/r 
1, (228), (2). 
Thus, in characterizing p and P by comparing terms in the expansions 
just mentioned, the same terms can be neglected now as were neglected 
previously, and the whole computation can be obtained from the previ- 
ous equations by simply replacing 1/r by ®. The definitions of the 
functions p and P are then the same, in terms of the total charge and 
polarization of the volume elements of the body 2, as the definitions of 
p and P for body 1. That is, the densities, as defined above, are avail- 
able for use both in finding the potential due to a body and in finding the 
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total force on a body. Indeed, the mutual electrostatic energy of the two 
bodies, from the variation of which the force can be found, is given by 


(51) WV = { pbdr+ {(P,V®)dr+ {nbdo+ { (pb, Vb)de , 


the integrals being extended over the volume and surface of body 2, and 
® being the potential due to body 1, as given by (41). Note that the 
variables of integration in these integrals are the unprimed variables 
x,y,z; and that p,7, P,P», and ® are all functions of z,y,z. 

§ 16. The Force and Torque on a Body.—The total force on a body 
can be found by calculating the variation in the mutual electrostatic 
energy VY when the body is shifted but all the charges forming it are 
maintained in the same relative configuration. That is, it can be ob- 
tained by computing the negative nabla of V, holding p, 7, P, and B 
constant and, accordingly, allowing only ® to vary. To make clear the 
fact that only ® is to vary, the equation for the force may be written 


F=—VeV. 
Thus, 
F = { p(—Va®)dr+ {n(—Veb)do— {Va(P, Vb)dr— f{Va(h, VP)do . 
The last two integrals can be simplified by means of the identity 
Va(A, B)=(A,Vz)B+[A curl B], 
which, for the special case A=P, B=V®, reduces to 


Va(P,Vo) =(P,V)V®, 
since 
curl y@=0. 
In the expression (P, V) V®, it is not necessary to retain a subscript on 


either operator V. Making use of this result, and substituting the elec- 
trostatic intensity E for —V¢, the foregoing equation reduces to 


(52) F = { pEdr+ {nEdo+{(P,v)Edr+{(#, V)Edo . 


The £E vector in this equation is that due to all the bodies except the 
one on which the force is being determined. The electrostatic intensity 
E and the densities p, , P, » are functions of x,y,z, the variables of the 
integration. 
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In a similar way the torque on a body may be obtained by calculating 
the variation in Y corresponding to a rotation of the body, the relative 
configuration of the charges remaining unchanged during the rotation. 
The zx-component of the vector torque T is thus given by 


where 6 measures an angular displacement of the body about the 


i 


Fia. 16 Fig..17 


x-axis. As the body rotates, the y- and z-co-ordinates of a fixed point 
of the body change according to the equations 


y= cos 0, 
zZ2=7o sin 0 ; 
so that 
On dy 10 d2c0' 0 0 
a0 dé ay’ dé ae %d2 ” dy’ 
Thus 
a C2 erat hime sta 
a5 podr Pap dr= it E mE |ar, 
which is the x-component of the vector 
flr, pE\dr ) 
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where r is a vector from the origin of the co-ordinates z,y,z to the in- 
finitesimal element dr. Likewise, 


is the z-component of 
Sir, nEldo . 


Since the relative configuration of the charges is unaltered, the vector 
P, ata fixed point in the body, has a constant magnitude, but a direction 
which rotates with the body. Thus 


P,=P’ cos (a—8@) , 
P,=—P’ sin (a—8@) , 


where P’ is the component of P in the y-z-plane. Thus 


OPy_ _ 
Fin aa 
OP 
06 =P, . 
Therefore, 
8 uy ee ba OE, OE, oP, 
- 2 { evayir= (3 (P; B)ar= { (P. FT) +P, FT] +E, ae 
OH, oP, 
+P +E, oe) dr 


. ws aE, _ dB, aE, _ oB, 
- (Ge, BaP drt { [Pa(u dz @ ay )+P, (u dz @ =) 
17. (y ee ap 


Since E=—V®, however, the curl of E vanishes identically, so that 


aE, 0B, aH, aE, aB, ak, 
dy oz’ dz or’ dy Ox- 
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Using these equalities, the foregoing integrals reduce to 


(fi (E.P,—E,P.)dr-+ f lu(P. $ oe p, gle =) 


ok, JE, 
-2(P. 4 bei eeecopuihe a) Jar 


which is the z-component of the vector 
f[P, Eldr+f[r, (P, V)Eldr . 


In the same way it may be seen that 
(P, Vb)do 


is the x-component of 
{[P,Eldo+ {[r,(H,V)Eldo . 
Thus, collecting terms, 


(53) T=f{r, pEldr+f lr, nEldo+ {(P, Eldr+ fl, Eldo 
+ f[r,(P,V)Bldr+ f{r,(¥,V)Eldo 


Here, as in (52), the vector E is that due to all the bodies except the 
one on which the torque is being determined. The electrostatic intensity 
E, and the densities p,7, P,P are functions of x,y,z, the variables of 
integration. 

§ 17. The Essential Electrostatic Characteristics of a Ponderable Body. 
—This section is concerned with the relations between p, 7, and P, and 
not at all with the density of superficial polarization p. If the body 
under consideration has a polarized surface layer, the density p is, of 
course, an essential electrostatic characteristic of the body which must 
be considered along with the two other essential characteristics treated 
in this section. 

In § 14 it was noted, in connection with the illustrative examples, 
that if a body be subdivided and the resulting densities p, », and P be 
determined, the expression for the potential due to the body, namely, 


Pepe (tk J 
o-3 ft artz f? inte { ( P,V tar, 
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can be transformed to read: 


_1 ( (e—div P) 1 ( G@tP,) 
bap (EoD art pe ( EPs) do ° 


It was furthermore seen, in the examples there considered, that it was 
possible to subdivide the body in different ways, giving rise to different 
densities; so that, for example, a body could legitimately be considered 
to have no volume or surface density of charge and a volume density of 
polarization, or to be unpolarized, but charged on the surface and 
throughout the interior. The questions “Is the body polarized?” and 
“Ts the volume density of charge zero?” have, without further specifica- 
tion, no meaning. It was found, however, in the examples considered 
that the quantities 


(ep—divP) and  (+P,) 


were independent of the mode of subdivision. The examples thus suggest 
that these two combined quantities, rather than the three densities 
p, n, P themselves, are the essential measures of’ the electrostatic char- 
acteristics of a body; and that, in any given case, it is possible to sub- 
divide in a way that throws the burden of the description on p and 7 
only, on P only, or, as an intermediate step on p, n, and P, the quanti- 
ties (op—div P) and (n+P,) remaining unchanged throughout. 

It would clearly be difficult to argue directly, in a general case, that 
it is always possible to subdivide a body into volume cells Ar; and sur- 
face cells Av; for which ~; and p; are, for example, zero, while p; and 
p; are, in general, not zero; and also possible to subdivide this same body 
into a set of volume cells Ar; for which p;=0, while pi#0. But this 
direct argument can fortunately be avoided. Suppose that a first division 
of a-body A gives rise to densities pi, 7, and P;, and thus to the fol- 
lowing expression for the potential due to the body: 


_ 1 ((e-—div P,) L, ( Gn) 
pnd. (ctv Pd g.1 (ehalaae 


The force on this body, when in an external field E, is 


F4={ piEdr+ {mEdo+ f (Pu, V)Edr , 
and the torque is 
Fa={(P1, E\dr+ f[r,(Pa, V)Eldr+ {[r, pEldr+ fir, mE|de . 
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These expressions for force and torque have been optained by cal- 
culating appropriate rates of change of the mutual electrostatic energy 


WV = (Ppidr+ {bmdo+{ (Pi, V®)dr . 
The last written integral can be transformed by (44) to read 


f ®P,,da— { ® div Pidr , 
and hence 
WV = {®(o1—div Pi)dr+ [®(m+Pr,)do . 


If, now, the force and torque be calculated from this last expression 
for W, the following expressions will obviously be obtained: 


Fa={E(o—div Px)dr+ {E(m+Pi,)do , 
Ta= {(r,E(p:— (div P1)]dr+ {lr,E(m+Pi,)do . 


Thus the potential due to the body and the force and torque on the body 
depend only upon the two particular combinations 


(p—div P) and (n+P,) . 


Thus two bodies, of the same size and shape, for which the values of 
(o—div P) and the values of (n+ P,) are identical, are electrostatically 
indistinguishable. That is, if a second body B have volume and surface 
densities pz and m2, and a polarization Pz, satisfying the relations 


po—div P2==pi—div P, , 
nmt+P2=mt+P1,, , 

then 
P4=Oz , Fa=FpB, Ta=TsB, 


and the two bodies are electrostatically equivalent. Thus, aside from the 
question as to whether A can be so subdivided as to give rise to densities 
pe, no, Pz, it is clear that another distribution of charges, entirely equiva- 
lent (to the order of the approximation involved in all this treatment) 
to the body A, and which may therefore be substituted for A, can be 
divided so as to result in densities p2, 72, Pe. In particular, either p2, and 
ne or Pz, might be zero; so that body A can always be considered to be 
charged but not polarized, or polarized but not charged. The choice of 
the description is a matter of viewpoint, and the choice of viewpoint 
must be made on physical rather than mathematical grounds. 
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PROBLEMS FOR PART III, CHAPTER I 


. State in detail the argument by which equation (20) follows from the 


equation just below it. 


. By expanding 1/r in the integrand of expression (21) in § 10, prove 


the statement that this quantity represents, to terms of order 1/73, 
the Coulomb term in the potential due to the complex. 


3. See Figure 12 and justify the sign of the fourth term of equation (32). 


4. Given a scalar u and a vector A; show that 


ce | 


10. 


uh. 


div (u,A) =u div A+(A, Vu). 
O25 Ona nOs 


. Show that div Vu=V?u, where V?=— + 


dat ay ag” 
Calculate div u Vv where u and v are scalar functions. 


. Calculate the values of 


3 
[fe avae ‘itd {P32 a, 


the first integral being extended over the area of a circle, and the 
second around the boundary of the same circle. Explain the result. 


. Integrate x? throughout the volume of a sphere, and [2 cos (nx) ]/3 


over the surface of the same sphere. 


. Calculate the divergence of the vectors 


A=ix+jytkz , 
cae ed od 
GSE Ura, 
ee poet Sf 2 
eo Eres | ptr 
Show that div 4=0 s 
Calculate the curl of the vectors 
A=ix+jyt+kz, 
Hit j Yip? 
Baad Sid Boss a Por 


C= ixz—jyx?+keryz. 
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Show that curl V@=0. 
Show that div curl A=0. 


In the general formula 
{div Adr= {A,do ‘ 


substitute for A the vectors wu Vu, u Vv, —v Vu, where u and » 
are scalar functions. Add the two last formulas. 


In the same general formula, substitute for A the vector P/r. Cf. 
with equation (44); cf. § 14. 


Calculate V(A,B) and, as a special case, Va(A,B) . 
Show that (A[B,C]) = (B[C,A]). 
Show that [A[B,C]]=B(A,C)—C(A,B). 


What condition is imposed on the vector iM+ JN by the fact that 
Mdzx+WNdy is an exact differential? 


If the total charge of a complex is not zero, there is always some 
point relative to which the polarization of the complex is zero. Show 
how to locate this point. 


Why is it impossible to use the result of the last problem and the 
argument at the end of § 9 to attempt to show that the Coulomb 
term is always the leading term in the potential due to a complex 
whose total charge does not vanish? 
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Coulomb’s law, as experimentally deduced, is essentially a statistical 
law, applying to the action between complexes of charge. It is consistent 
with the experimental facts to idealize this law to cover the case of a 
single pair of charges, so long as this idealized form of the law is used, 
along with the principle of superposition, only-in cases where large num- 
bers of charge are present. There is some evidence that Coulomb’s law 
does hold between a single pair of charges, but it is interesting to note 
that in the only cases where the direct action between two charges pro- 
duces an observable effect, namely, in those cases where the charges 
come close together, question has often arisen concerning the exactness 
of the inverse square law. 

It is hoped that the definitions here given for the electrostatic po- 
tential and the electrostatic intensity are such as will emphasize the fact 
that these functions have physical significance only at points where 
charge is located, although, considered formally as mathematical func- 
tions, their values can of course be calculated at any point in space. The 
intensity at an “empty’’ point in space is often defined as the force which 
would act on a unit charge if it were placed there without disturbing 
the positions of any of the existing charges. The objection that a unit 
charge cannot be introduced without, in general, altering the whole con- 
figuration is sometimes met by defining the intensity as the limiting value 
of the force per unit charge which would act on a charge were it located 
there, the limit being taken as the magnitude of the charge approaches 
zero. Such a limiting process is clearly incompatible with the modern 
concept of a minimum indivisible charge—the electron. The present 
authors object to basing physical theories on definitions which involve 
what would happen if an impossible thing were true. The most signifi- 
cant trend of modern theoretical physics is the general insistence that 
theories must be based on the facts of experience. The theory of relativ- 
ity, for example, grew out of an insistent demand that we substitute, for 
the old hypothetical simultaneity, a concept of simultaneity based on a 
physically realizable process. A similar viewpoint is found in the more 
recent quantum dynamics, where we also find the proposal to discard 
from physical theories quantities which are not subject to experimental 
measurement. 
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The definition of intensity discussed in the preceding paragraph is 
subject, moreover, to an objection other than that which relates to an 
impossible limiting process. The point involved is a rather trivial case 
of a general question which has been of fundamental significance in the 
development of electrical theories, namely, the general question of the 
significance of the electric and magnetic vectors at points in empty 
space. Physics clearly has no legitimate concern with a theory that.can- 
not be tested by experience, and it is equally clear that, at present at any 
rate, such appeal to the senses as forms the basis of experience can only be 
effected by material agencies. The authors feel, therefore, that a physical 
theory has no concern with “conditions” at an empty point in space, and 
for the precise reason that the point is empty. The English school of 
physicists have been chiefly responsible for the inclusion of all points of 
space within the legitimate field of inquiry of a physical theory, this ex- 
tension being based upon the hypothesis that there is something at an 
empty point in space—the aether. This hypothetical aether has, how- 
ever, consistently refused to make any direct appeal to our senses, and it 
becomes more and more clear that even were there such a medium, its 
essential nature lies in the fact that it cannot make such an appeal. It 
would, therefore, seem to furnish physics with no excuse for concerning 
itself with conditions at points where there is nothing to be conditioned. 

This does not at all mean that a mathematical theory of electricity 
should refuse to consider values of such quantities as electrostatic in- 
tensity or electrostatic potential at points where there is no charge. In- 
deed, the great service which a mathematical theory renders to the 
physical theory consists of the imbedding, so to speak, of the discrete 
physical quantities in a mathematical continuum, the physical quanti- 
ties then appearing as special instances (taken at points where there is 
charge) of a mathematical continuous function. This mathematical func- 
tion is found to obey a certain differential equation, and certain boundary 
conditions, and thus the physical problem is brought under convenient 
and powerful methods of analysis. The complete lack of physical sig- 
nificance of the mathematical function at points in free space is evident 
from the fact that it is perfectly conceivable to imbed the physical values 
in two different mathematical continua, satisfying different differential 
equations and boundary conditions, but physically equivalent since they 
lead to the same values at all points where there is charge. 

It will perhaps be felt that the continuous densities are introduced 
with more care and at greater length than is warranted. The authors feel, 
however, that confusion has existed here which cannot be met by a brief 
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treatment. A procedure often followed is, in fact, this: In the case of 
conducting material the volume density p (and as a limiting case, the 
surface density 7) is either not defined at all or is defined as a sort of 
smoothed-over continuous density of such a sort that its volume integral 
throughout any volume is equal to the actual! total charge in this volume. 
The actual definition of this density p is often open to serious criticism. 
Such a definition, for example, as 


2 Le 
p=lim — 


Ar=0 


does not produce, in the case of a concentrated charge, a continuous (or 
finite) function p; while the concept of an extended charge presupposes 
the concept of density. Other writers borrow, without examination, the 
notion of a continuous density from potential theory; but even granting 
that potential theory has such a concept to lend, the difficulty remains 
that the electrical problem differs in an essential way from the gravita- 
tional problem, since in the former negative as well as positive elements 
appear. 

When dielectrics are treated, they are often idealized into electro- 
statically equivalent bodies formed of doublets; the volume polarization 
P is defined (although not always in such a way as to make it a continu- 
ous function); and the potential of a dielectric is then expressed, in terms 


of P, as 
1 1 
xf (av tar . 


It is then shown that this integral can be transformed to read 


1 (—div P jy 
xf . rege {tae 


and it appears that the potential is the same ‘‘as though” the dielectric 
had a volume charge of density —div P and a surface charge Py. The 
idealized doublet counterpart of the body is then used to show that the 
body actually does have such volume and surface densities of charge. 
All of this, while slightly confusing, is not serious until one asks for the 
representation of the potential due to a body which it is desirable (for 
physical reasons as, for example, in the case of a leaky dielectric) to de- 
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scribe as both polarized and charged. If the densities p, 7, and P are 
determined as they were in the separate cases above, do the terms 


[bart {tas 


contain some portion of the term 


f (Pv *) ar 


or do they not? That is to say, has there been a double count, certain 
charges appearing in two roles? 

It is hoped that the relationship between p, 7, and P is made clear 
by the treatment given here. The notion that the functions p, 7, and P 
result from a particular subdivision of the body leads, without surprise, 
to the fact that different subdivisions might lead to different functions 
p, n, and P. This physical possibility for a shift in the description finds 
its mathematical counterpart in equation (44), which shows how the vol- 
ume polarization term can be mathematically changed into volume and 
surface density terms. The final answer to the question of the possibility 
of shifting the burden of the description from P on to p and 7 or vice 
versa comes in § 17. There it is shown that, since these densities are intro- 
duced for the specific purpose of obtaining the potential due to a body or 
the force and torque on a body, the body may be subdivided in various 
ways that will result in it being judged charged but not polarized, polar- 
ized but not charged, etc.; but that the essential electrostatic character- 
istics (oe—div P) and (n+P,) are independent of the mode of subdi- 
vision. 

The four examples used to illustrate the physical meaning of the con- 
tinuous densities are unfortunately long. They are, however, as simple 
as the actual situation being studied permits. Cases of uniform charge, 
uniform polarization, varying charge, and varying polarization must be 
analyzed, and linear variation is the simplest choice. Although these ex- 
amples are as simple as possible, an added importance results from the 
fact that they are, at the same time, as complicated as possible. The 
volume V may be thought of as composing a small part of a body. The 
assumed conditions of statistical regularity then limit consideration to 
cases of linear variation; and a superposition of the four examples repre- 
sents as complex a situation as electrostatics, in its present form, is 
competent to deal with. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ELECTROSTATIC PROBLEM FOR CONDUCTORS 
AND DIELECTRICS 


if 


Part I. Tue DistrinuTion ProsLteM: ConpucToRS 
INTRODUCTION 


The formulation of the preceding chapter enables one to determine 
the potential due to a body or the force on a body when the distribution 
of charge is known. The present chapter is primarily concerned with the 
question of distribution of charge. The obvious mode of attack is to con- 
sider the average of all forces acting on charges, and to equate (since an 
electrostatic condition is by definition one of statistical equilibrium) 
this sum to zero. The condition thus obtained is the essential characteri- 
zation of the distribution. In considering all the forces on charge, the 
theory of the previous chapter is not sufficient, since it applies only to 
the action of distant groups of charge; whereas the charges within a body 
are subject to the action of both distant and neighboring charges. A 
sphere of radius 6 is therefore drawn about the charge, the forces on 
which are under consideration, so as to separate the distant from the 
neighboring charges. The force due to the charges outside this sphere can 
be treated by the methods of the last chapter. Specific assumption must, 
on the other hand, be made concerning the force due to charges within 
this sphere, the behavior of this force furnishing a discriminating char- 
acteristic of various types of materials. 

Before assumptions are made, however, concerning the force due to 
the neighboring charges within the 6-sphere, a function ®* is intro- 
duced, this being defined, at any interior point, as the potential due to 
all charges outside a sphere of radius 6 drawn about this point. The 
rate of change of this function ®* does not give (at least directly) the 
force due to the charges without the 6-sphere, since in the variation of 
@* the deleting sphere moves, and certain charges are removed from 
consideration while other new ones are added; while in obtaining force 
from the variation of potential, all charges must be held fixed. It is 
found that if the densities p and P have negligible variation through- 
out the interior of the 6-sphere, the force due to outside charges is given 
by E+P/3, where E is the negative nabla of a function which is com- 
puted, at interior points, from the same formula which, at outside points, 
gives the electrostatic potential, and where P is the polarization at the 
point in question. 

The total force on an interior charge is thus E+P/3+/, where f is 
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the force due to the charges within 6. The term f is further resolved 
into that portion f; due to the charges forming the few atoms immedi- 
ately neighboring the point in question, and fz due to the remaining 
charges within 6. A conductor is then defined as a body for which the 
force fi, which is characteristic of the detailed structure of the body, is 
zero. It is argued, on physical grounds, that P and fz are both zero. 
And since the total force vanishes when there is equilibrium, it follows 
that, at such interior points, E=0, or, what is equivalent, ® is constant. 
The constancy of © at interior points is, together with a knowledge of 
the total charge and of the behavior of © at infinitely distant points, 
sufficient to characterize uniquely the distribution. The first two of these 
conditions are, however, in integral form and are not convenient to ap- 
ply; and an equivalent set of equations is obtained ([I], p. 99) in the 
form of a partial differential equation and boundary conditions. From 
these conditions may be found, and hence the distribution of charge 
and the forces and torques may be determined. It is shown that the sol- 
ution of conditions (I) is unique, so that however a solution be obtained, 
one is assured that it is the only one and hence that it furnishes a correct 
solution for the physical problem. 


§ 18. The Force on an Interior Charge Due to Non-neighboring Charges. 
—Equations (52) and (53) above express the total force and torque on a 
body in terms of the densities p, 7, P, & of that body and in terms of the 
potential due to all charges not located on the body in question. But 
the integrals involved cannot be evaluated unless the continuous density 
functions p, 7, P, » are known for all bodies present. These densities, 
depending as they do upon the distribution of charges, are determined by 
the exceedingly complicated interaction of all the charges present, and a 
new difficulty arises in connection with these interactions; for each charge 
of a certain body is affected not only by distant charges on other bodies 
and distant charges on the body in question, but also by charges in the 
immediate neighborhood of the one being considered. Now it is evident 
from the assumptions made when the densities were defined that the ex- 
pression for in terms of these densities is valid only when the point at 
which ® is being calculated is far from all the charges which contribute 
to the densities p, 7, P,# which appear in the formula for &. To empha- 
size this restricted availability of the function &, it will be referred to 
as a “group potential.’’ The group potential due to a group of charges has 
thus no significance at a point near the group of charges. 
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The solution of the distribution problem evidently involves a knowl- 
edge of the total force on each charge. The force due to all those charges 
which lie outside a sphere of radius 6 about the charge in question ( 6 
large compared to molecular and atomic dimensions) can be expressed in 
terms of the group-potential function due to these distant charges. The 
first step in the solution of the distribution problem thus involves a sepa- 
ration of the force on a charge into two parts—one due to the distant 
charges, and the other due to the neighboring charges within the 6-sphere. 

In different types of bodies different assumptions are made concern- 
ing the force due to neighboring charges. But before any such separation 
of the general problem is made, it is possible to discuss, in terms still en- 
tirely general, the force due to non-neighboring charges. 

Thus, consider a charge which is within a body of volume 7 and 
surface 2, and let * be the potential, at O(z,y,z), the position of this 
charge, due to all the charges which lie outside a sphere of radius 6 
drawn around O. That is, let 


(54) 4r@*= { daa oe v’ *)ar!+ f, Gee if (wv *)do! 
aera T—5 (b Sebi > G 


CP 


where p’, 7’, P’, »’ are functions of the integration variables z/y'z’. 
Although it has direct physical meaning only at a point where a charge 
is located, this function @* can be calculated at any interior point, but 
the negative nabla of this scalar function @* is not the intensity E* 
due to all charges outside the 6-sphere, because in calculating the in- 
tensity from the variation of the potential, all charges contributing to 
the potential are to be held fixed. In considering the variation of &* 
from point to point, however, the 6-sphere is carried with the variable 
point, so that in the process of variation certain charges are removed 
from consideration, while other new ones are added. Thus 


E* = —V*0* , 


where V* takes account of the variation from point to point within a 
fixed 6-sphere of the potential due to the charges outside the sphere. 
That is, 


(55) —4rE*= ar vtern p’ Mex Lo +f_v/ (PY, Vv’ *)ar 
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The analytic distinction between V®* and V** will be made clear 
by considering the variation of an integral of the type 


ie f COREA ae 


where z,y,z are the co-ordinates of the center of the sphere 6. Then the 
change in this function, corresponding to an increment Az in 2, arises 
from two sources: first, from the fact that the parameter x in the inte- 
grand has the new value x+Az; and, second, from the fact that the inte- 
gration region has been slightly altered by the shift of the sphere which is 
to be deleted from 7. The portion of the 
rate of change of u* with respect to x 
which results from the first-named source is 
obviously 


On account of the shift in the 6-sphere, on the 

Bias other hand, elements of volume Ar’=do’ 

cos (n,z)Ax are added to the integration re- 

gion, where do’ is an element of the surface s of the 6-sphere and n is an 

interior normal to the 6-sphere at do’. The sign of the factor cos (nz) 

takes account of the fact that in the shift of the 6-sphere the region I (see 

Fig. 18) is to be removed from, and the region II added to, the region of 

integration s—6. Thus the portion of the rate of change of u* with 
respect to x which results from the shift of the 6-sphere is 


f. f cos (nx)do’ 


so that 
du* Of a5 3 
(56) ae re dr +f7 cos (nx)do’ . 
Apply this equation to (54). The result, namely, 
(57) veravrorpt @ ndg Py. es ndo’ 
4n Jr 4x J,\ ’ if 
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shows that the difference between the two modes of variation indicated 
by V and V* appears as two integrals taken over the surface s of the 
5-sphere. 

These two integrals can be simplified in case the physical conditions 
of the problem permit the assumption that the functions p’ and P’ are 
so slowly varying across the range of the 6-sphere as to be practically 
constant. This is a more stringent condition of slow variation than has 
previously been assumed for these functions, since 6 must be large 
enough to contain many volume cells Ar; if the group potential is to be 
legitimately used for all charges outside 6. Under such an assumption 
the values p’ and P’ in the foregoing integrals can be replaced by po 
and Po, the values of p’ and P’ at Of. These integrals then become 


Po yield ae Sep 
reph nda +f (Pow +) nde ; 


the first of which is clearly zero. The second can be written 


Po 
—£, co gn do’ ’ 


where ¢ is the angle between Po and a line from O to do’. It is then 
clear from symmetry that this integral has no component perpendicular 
to the direction of Po, while the component parallel to Po is given by 


Po as 2 of: = Po 
+75i, cos g 276 sin g de= + C 


The value of the integral is thus +3Po, and equation (57) can be re- 
written 


Vor=vrory : 
or 
P 
(58) E*=—Vor+s, 


where E* and P are both measured at O, and where E*, 6*, and P 
are all functions of x,y,z, the co-ordinates of O. 
Now the mathematical function E* defined by (55) is, when p’ and 
P’ are sensibly constant over the sphere, independent of the size 6. For 
two different values of E*, corresponding to two different choices of 
+ Note that this makes p, and Po functions of x,y,z, the co-ordinates of O. 
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6, differ by the intensity due to the uniformly charged and uniformly 
polarized spherical shell contained between the two 6-spheres in ques- 
tion; and the intensity due to this completely symmetrical distribution 
is zero.t It is customary to take advantage of this mathematical fact 
by letting 6 approach zero. Thus 


Fee lahee lhe ee 
5=0 5=0 520 3 
or 
: je 
(59) E*=—lim V@*+—. 
50 3 


It should be carefully realized that allowing 6 to approach zero is a 
purely mathematical device, and in no way affects the fact that E* is 
still the force due to the non-neighboring charges. The advantage, re- 
ferred to above, of this last equation over (58) depends upon the fact 
that it is possible to prove that the first term of the right member of (59) 
is equal to the negative nabla of a function @ given by 
(60) @=lim 4*, 
6=0 

i.e., a function which is the analytical extension, for points within a body, 
of the same function which gives, at exterior points, the potential due to 
the body. The proof just mentioned will now be given. 

The function @* may be written 


DES OF Ptr Oia ore 


the four terms 6*, 6*, 6¥, and 6* being abbreviations for the four inte- 
grals on the right side of (54). Since 6* and %¥ are regular integrals 
which do not depend in any way on the value of 6, it is clear that only 
@* and 6* require consideration. 

It follows from (56) that 


1 
ac 
i Se fe en ae! , COS (nz) 
ox 4m J, ar 2 +E dem 
1 


+ This portion of this statement which refers to polarization may not seem obvi- 
ous. It is easy to check, by direct calculation, that the intensity at the center of a 
uniformly polarized spherical shell is zero. See Part I, Problem 9, of this chapter. 
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the last step depending upon the fact that the surface integral over s 
has been shown to be zero when p’ is constant. Then 


1 1 
0= 0 = 
Sal teed See Hey age oe Ag a 
i eae line ae Oma ae 


provided the integral on the right exists; indeed, this equation is the 
definition of the improper integral on the right. That the improper inte- 
gral does exist is made evident by writing dr’=r?dr dw, where dw is an 
element of solid angle; for, when the element of volume is thus written, 
the singularity is removed. Then the fact that 


depends upon the theorem that an improper integral may be differenti- 
ated with respect to a parameter under the sign of integration, provided 
the resulting integral is uniformly convergent with respect to the param- 
eter. The uniform convergence with respect to x follows at once from 
the remarks, made above, concerning the existence of the integral. It is 
therefore concluded that 

lim Oat eget F 

5=+0 Ox Ox 


The function @}* requires slightly different treatment, owing to the 
fact that the integrand of the improper integral, 


becomes infinite at r=0 as 1/r’, rather than as 1/r. This difficulty 
can be avoided by the procedure (familiar from the theory of the New- 
tonian potential) of reducing the order of the singularity by an integra- 
tion by parts carried out before 6 is allowed to approach zero, i.e., be- 
fore the integral becomes improper. Thus 


1 too mee a= Ya Pog Pr / 
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the integration by parts being based upon the identity. 
ae; (loa ees GING Dag pend 


The function ®* can therefore be written as the sum of three integrals, 
the first of which is entirely analogous to @*, and the second of which 
is entirely analogous to 6¥. It is therefore evident that 


_ GbF aby 
(62) ue dx On’ 
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But since P’ is constant over s, the integral 


{2 do’ 
or, 


is zero from symmetry, so that the last equation is satisfied. 
It has been shown, therefore, that 


provided 


lim Vo*=V o, 
6=0 


where 
6=lim &*, 


5=0 


Equation (59) may thus be written 


(63) rey set 
where 
(64) E=-Ve. 


In these last two equations all quantities written are functions of the 
variables x,y,z. 

§ 19. Definition of a Conductor.—The expression for the force or a 
charge due to the non-neighboring charges has just been obtained. The 
distribution of charges is determined, however, by the total force on 
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each charge, so that it is now necessary to discuss the force due to the 
charges within the é-sphere. This force is affected by the microscopic 
details of construction of the body, and is different for different types of 
bodies. 

Bodies are classified, as regards their electrostatic behavior, into two 
groups: conductors and dielectrics. A conductor is a body whose atoms 
are so constructed and combined that electrons are free to wander about 
in the body, moving from atom to atom. In other words, those forces of 
constitution, operative over ranges of atomic dimensions, which are char- 
acteristic of the detailed structure of the body are such that the elec- 
trons behave, for purposes of electrostatics, as if they were in neutral 
equilibrium under these forces. When the condition of a body is that of 
electrostatic equilibrium, the total force on each charge may be said to be 
zero; and when a conductor is placed under the electrostatic influence of 
another body, the charges of the conductor will be acted on by forces in 
excess of the normal forces of constitution, and the charges will shift 
about into a new equilibrium configuration, i.e., into such new positions 
that the total force on each charge again vanishes. An idealization of the 
actual physical problem is evidently involved in the statement that the 
total force on each charge vanishes when electrostatic equilibrium pre- 
vails. It is of course recognized that a conductor is never, microscopical- 
ly, in equilibrium. The charges are moving about, but with a random 
motion that does not cause any drift of charge from one volume element 
to another. A microscopic motion of charge which does not affect the 
constant value of the total charge ¢; and the polarization p; of each 
volume cell Ar; will not affect the densities p, n, P, », and is therefore 
of no consequence as regards the electrostatic behavior of the body. Each 
charge can thus be thaught of as stationary at an effective position, and 
as acted upon by zero force. 

Now it was observed, when the polarization ~; of a volume cell Ar; 
was discussed, that this polarization is contributed to meagerly by the 
slow variation across Az; of the number density of charges; but that the 
major portion of p;, in a case where /; is large enough to be important, 
arises from the existence within Ar;, of neutral but polarized units. 
Such units might be, for example, polarized atoms or molecules. But 
such units can exist only if there is, within each unit, some restraint 
which allows a small differential shift of the positive and negative 
charges, but which prevents these charges from wandering away from 
the unit in question. A conductor is, by definition, a body in which such 
restraints do not exist, so that the polarization p; of a volume cell in a 
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conductor arises solely from the slow variation across the cell of the num- 
ber density of charges. It has been assumed above, however, that the 
density p is sensibly constant not only across a cell, but also across the 
many cells contained in a sphere of radius 6. It is thus evident that the 
volume polarization term should play no rdéle in the discussion of the elec- 
trostatic behavior of an idealized conductor, so that the force on an 
interior charge, due to the non-neighboring charges, is, from equation 
(64), given by 


(65) E*=E=—V®. 


The force due to the charges within the 6-sphere will be denoted by 
f, and will be divided into that part f: due to the charges within a few 
molecular diameters of the center of the sphere, and the part fe due to 
all the other charges in the 6-sphere. The present state of knowledge con- 
cerning the forces acting between charges very near one another, and 
concerning the detailed construction of a body, makes impossible any 
analysis of the forces f; and fz, and, in generai, assumptions must be 
made concerning each of these portions of the total force. However, 
the charges whose distances from the one in question are of the order of 
atomic dimensions give rise to the above-mentioned force of constitu- 
tion, and in the case of a conductor, this force is zero. Thus the force f; 
vanishes by virtue of the definition of a conductor. There remains for 
consideration the force fe due to those charges which are within the 
5-sphere, but whose distances from the center of the sphere is greater 
than the range of the intra-molecular forces of constitution. It is as- 
sumed that this force fz is also zero. This assumption is a natural one 
in view of the fact that the density p is practically constant over the in- 
terior of the 6-sphere. Under any law of force which depends upon the 
distance between charges, and acts along the line joining them, the force 
on a charge due to a symmetrical spherical distribution about it would be 
zero. The charges within the 6-sphere do not necessarily form an abso- 
lutely symmetrical configuration, but they do give rise to a density p 
which is completely symmetrical. The foregoing assumption is thus 
based upon the reasonable notion that if the charges give rise to a com- 
pletely symmetrical density, they do not themselves sensibly deviate from 
a completely symmetrical distribution. Those slight deviations from 
complete symmetry which exist in the immediate neighborhood of the 
charge in question would be the most likely to give rise to a non-vanish- 
ing force, but these immediately neighboring charges have already been 
disposed of when considering the force fi. 
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If, then, the total force on a charge, and the force due to all the charges 
within the 6-sphere are each, in the case of a conductor, equal to zero, 
it follows that their difference, i.e., the force due to the non-neighboring 
charges, must equal zero. A conductor is thus characterized by the equa- 
tion 


(66) P= has 7S » 


which holds at all interior points. It follows directly from this equation 
that the function @ must be constant throughout the interior of a con- 
ductor. 

§ 20. The Surface Polarization of a Conductor.—The surface atoms of 
a body are, unlike those in the interior, under conditions which are essen- 
tially one sided. It is natural, therefore, that a charge which is very near 
the surface of a body be subjected to restraints quite unlike those which 
govern interior charges. And it is natural that the ‘‘one-sided”’ electrical 
force, which acts on charges near the surface, produce a relative shift of 
the unlike charges, and hence a polarization ~; of the thin volume cells 
Ar; which lie along the surface of the body. It should be noted that the 
surface polarization now being discussed is one which results not from 
any special charged condition of the body, nor from its being under the 
influence of any other charged body, but simply from the inherent one- 
sidedness of the conditions that obtain at the surface. That is, it is an 
intrinsic surface polarization, characteristic of the electrical structure of 
the body in question. At a point on the surface the conditions are asym- 
metrical with respect to the tangent plane, but symmetrical with respect 
to the normal. The intrinsic polarization is thus taken as directed along 
the normal, and, since it is determined only by the characteristic struc- 
ture of the body, it is assumed to be constant in magnitude. It has been 
noted that an intrinsic surface polarization is to be expected on the basis 
of the Rutherford atom, and quantitative deductions have been made on 
the basis of this model* 

It is customary to assume that, in the case of a conductor, there is no 
surface polarization other than the intrinsic surface polarization. This 
assumption is a reasonable one, since the forces due to distant charges 
are surely small compared to the intra-atomic forces of constitution. 
When these intra-atomic forces are in balance, as they are in the interior 
of a conductor, the forces due to distant charges may produce ob- 
servable results; but when the intra-atomic forces are out of balance, as 


* J. Frenkel, Philosophical Magazine, XXXIII (April, 1917), 297-322. 
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they are near the surface of a body, a possible polarization produced by 
the small external forces would be negligible compared to the intrinsic 
polarization produced by the much larger forces of constitution. 

The portion of the potential @ which corresponds to this constant 
intrinsic surface polarization is given by 


aN ror l\,,_ » ( cos@do’ 
i f (wv +) =f =? 


where @ is the angle between }#’ and the direction from do’ to P, of 
co-ordinates x,y,z, the point at which the potential is being measured. 
But cos @ do’ is numerically equal to the projection of the area do’ on 
a plane normal to the direction of r, so that 


cos S do Sant he 
where dw is the solid angle subtended by do’ at the point where the po- 
tential is being calculated, the upper or lower sign being used according 
as the angle between }’ and the direction from do’ to P is acute or 
obtuse. The foregoing integral may thus be written in the form 


ie { (Ee). 


If this integral be extended over the surface of a body, and if the 
point at which the potential is being measured be outside the body, a 
line having the direction of r cuts the surface at an even number of 
points, at half of which dw is positive, and at half of which dw is nega- 
tive. Thus the potential due to this normal surface polarization of con- 
stant magnitude is, at all points outside the surface, equal to zero. If, 
on the other hand, the point at which the potential is being measured is 
inside the surface, a line having the direction of r cuts the surface at an 
odd number of points; say 2n+1 points. At 2n of these points the 
values of dw cancel, while at the remaining point dw is positive or nega- 
tive, according as }# points along the interior or exterior normal to the 
surface. Thus the potential due to this polarized layer is, at interior 
points, given by 


To avoid carrying the double sign, it can be assumed that the polarization 
is directed along a certain one of the normals, say the interior normal. 
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Then the magnitude itself is to be considered negative if the polarization 
is actually oppositely directed. The potential at interior points would 
then be given always by +u. 

It should be noted that the potential due to this polarized layer is 
discontinuous across the surface, the constant ‘‘inside” value differing 
from the constant ‘‘outside”’ value by the amount yu. In the more general 
case of a variable polarized surface layer, the potential has this same dis- 
continuity characteristic, i.e., the value which ® approaches as the sur- 
face is approached from without differs from the corresponding inside 
limit by an amount uw, where yu is the magnitude of the surface density 
of polarization at the point approached.* 

§ 21. The Distribution Problem for Conductors.—It follows from the 
defining characteristic of a conductor, discussed above, that the charge 
on a conductor is distributed in such a way as to satisfy the two equa- 


tions: 
dr do : : : 
a eetae) Baan Constant at interior points, 


fo dr+{n do=Total charge on conductor. 


(67) 


The functions p and 7 are to be determined from these simultaneous 
integral equations. In the special case of a spherical conductor of radius 
a and of total charge «, the symmetry of the problem aids one in guess- 
ing possible functions p and 7 which will satisfy these equations. For 
example, if the volume density of charge p be zero, while the surface 
density be uniform and given by ¢/47a”, the second of these equations is 
obviously satisfied. Moreover, the value of the function 


do_¢ (do 
1? 4a? r 


is constant within the sphere. In fact, let P be a point within the sphere 
whose distance from the center is 6, and let @ be the angle between the 
radius through P and any other radius. Then the surface area 


27a” sin 6 dé 


lying between cones of generating angles 6 and 6+d6 may be chosen for 
the surface element do, and the integral may be written 


€ ™ sin 6 dé 
2 ip ; 


* See, e.g., Poincaré, Théorie du Polenticl Newlonien, pp. 218 ff. 
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If the variable of integration be now changed, according to the scheme 
r? = a?+b?—2ab cos 0, 
rdr=ab sin 6 dé, 


the value of the integral is at once seen to be independent of the position 
within the sphere of P. In fact, 


It is obvious, however, that in a less simple case the determination of 
the functions p and 7 from equations (67) would offer great practical 
difficulties, owing to the fact that such pairs of integral equations have 
not received much study. The method of 
procedure, by means of which the problem 
is reduced to more familiar analytic form, is 
a common one, often used in evaluating 
difficult integrals. Consider, for example, 
the definite integral 


ioe) ' a? 
Sees 
= e doe 
0 


This integral can be evaluated by differen- 
tiating under the sign, with respect to the parameter a, and by forming 
a differential equation which w satisfies. Thus 


2 lore) a? 
du * -2-7 adz —2- 
—-= = oD é Si ea ha é “da 
da 0 x 0 


Fig. 19 


and hence 
u=Ce~* . 


When a=0, wu reduces to the probability integral 


oe Vir 
edz = ——— 
f on 
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so that the constant C equals V4/ 2, and the value of the definite inte- 
gral is 
cc $ E24 , 
A similar procedure will be followed here. The integrals 


ai 
auNs vcr © & , do" a nto aee 
a r +i fr mith) Caan e 


will be differentiated with respect to the co-ordinates x,y,z of the point 
at which @ is being measured, and a differential equation for ® will be 
derived. This differential equation, together with boundary conditions, 
will then be shown to have a unique solution, from which the densities 
p’ and 7’ can be deduced. 

The differential equation for 6, just referred to, is obtained, as a 
matter of fact, by computing the second rather than the first derivatives 
of ®. The integrals 


are regular, and can be differentiated with respect to x, y, or z under 
the sign. Thus: 


; 1 1 
as fae 
1. oO" Bo aislinds ike pan Lie (fagly ney s 
Eee aed ir rattle =2fs Pie iad 
1 
Qe? — 
1 AG r 
Yaa)” an oat 


If these terms be added to the corresponding second partials with respect 
to y and z, the result is* 


al 
ve ey Er im yp! paelitr aat V2 do! 
1” on Ar r 
Lt 9 lye 
ttf ani it ae 


* See Appendix , § 4, (41), for the operator v?=“nabla square.” 
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since 


If the point z,y,z is a point in empty space, i.e., a point which is not 
within some body, the integral 


1 a 
ry Be os 


is also regular, and 


1 drat 1 
2 es Spee ley, tae mae 
, ifs r alr y r oat 


Therefore at all points in empty space the function ® satisfies the linear 
partial-differential equation 


V7b=0. 
At points within a conductor the integral 


ib onthe 


dew) Yas 


is improper, and care must be used in carrying out the differentiation. 
It has already been seen that an improper integral of the type 


[E dr! 
yf 


can be differentiated, with respect to x, y, or z, under the sign. Thus:* 


the integral being carried out over all of the body + which is exterior to 


* One should distinguish carefully between this equation and equation (56). The 
sphere, of radius e, here under consideration has a fixed center. 
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a sphere, of radius e, drawn about the point z,y,z. If the expression 
within the bracket be treated by integration by parts, the result is 


2 Lim { (281 gy (et s08 ne) gy (e008 (ae) gy 
Ox 4a «=0 70x! x Ss r > r 
-! lim dp’ 1 ay aed p’ cos (nz) ae 
4a «=0 TE ox! i > r 


where 2 is the surface of the body 7, and where S is the surface of the 
e-sphere, the limit ‘of the integral over S being clearly zero. 

Both these integrals again satisfy the conditions that permit differ- 
entiation under the sign; thus 


1 1 
0- Sie = 
am 1 apurey ie 
Ox? 4a ns (i 28 Ox’ ties ie es aes 


or, integrating by parts again, 


gel ai 
. 1 > , r if / r / / 
a lim p 9a” dr’ — ae On" cos (nx )do 
«=0 moe ts Os 


If this expression be added to the corresponding second partials with 
respect to y and z, the result is 


! a; F 
Vids ne fev e a 5z/ 008 Oe Tiay cos (ny’) 


a; 
cel ! ' 
+ az ©08 (nz’) | do 
But 
v2i=0, 
and 
a+ a+ a- a> as j 
o — cos (ne')+ 5 ” cos (ny) +37 7 cos SLs ele org =? seca ester 9 
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Therefore, 


1}; p’ 
Vige =i Fd ah 
4a «=0 iL 72 do 


By the theorem of the mean for integrals, this reduces to 


vib=— jim * ( do’ = limp, 


e=0 «=0 


where is the value of p at some point on the sphere of radius e. Thus 
(68) V’b=—div E=—p, 


where the value of p is taken at the point z,y,z. Since, however, the 
potential is known to be constant at points within a conductor, and since 
V’*@ is therefore zero at all interior points, it follows that the volume 
density of charge must be zero, so that, in the electrostatic problem for 
conductors, the potential function ® satisfies, at every point in space, 
the differential equation 


(69) V2b=0. 


The variation, from point to point, of the potential © is governed 
by this equation. The total function @ is a sort of “patchwork” func- 
tion, built out of parts which are constant within conductors, and the 
part which varies from point to point in empty space. A vast number of 
functions vary in the way prescribed by the foregoing equation, and to 
pick out the one which, in a given problem, will fit properly on to 
the constant portions within the conductors, it is necessary to investi- 
gate the continuity, across the boundaries of the conductors, of the 
potential @ and its derivatives. 

It follows from the remark just above concerning the vanishing of p 
that the potential is given by the two terms 


a gl 
el , do’ 1 cilia aGy 
ie r ale oa 


The second term, namely, that due to the intrinsic surface polarization, 
has been shown to be zero at all exterior points. In determining ® at 
such points this term may therefore be disregarded, but it should be re- 
membered, in connection with the boundary conditions, that the portion 
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of ® due to this term is discontinuous across the surface of a conductor, 
the discontinuity having the constant value yu. 

The first term is continuous across the surface of a conductor. It is, 
in fact, clear that any discontinuity in this function can arise only from 
the integral over a very small region of the surface which contains the 
point at which the boundary is to be crossed. A sufficiently small por- 
tion of the surface may be regarded as a plane surface over which 7 is 
sensibly constant. It is thus sufficient to consider the behavior in the po- 
tential due to a circular disk with a constant surface density 7.* The 
potential due to such a disk, at a point on the axis whose distance from 
the disk is x, is given by 


n (°2rydy 1, —— _ 
— ——$—— = -- VA ey? 
al VL 9 in 2t+a—V 2"), 


where a is the radius of the disk. As x approaches zero, either in the 
negative or the positive direction, this expression approaches the value 
an/2, so that the potential 
is continuous across the disk, 
and hence across the surface. 
Since this term is continuous 
across the surface of a con- 
ductor, and since the in- 
trinsic polarization term has 
the constant - discontinuity 
u, it follows that the poten- 
tial ®, at points outside a 
conductor, must approach, 
as the surface of the conductor is approached, a constant value equal 
to ;, so that ;+ 4; is the constant interior value of the potential of 
the ith conductor, where y; is the magnitude of the intrinsic polariza- 
tion. 

Although the potential due to this circular disk is continuous, the 
normal derivative of the potential is discontinuous. Indeed, from the 
foregoing expression 


Fic. 20.—The potential at points on the axis of 
a circular disk. 


|@ 


n = 
a) Yeta V2 


for) 


Ne Soke sys pee i x 
Vete—Ve\=3| se | ; 


* For a detailed and rigorous treatment, sce Poincaré, op. cil., pp. 92 ff. 
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so that 
. Od — n 
ne SAD. z>0 
nr eee 
z=0 Ox 


That the values of 9@/dz just below and just above the disk must 
be different is obvious physically. If, for example, the surface density 7 
be positive, —d/dx just above the disk is the upward intensity, which 
would be clearly positive; while —d6/dz just below the disk is again 
the upward intensity, which would clearly be negative at such a point. 
Then if n; and nz are oppositely directed normals to the surface at the 


point in question, 
O® O® 
(Saitilenhcee 2 


where, for example, (06/dn,); means the limit of 86/dm as the point 
at which the derivative is taken approaches the surface from the side 
into which n; points. It is customary to abbreviate this notation and 
write simply 


(70) SS ee Sy ’ 


the meaning, of course, being the same as before. Although this equa- 
tion has been obtained by considering only the potential due to the sur- 
face charge n, it is true if the potential due to the intrinsic polarized 
layer be included in &, for the normal derivatives of this latter contribu- 
tion are both zero. This equation can be further simplified on account of 
the fact that the potential is constant within a conductor. Thus if n; is 
an interior normal, and nz=n an exterior normal, 


Token) 
am? 
so that* 
(71) ab ab_ 


omy on 
* The density 7 has been considered a function of 2’,y’,z’, while @ is a function 
of z,y,z. This equation means, as its derivation clearly indicates, that the value of 


n at x’,y’,z’ isequal to the values of d@/dn at x=2', y=y’, z=z’. Thus when 0@/dn 
is substituted for 7, x,y,z in d6/dn must be replaced by 2’,y’,z’; and vice versa. 
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A still further specializing characteristic of the potential 6 may be 
obtained by considering the nature of the limiting value of this function 
as the distance from any body to the point at which ® is measured in- 
creases indefinitely. It is supposed that all the bodies under considera- 


Fig. 21 


tion can be contained within some finite volume. Then at any point with- 
out this volume ‘ 
1 { n’do’ 


ade rie 


the integral being extended over the surface of all conductors. This inte- 
gral may be re-written as 


ee Aid name TE on BN do’ 
4) (R?+r—2Rr; cos 612 °° ? 


+ 1 ; i r —1/2 ; 
“aif (147 2 p COs a) do’ , 


lim Ro= f ido’ = Lotal charge | 


pes Ar 


so that 


In the same way it may be shown that 


lim Reo 

R=0 8 
is also finite. When it is desired to refer to the characteristic behavior 
at infinity which is expressed by these relations, the potential will be 
said to be “regular at infinity.”’ 
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The various points just discussed give rise to the following schedule 

of conditions on the function ®: 

(a) V’*>=0, at all points. 

| b) Either the constant potential ; or the total charge e; of 
each conductor must be known. Thus ® reduces, on each 
conductor, to a known constant ©; or ® reduces to an un- 
known constant, while on the surface 2; of the ith con- 
ductor* 


(I) 


a 


c) ® is regular at infinity. 


This schedule of conditions will be referred to collectively by the 
Roman numeral (I). The mathematical formulation of the electrostatic 
problem will now be completed by proving that there exists but one 
function ® satisfying these conditions. This theorem will then guarantee 
that a function, obtained in any way whatsoever, which satisfies these 
conditions, is the actual solution of the physical problem. 

§ 22. The Uniqueness of the Solution.—Before giving the proof of the 
uniqueness of the solution of (1), it 1s necessary to establish an identity 
which is a form of Green’s theorem. Integration furnishes the equation 


(72) i re if Ab costars 
T Ox = 


where > is the surface of the volume 7, and where n is an exterior 
normal. If this equation be added to the two corresponding equations 
in y and z, the result is 


(73) { aw Adr= fa ndo , 


where A is the vector whose components are A,, A,, and A,. If A be 
given the special form U VU, this equation reduces to 


oU ou \? ouU\2 oU\2 
co fora fo Mae [[e2) (24 Sno. 


which is the identity sought. 


* See last footnote. 


t See Appendix, § 5, A, for more complete discussion. 
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The uniqueness will first be proved for a closed region which is a 
cavity within a conductor whose potential $9 is supposed known. Sup- 
pose that there are two functions 4; and ®, satisfying (I), and set 


®,—P,= U ° 
Then from (I) 
V2 0, 


at all points within the cavity; while on the walls of the cavity, since ®, 
and ®, reduce, at all such points, to the same constant ®o, 


U=0. 


If these values he substituted in (74), the result is 


aU\?2 au\? au\?2 
fe (SE +(57) +(52) |ero- 
But since the integrand is essentially positive, it follows that it must 
vanish identically, i.e., it follows that 


aU _aU_ au _ 


ox ay) (Oz 
Thus the rate of change of U in any direction is zero, and since U is 
zero on the boundary of the cavity, it is zero throughout the interior. 
The difference between the two solutions ®, and ® therefore vanishes 
identically, and the solution is unique. 

Consider next the potential at any point in free space due to a set 
of conductors whose potentials are known. Apply formula (74) to the 
volume whose interior boundary is the exterior surface of all the con- 
ductors, and whose exterior boundary is a large sphere, of radius R, 
which contains all the conductors present. Call U, as before, the differ- 
ence of two possible solutions. Then from (I), U satisfies the conditions 


VU =0, 
U=0 on the interior boundary, 
| U is regular at infinity. 


The first volume integral of (74) vanishes as before. The surface integral 
must now be extended over both the interior and exterior boundaries. 
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The surface integral over the interior boundary vanishes, as before, 

since U is zero on this boundary. Let the radius R of the exterior 

boundary approach infinity. Then, from the regularity at infinity, U 

vanishes as 1/R, and 0U/dn=0U/0R vanishes as 1/R?. Thus if 
=F?dw is an element of surface on the sphere, 


fur acce(' ar (es =P fae, 


where F is some finite number. Therefore, as R approaches infinity, 
the surface integral over the exterior surface vanishes. Then, as before, 


J (se) + Gr) + (2) Jer-2 


the region of integration now having become all space exterior to the 
conductors, and it follows as before that the potential is unique. 

If, in either of these proofs, the potential of each conductor is not 
known, but its total charge e; is given, the proof must be modified. In 
proving that the surface integral over the conductors is zero, it is not now 
known that U vanishes on the surface of each conductor. However, since 
U is the difference of two solutions @; and &:, each of which must reduce 
to a constant on each conductor, it follows that U is constant over the 
surface of each conductor. Thus 


ies Dey ee do =U [fe ao— {2 ae do | =U(—e;+e,)=0, 


and the remainder of the proof, in either instance, goes exactly as before. 
§ 23. Gauss’s Theorem.—In the previous section it was shown that the 
surface density 7 on a conductor is given by —d®/dn, so that 


O® 
(75) ic do=—e, 


where e is the total charge on the surface of the conductor, the integral 
being extended over that surface. It is possible, however, to assign a 
more general meaning to this equation. In fact, if the surface integral 
be extended over any closed surface © whatever, the foregoing equation 
is still correct provided e is interpreted as the total charge contained 
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within the surface. To prove this statement, apply (73) to the region in 
question, and let A have the special value V@. The formula can be ap- 
plied only to a region throughout which the components 0®/dz, d®/dy, 
d6/dz of V® are continuous. It has been shown that these derivatives 
are discontinuous across any surface S; where 7~0. Such surfaces of 


Fig. 22 


discontinuity S; must therefore be excluded from the region of integra- 
tion by inclosing them in surfaces ¢;, such as are shown dotted in the 
figure. Let the volume within 2 be called 7, and the volume inclosed 
by the surfaces o; be called 6. Then (74) reads: 


ae ab oe 
f# +d dom {adr {pa 4 


As an inclosing surface o; shrinks down on the surface of discontinuity 
S;, the integral 
O® 
if an do 
approaches the value 
o® o® 
- fol (Gn) (on) e] 
=, ndo . 
Sy 
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Thus, as all the inclosing surfaces o; shrink down on the surfaces S;, the 
foregoing equation becomes 


od 
if re do= - { -E ae ; 


where e is the total charge within 2.* Equation (75), with the extended 
significance just given it, is sometimes called ‘‘Gauss’s theorem.” The 
derivation just given includes the case of both surface and volume 
densities of charge. In an electrostatic problem for conductors, p is zero, 
and only the integral involving 7 remains. 

§ 24. Applications of the Uniqueness Theorem.—The uniqueness 
theorem may be used to establish the fundamental additive character of 
potentials and charge densities. Suppose, for example, that a set of con- 
ductors be raised to potentials ®; by charges e;, and that ® is the po- 
tential at any point in free space. Then if the charges are given new 
values me;, each charge being the same fractional part m of its original 
value, the potential at any point will be m®. For the conditions 


V’mb=mV*b=0 , 


m® is regular at infinity, 


are satisfied; and therefore by the uniqueness theorem m® is the only 
and hence the correct solution. Since the potential at any point in space 
is m times its original value, it follows directly that the potentials of the 
conductors themselves are given by m®;. At any point on the surface of 
a conductor the surface density of charge is given by the negative rate 
of change of the potential in the direction of the exterior normal. 
Hence if 7 is the surface density when the charges are e; and the po- 
tential @, the surface density when the charges are me; and the poten- 
tial m® is given by 

_ IMP _ oP 


——= —l--— =Mn. 
On aon q 


* It is easily seen that if there be charge on the surface & itself, the integral un- 
der consideration gives the charge on > as well as that within >. 
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Increasing or decreasing all the charges in a given ratio thus increases 
or decreases (in the same given ratio) both the potential at any point, 
and the surface density on all the conductors. 

Suppose further that a set of conductors be raised to potentials &; 
by charges e;, and to ‘potentials o, by charges e,; then they are raised 
to potentials (6; +.) by charges (e, +e, ’). For since charges e, raise 
the conductors to potentials ©; , 


©’ is regular at infinity, 


and since the charges e, raise the conductors to potentials ®;’, 


Vb" =0, 


jes apes 


©” is regular at infinity, 


it follows by addition that 
V2(6'+6")=0, 


f2et80 a = (Fae +(e Tae ey 


©’+” is regular at infinity, 


which, by the uniqueness theorem, prove that 6’+” is the potential 
when the charges are e,+e,.. When the total charges on the conductors 
are e,+e,, the surface densities of charge 7; can be shown, in the same 
manner as above, to be 


/ a 
m= TTI: » 
where 7, and 7; are the surface densities when the total charges are ¢; 


and e,, respectively. 
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As a further illustration of the usefulness of the uniqueness theorem, 
consider the problem of determining the potential at any point due to a 
conductor which is itself uncharged, but which contains a cavity within 
which is located a charge +e. 

The potential at any point exterior to the conductor, due to a charge 
e located in the cavity, satisfies the schedule of conditions 


V’b = 0 in free space, 


{2 do = —e over exterior boundary of the conductor, 


on 
® is regular at infinity, 


the second equation resulting from an application of Gauss’s theorem to 
the external surface of the conductor.* These conditions are identical, 
however, with those which hold when a solid conductor has a chargee. It 
follows from the uniqueness theorem, therefore, that the potential at 
any point in the space outside the conductor 
is the same in the two cases. In the case of 
a solid conductor there is a surface charge 
given by 
dg OP. 
YU on ? 
and since the potential at every point, and 
hence the normal derivative of the potential, 
Fic. 23.—A charge ¢ located 18 the same in the two cases, there is the same 
in a cavity of a conductor. surface distribution on the exterior sur- 
face of the hollow conductor. Since, how- 
ever, the total charge of the hollow conductor is zero, and since the 
volume density of charge is also zero, it follows that there is a surface 
distribution on the walls of the cavity of total amount —e. In the case 
of the hollow conductor, the surface distributions on the exterior surface, 
and-on the walls of the cavity, are known as “induced charges.”’ 


PROBLEMS FOR PART I, CHAPTER II 


1. Under what circumstances can an integral be differentiated with re- 
spect to a parameter which occurs in the integrand? 

2. The function x?+y? is integrated throughout the interior of the par- 
allelopiped bounded by the planes r= +a, y= +b, z=+c. What 


*Sce preceding footnote. 
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functions, integrated over the surface of this same body, would pro- 
duce the same final answer? 


. At points outside the sphere z?+y?+2?=4, the intensity 
E=132+j3y+k3z . 


At points inside the sphere, E=0. What value does » have on the 
sphere? 


. For «>0, the intensity vector is given by the equation 
E=i(2+2)+j8+y)+k(3+z) , 
while for x<0, 
E=i(3y+4z2—2)+j(8+y+2)+R8+2—2). 
What is 7 on the plane x=0? 


. On one side of the plane x+y+z2z=0, 


B=i(2+ 7, —¥,— 7) +118 oi arr: (3+ Jat). 


while on the other side 


a ata (at ya) T*(3 er pRv, ar 


What is the surface density of charge on the plane? 


. Prove from the uniqueness theorem that the charge on an isolated 
spherical conductor is uniformly distributed. 


. Prove that the potential is constant at points within a cavity located 
in a conductor. 


. A conductor, on which is a total charge e, contains a cavity within 
which is located an additional amount of charge e’. Use Gauss’s 
theorem to find the total charge on the wall of the cavity, and on the 
exterior surface of the body. 


. Suppose a spherical shell whose interior and exterior radii are r; and 
r. to have a uniform volume density of polarization whose magnitude 
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is P and whose direction is that of the z-axis. Show that the z- 
component of the intensity at the center of the sphere is 


hy Gti Near? 
pf" [7 Bees ost) 25 sin oar do=0, 
Ue eed 


10. In § 20 it was shown that the normal derivative of the potential due 
to a circular disk is discontinuous as the disk is pierced. Show that 
the tangential derivative of the potential is continuous. 


11. Asis indicated by the previous problem, the tanzential component of 
the electrostatic intensity is continuous as one pierces a charged sur- 
face. Do the fields given in Problems 3 and 4 conform to this de- 
mand? 


12. Show that Problem 5 is obtained from Problem 4 by rotating the 
x-axis of Problem 4 into the position of a normal to the plane 
x+y+z=0, and the y-axis of Problem 4 into a position lying in the 
x-y-plane of Problem 5. 
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The schedule of conditions (I) above has just been shown to determine 
uniquely the electrostatic potential. For various types of problems spe- 
cial methods have been developed which lead conveniently and simply 
to the function which satisfies the schedule of conditions (I). Part II of 
this chapter exhibits and explains some of these methods. The image 
method, for example, furnishes a solution to many problems. For other 
problems it is convenient to transform the conditions (I) into the form 
they assume when curvilinear co-ordinates are used. The essential ad- 
vantage in the use of such co-ordinates is that it is possible (as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the sphere or ellipsoid) to choose such co-ordinates 
that the equation of the surface of the conductor in question is \=a, 
where a isaconstant and 2 is one of the curvilinear co-ordinates. Then 
the condition “ @ is constant on a conductor” is expressed as ‘f @ = 
constant, when \=a’’—a formulation of this condition which is more 
simple and more easy to apply than it would be in case other less suitable 
co-ordinates were used. 

This section also introduces the concept of the capacity of a conduc- 
tor, and contains a brief treatment of logarithmic potential. 

§ 25. The Method of Images.—An important special method of de- 
termining the potential and the distribution of charge in certain electro- 
static problems is the so-called “‘method of images.’”’ This method will 
be illustrated by several problems, the most simple of which is the de- 
termination of the potential due to a charge e located a distance a from 
an infinite conducting plane whose potential is zero. It is convenient to 
separate the potential @ into the sum of two terms, one of which, e/4z7, 
is the potential due to a charge e; while the other, , is the potential 
due to the charge which is induced on the surface of the conductor. The 
potential 4; must satisfy the conditions 


Vv’, =0 in free space, 
= A bth on the surface of the conductor, 
Anr 
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the latter condition arising from the fact that on the conductor 
e 
Megane &,=0 


If, by inspection or otherwise, a function %, regular at infinity, can 
be obtained which satisfies those conditions, then the potential ® is the 
physical potential sought. It is easily seen, however, that 


is such a function, 7’ being the distance to O’, the image point of O, 
where e is located. Thus the complete solution is 


erp hin vl 
Deal 


and the effect of the charge induced on the surface of the conductor is 
exactly equivalent, at exterior points, to an imaginary charge —e located 
at 0’. 

Since the intensity within the conductor is zero, the surface density 
of charge is given by —0®/dn, and it is easily calculated from the last 
equation that 

Bigna te 
mma 


The surface charge is thus heaped up under the inducing Chae é, as is 
shown in Figure 24. 

The method of images may be stated as follows: Having a given dis- 
tribution of charges and conductors, one seeks an arrangement of imagi- 
nary charges not located within the region in which the potential is de- 
sired, which imaginary distribution together with the actual specified 
distribution will make the potential reduce to suitable constants on all 
conductors. Then this imaginary distribution may be discarded; for by 
the uniqueness theorem the solution obtained is the only one, and the 
actual induced surface charge on all conductors may be calculated as 
usual from the normal derivative of the potential. The word “image” is 
used in describing the method since, as is illustrated by the problem just 
discussed, the notion of a geometrical image is often involved in the loca- 
tion of the imaginary charges. 
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Consider next a pair of conducting planes intersecting normally, with 
a charge e located within the right angle. The potential at any point in 
the angle between the planes may be obtained at once by the image 
method, the previous illustration suggesting the proper imaginary dis- 
tribution of image charges. Reflect +e at O in plane B and plane A; 
and reflect the last charge so obtained in plane B, changing the sign of 
the charge at each reflection. There are thus obtained the three imaginary 
image charges located at O;, O., and O; (see Fig. 25). The one actual 


Fig. 24.—A charge e located a distance Fic. 25.—A charge e located in the 
a from the plane face of an infinite con- _right-angled corner of an infinite con- 
ductor. ductor. 


and the three imaginary charges have a combined potential which is ob- 
viously zero on planes A and B. Therefore, by the uniqueness theorem 


the potential sought is 
Ba Ale Choy oa eal 
o=7 (7-2 +5-2) ss 


The surface charges induced on the planes and effectively equivalent to 
the three imaginary charges may be determined by an examination of 
the normal derivatives of the potential @. The total surface charge on 
plane B turns out to be 


e a 
5 5 tan! b Fi 
where a and 6 are the distances from the charge e to the planes A and 
B, respectively. 
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The case of the three planes intersecting at right angles can be 
treated in the same way. The case of two planes intersecting at an angle 
a/n, where n is an integer, can also be treated by the method of images. * 
Figure 26, for example, shows the necessary distribution of the image 
charges for the case n=3. 

The image method may also be used to obtain the potential due to 
a charge e whichis located a distance b from the center of a conducting 
sphere. Let the radius of the sphere be a, and suppose first that the 
sphere be grounded so that its potential is zero. If the image method is to 


Fic. 26.—A charge e located between two perfectly conducting planes intersect- 
ing at an angle 7/3. 


furnish a solution it must be possible to locate within the sphere a charge 
e’ of such a magnitude and at such a distance x from the center that 
the potential due to e’ will cancel the potential due to the charge e at 
every point on the surface of the sphere, 1.e., so that 


Cue, 


2 £5 SS 
‘h 


a 


= (0), 


at every point on the surface, r being the distance to e, and 7’ the dis- 
tance to e’. Transposing and squaring, this relation becomes 
e'r!? =e'27? , 
e?(a?-+2?—2ax cos 0) =e’?(a?+b?—2ab cos 6) . 


* For a detailed discussion of the number of reflections necessary, see T. Oryng, 
Phys. Zt., January, 1928, p. 41, and H. Mauer, ibid., March, 1928, p. 147. 
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bo 
or 


This expression must be an identity in 6, so that, equating coefficieuts, 


xe? =be’” , 
or 
x=bp, 
where 
p= ele . 
Also 


ea? + e°b?p? = ea? + eb? , 
b’p*— (a?+b*)p+a?=0 , 
p=1 or a?/b? . 
If p=1, then e’=+e, and x=+b: a possibility that is discarded 


since the charge e’ must be 
within the sphere. Thus 


p=a’/b*, 
s=a?/d', 
e’=—ea/b. 


Fig. 27.—A charge e located a distance b from 
the center of a perfectly conducting sphere of 
radius a. 


The sign of e’ is so chosen 
as to make the potential 
vanish on the surface of the 
sphere, the double sign having been introduced by squaring. Then 


EF Res Cag ae 
o=7-(£+5) -i(;-) i 
where 7’ is measured to the point x=a’/b at which e’ is located. 

If the potential of the sphere is to be a constant $0, instead of zero, 
this modified problem can be solved at once by assuming a second ficti- 
tious charge, which obviously must be placed at the center of the sphere 
in order that the potential due to it be symmetrical over the surface. In 
order that this second charge raise the sphere to potential @o, the magni- 
tude of the charge must be 41r@ a. Thus the potential 


3 1 {£9 vom 


4 |r br’ r 
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satisfies all the conditions of the problem, and is the unique solution, r’’ 
being the distance from the point at which ® is measured to the center 
of the sphere. 

If the sphere has a total charge @, a further modification is neces- 
sary. An amount e’ of this charge must be placed at the image point in 
order to nullify, at points on the surface, the potential due to e. There 
remains an amount é—e’ which, if thought of as located at the center 
of the sphere, is available to raise the potential of the sphere to the 
value (é—e)/47a. Substituting this for @) in the previous solution, the 


potential is given by 
1 {fe ea ,é—e 
ore aie Male 


1 1£ ea oe 


we abe br’”’ 


The potential as given by this expression is constant over the surface of 
the sphere; the surface integral of the negative normal derivative of the 
potential is é; the equation V’@=0 is satisfied at every exterior point 
(except at the location of e); and ® is regular at infinity: this expres- 
sion is, therefore, the only solution. The distribution of charge assumed 
in obtaining the solution is, of course, only hypothetical; and if the actual 
distribution be desired, it may be calculated from the equation 


Using the hypothetical but equivalent distribution of charge, the force 
F between the charge e and the sphere can be readily calculated. It is 
given by 


[FI=F.=<| Wea” ‘1 ee 


Spb (boot ee 
bn. éb+ea _ ab 
dor eb? (b?—a?)? 


The method of images may be applied to many problems. A finite 
number of image charges suffices in any case where the region in which 
the potential is to be determined is bounded by: 

1. A single spherical surface or a plane. 
2. Two planes, a sphere and a plane, or two spheres, the intersections being at 
an angle 7/n, n integral. 
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3. The two surfaces of 2 and a third, which may be cither plane or spherical, 
which cuts both orthogonally. 

4. The three surfaces of 3 and a fourth, cutting the first two orthogonally and 
the third at an angle 7/n, n integral. Of these four surfaces at least one must 
be spherical.* 


It is possible, however, to apply the method of images to cases where 
a finite number of images will not suffice. The case of a charge located 
between two planes which intersect at an angle not commensurable with 
ma may, for example, be solved by the image method. An infinite num- 
ber of image charges is required, and the potential is expressed by means 
of an infinite series. t 

An infinite number of image charges is also required in the case of 
two conducting spheres, and on account of its importance, this problem 
will be discussed briefly. Let the two spheres A and B be of radii a 
and b, and let the distance between their centers be c. Suppose that A 
be at potential @9, and that B be grounded. If a charge 474 a be lo- 
cated at A (the center of sphere A), this charge produces the required 
potential @) over the surface of sphere A; but the potential over the 
surface of B is not zero. From the last problem discussed, however, it 
follows that an image charge —47@,ab/c at B’, where BB’=b?/c, will 
reduce the potential of sphere B to zero. This charge, in turn, disturbs 
the value of the potential over sphere A, which must be restored to the 
constant value ®) by an image charge 


47r®,ab _a 
c b? 
nn A ) 
at A’, where 
2 
AA’=—— 
C= 
c 


* Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, I, 206. 

+ The method of images may also be applied to problems in which the image 
points fall within the region in which the potential is desired. In this case one makes 
use of superimposed Riemann spaces, comparable to the many-leaved Riemann sur- 
faces of analytic-function theory. See Riemann-Weber, Differentialgleichungen der 
Physik, Vol. II, chap. xiii (1927). 
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To obtain again zero potential over sphere B requires a charge 


_ 4aPoab Ae ES b 


G e a 
c—— Cc Bi 
C=—=— 
C 
located at B’’, where 
Bie 
— = 

oo 

—-—— 

¢ 


This process must be carried on indefinitely, the value and position of 
each successive charge being given by the results of the previous problem. 
The successive charges, moreover. crowd closer and closer together, so 
that their effect at exterior points becomes less and less. In the case of 
spheres of equal radii, separated a distance greater than a diameter, it 
is not necessary to use more than two or three successive image charges to 
obtain a very close approximation. The potential is, in the general case, 
given by an infinite series. The analysis involved in the summation of 
this series is complicated, and will not be given here. 

§ 26. Curvilinear Co-ordinates.—In locating a point in space by means 
of rectangular co-ordinates, the equations x=constant, y=constant, 
z=constant each determine a plane. The intersection of two of these 
planes is a straight line which intersects the third plane at the point in 
question. A more general system of co-ordinates can be obtained by 
using not plane but curved surfaces. For example, if special values 
Uo, Vo, Wo be assigned to three functions U, V, and W of x, y, z—that is, if 
one sets, 

Up=U(2,y,2) ; 


vo= V (x,y,z) , 
Wo= W (2,y,2) ’ 


then each of these equations determines a surface. Two of these surfaces 
intersect in a space curve which intersects the third surface at a point. 
The three numbers wo, ¥0, Wo which thus determine this point are called 
“curvilinear co-ordinates”’ of the point. The surfaces u=constant, v=con- 
stant, w=constant are known as the “‘co-ordinate surfaces”; their inter- 
sections, pair by pair, are known as the ‘‘co-ordinate lines’’; and the 
tangents to the co-ordinate lines at a point P are called the “co-ordinate 
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axes’”’ at P. If such functions are chosen as make the co-ordinate axes 
at every point in space mutually perpendicular, the co-ordinates are 
known as “orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates.” Most physical prob- 
lems are best handled by means of orthogonal co-ordinates, and only 
such will be considered here. 

The polar co-ordinates p and @ which locate a point in a plane are a 
special example of orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates in two dimensions. 
Since one less dimension is involved than in the general case considered 
just above, the co-ordinate surfaces reduce to lines—the radial lines 
6=constant, and the concentric circles p=constant. These intersect 


Fic. 28.—Polar co-ordinates in the Fic. 29—Element of volume using 
plane. curvilinear co-ordinates. 


everywhere at right angles, the co-ordinate axes at a point P being the 
radius and tangent to that circle, with center at the origin, which passes 
through P. The distance ds,, measured along the p-axis, from the cir- 
cle whose radius is p to the circle whose radius is p+dp, is clearly dp. 
The distance dss, measured along the 6-axis, from the radius whose an- 
gle with the polar axis is @ to the radius whose angle with the polar 
axis is @6+d0, is, however, pd6é. In general, the distance ds, measured 
along the u-axis between two surfaces for which u differs by an amount 
du isafunction of du which vanishes when du=O so that the first term 
in the Taylor expansion for ds, as a power series in dw is 


ds,=e.du , 
where e; is some function of u, v, w. In the same way 


dsy=ésdv , 
ds, =e3dw . 
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To calculate these quantities ¢:, 2, and es, it is necessary, in gener- 
al, to obtain by differentiation the values in terms of w,v,w of the incre- 
ments dz,, dyu, dz. which correspond to an increment du in u, v and 
w being held constant. Then 


edu? = dx, + dy?,+dz, , 


etc., from which ¢, ¢, and e3 may be obtained. This calculation is sel- 
dom necessary, however, and in specific cases the three functions 


Fic. 31.—Polar co-ordinates 
Fria. 30.—Cylindrical co-ordinates in space. 


€1, €2, €3 Mmay usually be determined by inspection, they being those quan- 
tities by which increments in the variables must be multiplied to give 
distances measured along the co-ordinate axes. 

In cylindrical co-ordinates, for example, a point is located by means 
of the three variables p, 6, and z. If one chooses 


then from the figure 
ds,=dp , dso = pdé , ds,=dz , 


(Gel €2a=p, ég=1. 


In polar co-ordinates a point is located by giving the radius of the 
sphere on which it lies, and its co-latitude and longitude on that sphere, 
i.e., it is located by the three variables p, 6, y, as shown on the figure. 
Then if one choses 
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it follows by inspection from the figure that 
ds,=dp , dso = pdé , ds=p sin 6dg , 


a=l1, e=p, és=psin®é. 


The expression for the divergence of a vector A in terms of general 
orthogonal curvilinear co-ordi- 
nates is most easily obtained 
from the equation 


div A=lim Se : 
dr 


dr=0 


which is obtained at once by 
applying the mean-value theorem 
to the formula 


f divA dr={A,do ; 


Fig. 32.—Element of volume using 
polar co-ordinates in space. 


the volume integral being ex- 
tended over the _ infinitesimal 
volume dr. This equation is to be applied to a volume element whose 
edges have lengths 


ds, =eidu , dsy=eedv , ds» =e3dw , 


and whose faces have areas 
dou, =ere.du dv , Ao ww = e€3dv dw , douw =e1e3du dw. 


The surface integral of the normal component of a vector is often re- 
ferred to as the “total normal flux’’ of that vector through the surface 
in question. The total normal flux of the vector A out through the sur- 
face of the volume element here considered may be written as the sum of 
three terms, each of which represents the contribution from a pair of 
opposite faces. The total normal flux out through a pair of opposite 
faces is equal to the flux out through one face, minus the flux in through 
the other, i.e., it is equal to, for example, 


0(Audoww) d 


| Aadone-t < 


u| — Ado = 
0(Aye2e3;dv dw) d 


0(A,ecesdv dw) Sy, 
Ou 


| Avcreds dw+ ju 


u| — A,e:e;dv dw= 
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where A, is the component of A in the direction of increasing u. The 
expression for div A therefore takes the form 


et. 1 0(A,e2e3dv dw) 0(A,e.e;du dw) 
AS e1e2e3;du dv al du pene av a 
ae 0(Ayereodu dv) au 
Ow 


or, canceling, 


i 0(A,e13) 49 (A we2e1) 


bear a Ou ov ow |. 


€1€2€3 


1 ke ul2€3) 


If the values of ¢1, e2, es for various systems of co-ordinates be substi- 
tuted in this formula, the following values for div A result: 


a) Polar co-ordinates in the plane: 


4 1[ (py) 4) , 
div A=*| ap ot 40 ; 
b) Cylindrical co-ordinates: 
- 4 —1[0(pA,) , A(Ae) | O(pAz) 
div A= 7] RE Re” |. 


_10(pA,) , 10Ae, OA; . 
~p Op a 0° oz 


c) Polar co-ordinates in space: 


1 | sin 6A,) | d(p sin nao) 4 ates! 


Gy Cae ginko ap a0 dp 


Hk, O(p*Ay) 1 (sin 6Ag) 1 o0(A,) 
pe Op p sin 6 00 psin@d dg ° 


At any point the space rate of change of a scalar function ® in the direc- 
tion of the positive u-axis is given by 
&(u+du, v, w)—®(u, v, w) _ 106 


lim ————2+ 2 +? 
Distance from u, v, w to u+du, v, we, du 


Let u’, v’,w’ be unit vectors which, at every point in space, are directed 
along the wu-, v-, w-axes at that point. Then if nabla of the sealar func- 
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tion ® be expressed in terms of the curvilinear co-ordinates, the scalar 
coefficient of u’ is 


since this scalar coefficient is the rate of change of ® in the u- -direction. 
Hence this expression for V® in curvilinear co-ordinates is 


1 0® 1 o® 1 0® 

Vb= ffi = inh, 

€; OU €, Ov a €3 OW v1 

By combining the foregoing expressions by means of the identity 
div Vb=VS , 


the following expression for V*@ in general orthogonal curvilinear co- 
ordinates is obtained: 


Vb= 


1 te) €2€3 om oa €1€3 om a e1€2 a® 
€1€:€3| OU €: OU OV & Ov Aw es Ow 


From the values of ¢:, é, e; given above, the following formulas result: 
a) Polar co-ordinates in the plane: 


1] 0 o® 0/1 0® 
2H=— aks eed pages . 
faa AAC Aaah na) ’ 


b) Cylindrical co-ordinates: 


We 
Poel aNd ae et ote” 
ne dp each pubs) ie 


c) Polar co-ordinates in space: 


od a® 
2, eared peace 
wat in) 1 o(sin #55) | 1 a 
pp p” sin 6 a9 p” sin? 6 dg?” 


§ 27. Potential Due to a Charged Sphere: the Capacity of a Conductor.— 
As a first illustration of the use of curvilinear co-ordinates, consider the 
problem of determining the potential at any point in space due to a con- 
ducting sphere which carries a charge e. In choosing the type of co- 
ordinates to be used, one seeks such co-ordinates that the boundary will 
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be expressed by as simple an equation as possible. In this example, if 
polar co-ordinates be chosen, the boundary of the sphere is given by the 
equation p=a, where a is the radius of the sphere. The potential must 
therefore reduce to a constant value for p=a, and since this condition 
is independent of the variables @ and g, it is sensible to assume that the 
potential itself is, at any point, independent of @ and ¢, and that it thus 
depends only on p. The nature of the boundary conditions having sug- 
gested a simplifying assumption, one proceeds on the basis of this as- 
sumption, and if a solution is obtained which satisfies all the conditions, 
it is known, from the uniqueness theorem, that this solution is the only 
and hence the correct one. That there is a potential, due to a sphere con- 
taining charge, which depends only on p and is independent of 6 and ¢, 
is also clearly indicated by the physical symmetry of the problem, but 
the assumption is again justified only by the fact that the solution to 
which it leads is known to be unique. It will be seen in other problems 
that the boundary conditions suggest simplifying assumptions of a simi- 
lar nature. 

The last written equation for V*@ is thus reduced, by the assumption 
that & is independent of 6 and g, to the form 


p dp ; 
so that 
0® Ob a a 
2 — = — =>=—_— 
p Op a, Op p* ) ® pee ? 


where a and £ are constants of integration. 
It remains to satisfy the two conditions 


® is regular at infinity . 


The second of these two conditions clearly demands that 8=0; while 


from the first 
{2 dom { % dona dun4ra= —¢, 
Op p 
e 


a= —7— 


4n” 
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The unique solution of the problem is thus given by 


and the potential is seen to be the same as if the charge e were concen- 
trated at the center of the sphere. At points within the conductor the 
potential is constant. If there be no polarized layer on the surface, so 
that the constant value of the inside potential is equal to the value ap- 
proached on the surface by the outside potential, the potential at all 
points within the sphere is given by 
e 
(2).=7 . 

The ratio of the charge on an isolated conductor to the potential to 
which this charge raises the conductor is called the ‘‘capacity” of the 
conductor. The capacity C of an isolated sphere, namely, 

C=—*- =4na ; 
e 
4ra 
thus varies directly as the radius of the sphere. 

§ 28. Concentric Spherical Shells: Potential and Capacity.—Consider 
next a sphere of-radius a surrounded by a spherical shell of inner radius 
b; and outer radius be. The co-ordinates just used are again obviously 
suitable, and, the symmetry being the same as before, the potential in 
the space between the two conductors is given by 


ye aie 
p 


where a; and #; are constants which now depend upon the potentials 
and charges of the two conductors. A similar expression 


&=—-+6, 
p 


holds for points outside the shell, the regularity at infinity demanding 
that B.=0. 
Suppose first that the inner sphere has charge e, and that the shell 
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is grounded so that its potential is zero. Then ®, and #, must vanish 
for p=b, and p=be, respectively, while 


ie pee rte tg mee b=7— +h. 
™p 


It is readily checked that the potential is zero at all points outside the 
shell, while the potential at points between the two spheres is given by 


A/V Al 
a= E(5-5) 
The potential of the inner sphere is obtained by setting p=a. Its value 
is 
Taito ot 610s 
(@).= 42 (5-5) - re ae 


which is smaller than the potential to which the sphere would be raised 
by the charge e if the surrounding shell were not present. In fact, the 
capacity of the sphere, when the shell is present, namely, 


é = 
é bi- a k= 
4a ab; 


C= 


may be made as large as desired by making b;—a@ small enough, i.e., 
by having the outer shell close enough to the sphere. It thus appears 
that it is possible greatly to increase the capacity of a conductor by hay- 
ing a second conductor in close proximity to it. Such a combination is 
called a “‘condenser,’’ and the capacity of the condenser is defined as the 
ratio of the charge to the difference of potential of the two conductors. 
Since the outer shell is grounded, and thus at zero potential, the capacity 
of the spherical condenser just described is given by 


and is numerically equal to the capacity of the inner sphere when the 
shell is present. 

If the inner sphere have charge e but the outer shell be not grounded, 
it is possible to obtain the expression for the capacity of the spherical 
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condenser thus formed without knowing either the potential or charge 
of the outer shell. For the difference of potential of the two conductors 
is equal to the difference in the values for p=a and for p=b, of the ex- 
pression 


é 
ere, : 


Thus 


al i 
@).— Gn =z eae resi 


Tv 


so that the capacity of the spherical condenser is 


s é 47rab, 
One b—a bi—a’ 
Aor ab, 


the same value as that obtained above when the outer shell was grounded. 

As regards the distribution of charge, it is evident from the expres- 
sion for ® that in either of the two cases considered the charge e on the 
sphere is uniformly distributed as a surface charge of density e/47a?. 
If the outer shell be grounded, the surface charge on its inner face is 


given by 
-- (2) -($) ee ree 
fc on hd ee Op ar 4b? * 


There is no surface charge on its outer face, since the potential at all 
exterior pointsis zero. There is, thus, a total induced charge on the shell 


equal to 
e 
nds = ———, do=—e. 
i(@ by re he ' 


Suppose, however, that the outer shell be not grounded, and that its total 
charge be zero. Whatever surface charges may be induced on the inner 
and outer walls of the shell will be uniformly distributed so that their 
effect, at outside points, will be the same as if the charge were concen- 
trated at the center of the shell. The total charge on the shell is, however, 
zero. Therefore the potential at outside points is given by 
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and the potential of the shell is 


e 
(42)og r. 4irby i 
Hence the expression 


é 
Pease 


must reduce to e/4rb. when p=b,; so that 


exile! 
a-z(5-5) , 


It follows that there is an induced charge on the inner face of the shell 
whose density is given by 


-- (2) - (2) posta 
1a on ae Op p=b, 4b?’ 


while on the outer face of the shell 


-- (3) --($) arcs 
ws on ae Op p=bouk 40 0a0 


From these values it may easily be checked that the total charge on the 
shell is zero. 

§ 29. Ellipsoidal Co-ordinates: the Potential Due to a Charged Ellip- 
soid.—An important physical problem which further illustrates the use 
of curvilinear co-ordinates is the determination of the potential due to an 
ellipsoid which carries a charge e. Let the equation of the boundary of 
the ellipsoid be, in rectangular co-ordinates, 


: se ap es 
(76) arptanl-: 


It is desirable to choose co-ordinates in which the boundary is given by 
a simple expression involving, if possible, only one of the co-ordinates. 
Now the equation 


2 ¥? a 
tie e+ P+ ett | 
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represents a family of quadric surfaces confocal with the foregoing ellip- 
soid (76), the squares of the distances from the origin to the foci being 
given, for any value of t, by 


R= (e+)—- (+1) =a'—2, 

= (b?+t)-(e€+)=b—-ec, 

d= (a@+t)—(C+t)=a—-¢, 
if a>b>c. Direct examination of (77) then shows that the surface is an 
ellipsoid if t>—c?.’ For —c?>t> —b?, the surface is a hyperboloid of one 
sheet; and when —b?>t>-—a?, the surface is a hyperboloid of two 
sheets. The locus is imaginary for —a?>t. The equation (77) is, for a 


given point, 20, Yo, Zo, a cubic in ¢, and may be seen to have three real 
roots u, v, w satisfying the inequalities 


=o < w= —U << —C <u. 
Indeed, this cubic in ¢ may be written 


SO =(P+t)(C+Aagt (e+t) (C+t)ygit (+t) (P+) 2 
—(a?-+0)(8+0)(e+1) =0, 


so that 
whent=+0, f(f)=—-o, sign is — 
whent=—c?, f(t) =z?(a?—c*)(b?—c?) , sign is + 
whent=—b?, f(t)=—y?(b?—c?)(a?—b?) , sign is — 
when t=—a?, f(t) =22(a?—b*)(a?—c’) , sign is + 


From this table it is evident that the graph of f(f) crosses the axis at 
three points which satisfy the inequality given above. Thus the quadric 
surface passing through the point 2o, yo, Zo is an ellipsoid if the parame- 
ter t be chosen equal to u, a hyperboloid of one sheet if t=v, and a 
hyperboloid of two sheets if t=w. These three surfaces, moreover, may 
be shown to have mutually perpendicular normals at the point in ques- 
tion. The three numbers wu, v, w thus determine three curved surfaces 
which intersect normally at the point 20, yo, Zo, so that u, v, w may be 
taken as orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates. Such co-ordinates are 
known as “ellipsoidal co-ordinates.”’ It is evident that the boundary of 
the ellipsoidal conductor under consideration is given by the relation 
u=0. It is the simplicity of the expression which indicates the probable 
advisability of these co-ordinates. 
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In order to make use of these ellipsoidal co-ordinates, it is necessary 
to determine the quantities e1, e2, e¢3, which cannot, in this case, be ob- 
tained by inspection. The calculation may be considerably shortened by 
a consideration of the identity 


: , : y? 22 Ge as ab 
(a?-+#)(b?+#) (c +) | teiyteq i| (t—u)(t—v)(t—w) . 
That this is indeed an identity is evident from the fact that each side of 
the equation vanishes for ¢ equal to u,v, or w, and that the coefficient 
of t? on each side is equal to —1. If, in this expression, ¢ be set equal 
to —a?®, the result is 
pa @twWle+)(@+u) 
(a) (ea) 


From this equation there is obtained, by logarithmic differentiation, the 
value of dr,, the increment in x which corresponds to an increment 
du in u, when v and w are held constant; namely, 

dz, du 


x @tu’ 


similar values holding for dy, and dz,. Hence 


eh i fae. Velo \ al ae 
a=} a (3) +l) +(e) 


Now from the identity above: 


bed AP 2 
eriteptep =— 
t—u rs 


(u—v)(u—w) 
(a@?+u)(b?+u)(e+u) * 


If the indeterminate form on the left be evaluated by the ordinary process 
of differentiating numerator and denominator separately, the equation 
takes the form 


sho calle, pI APR aed he Sane (u—v)(u—w) 
7) (sees) ea) ears) ~~ uP -+uy(eFu) * 
Therefore, 
Aste all SU ICE (u—v)(u—w) 
(a?+u)(b?+u)(P+u) ’ 
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with similar expressions for ¢ and ¢3; so that, for example, 


exe; _1 (v—w)V/ (@+u)(b?+u)(2+u) 


a 2V(@+)C+0)(C+0)(@e+w)(E+w)(eFw) 


These expressions for ¢1, é2:, ¢3; are now to be substituted in the general 
formula for V°@ in orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates; but since the 
boundary condition in the ellipsoidal co-ordinates being used involves 
only the co-ordinate wu, it will be assumed that the potential itself de- 
pends, at any point, only upon u, and is independent of the values of v 
and w. If this assumption lead to a solution which satisfies all the con- 
ditions of the problem, this solution, since it is known to be unique, is the 
potential sought. It will be assumed, therefore, that the potential satis- 
fies the equation 


0 €2€3 o® 
26 = = 
i ah Ou & OU ‘ 
which reduces, after the removal of the factor independent of wu, to the 
equation 


8 ao 
3, V @+u(U+u)(e+u) = =0. 


The conditions on the potential @ are, then, when expressed in ellip- 
soidal co-ordinates, 
0 


nn = <n o® : 
na) V (a2+u) (b?-+u) (2+u) carat! in free space , 


® is constant, and 


ab on surface of conductor u=0 , 
Ai do =—é 


® is regular at infinity. 


The equation which the potential satisfies in free space may be integrated 
at once to give 


ee du 
baal V (@+u)(+u)(e+u) ’ 


where —a is the integration constant of the first integration. The in- 
finite upper limit of the integral assures the vanishing of ® at infinity 
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That © vanishes at infinity in the required manner will be shown later. 
Since ® is constant on the ellipsoids w=constant, its maximum rate of 
change is in the direction of the normal to w=constant, i.e., in the direc- 
tion of increasing u. The value of this normal derivative is 


ldd__, (@+wW@+wWCHy) 
e, du (u—0)(u—w) V (@+u)(+u)(e+u) ’ 
2a 


V acs v) (u—w) w)- 


Now from the equation 


Fee eee ee 


a b+u ae 


it is clear that as x, y, or z increase without limit so does u, and since 


ee ofa BAe 
U Uu 


it follows that the co-ordinate wu of a point very far away from the origin 
is approximately equal to the square of the distance R to the point. 
That is, 

u=R?(1+e) ’ 


where ¢; denotes, as does any e; used below, a quantity which approaches 
zero as R increases beyond limit. Since v and w remain finite, being 
always included in the range —a? to —c?, it follows that for points 
very far away from the origin 


For such points the potential is given by 


oo odu 2 9 
onof DA be) uA (+e) = (1+6) , 


and it is seen that ® is regular at infinity. 
The constant a must now be chosen in accordance with the condi- 
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tion that the charge on the conductor is e. Since any body containing a 
charge e produces at a very large distance R a potential of the form 


e 
?=iR (1+6) , 


it follows from the preceding equation that 


and therefore 
du 


Py a) 
2, Were 
The surface density of charge on the ellipsoid is given by 
o® 1 d@ 2a € 
Be Gi ; . PAS pee 
Now from equation (78) above, for w=0, 


vw ae eS 
(sea) van +7; Po pet ct’ 


and it follows that 


The equation of the plane tangent to the ellipsoid at the point 20, yo, 20 
is 


ay Opa 
Xe ahe eae eo iky 


where X, Y, Z are running co-ordinates in the plane. After dividing 
through by the square root of the sum of the squares of the coefficients 
of X, Y, and Z, the right member is the distance D from the origin 
to the tangent plane. That is, 
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so that 


re. 
"~ drabe 


In other words, the surface density at any point on a charged ellipsoidal 
conductor is proportional to the perpendicular distance from the center 
of the ellipsoid to the plane tangent to the ellipsoid at the point. The 
charge is thus greater on the more sharply rounded ends farther away 
from the origin. 

If a=b and a be greater than c, the ellipsoid is an oblate spheroid, 
and 


eo ae du 
6=— | ———_-—., 
8), (@+tuV e+u 


ie aderey, tant, [Ae 
4nrv &@-—¢ C+u 


Thus the potential to which a charge e raises an oblate spheroid of semi- 
axes a and ¢ is 


2 
= 


e a € 
©). == EEA ee co 
Sa TY are C 4nV 0-2 a’ 
and the capacity of the oblate spheroid is given by 

aoe 
outa Ce ; 

=; 6 

cos! — 

a 


If, on the other hand, a=b, and a be less than ec, 


a e ox Ve+utVe—a 
8rV c?—a? Vetu—-Ve—a?’ 


e ctVe—a 
® = lo —oOOS===z 
B)-0 8rV 2—a? 4 c—-Ve—a’ 

on BVe= 
ide c+V ca? 
c—-V e-a 
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A very thin circular disk corresponds to the values a=b, c=0. Then 


6=-" fang! == 


4ra Vu 
é 
(#)u-0 F 8a ’ 
C=8a. 


The charge distribution on a circular disk can be obtained most 
readily from the general expression above. If z be eliminated by means 
of the equation of the ellipsoid, the general expression is 


é 
QQ 
x Ce y? Cc 


which, for c=0, gives 


? 


ye eee 
2 2° 
trad, [1—2—Y 


Or, if a=b and 2?+y?=r", 
€ 
 — . 
4raV a2—r? 


Since this density occurs on both sides of the ellipsoid, it is necessary, 
in the limit c=0, to double this value, so that, finally, 


e 
osama op ee 
QraV a@—r? 


A round rod corresponds to the values a=b, c>a. Then 


pee iP 

Aiea 

é Cc c 
See Sour a. ay 
Becallics: RS AP 


e(1+55) 


aN 3 4?+u-—a@ 
Sree Buta’ 
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terms of higher order than (a/c)? or u/c? being neglected in the last ex- 
pression. 

§ 30. Two-dimensional (Logarithmic) Potential—In many cases of 
practical importance the charged conductors, whose potentials are to be 
investigated, are long parallel cylinders. The distribution of charge on 
these conductors may be expected to be nearly uniform (as regards dis- 
placement along the cylinder) except near the ends. The value of the po- 
tential at a point P outside the conductors will be practically independ- 
ent of a translation of P parallel to the axes of the cylinders, as long as 
P lies in a region R near the middle portion of the conductors. In this 
region R the potential is thus effectively a function of but two variables. 
If a knowledge of the behavior of the potential in the region FR is alone 
required, the problem may be simplified by restricting the consideration 
to this region, thus reducing the mathematical problem, from the begin- 
ning, to one of two dimensions. 

This approximate two-dimensional behavior of the problem is illus- 
trated by the case of a long prolate ellipsoid of revolution. The potential 
has just been found to be 


wef TS) foe ee 
o=2-(1455] i Somer 


where a is the radius of a cross-section of the ellipsoid, ¢ is the half- 
length, and w is the ellipsoidal co-ordinate, determined for any point 
x, y, 2 by the equation 
a = 
pa ou le 
where 
raety? . 

If the ellipsoid be very long, and if the consideration be restricted to 
a region near the center, then a/c, z/c, and u/c are all small. Since 
z/c is small, it follows that 


u=r—a. 


On substituting this value for u, and neglecting squares of the small 
quantities, it is seen that the potential is approximately represented in 
the region R by the function 


e 1 
e= [log ~ tlog 20| ’ 
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or 


e 1 
@= Es: log ;~ t+ Constant : 


The perpendicular distance D from the center of the ellipsoid to a 
plane tangent to the ellipsoid is approximately equal to a=b if the 
point of tangency lies in the region R. Thus the surface charge in the 
region under consideration is given by 


Be ae ae 
"~4rabe  4nac’ 
so that 


where e’ is the total charge per unit length. The approximate potential 
at any point in R can thus be written 


© hog +5 log 2c , 
and the potential of the ellipsoid itself is approximately 
© Jog * +e ~ log 20; 


This logarithmic law of ahah of the potential in the region R 
may be directly obtained without knowledge of the potential of a long 
prolate ellipsoid if the assumption, discussed above, be made that the 
potential in R is sufficiently well represented by a function @ independ- 
ent of z. 

Laplace’s equation in cylindrical co-ordinates reduces, for the case 
of a function independent of both z and the angle 0, to 


1d /_ d® 
AG re) UF 


Then 
7a? 
‘ar rng 
=a logr+6, 
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where a and @ are constants of integration. If the charge per unit 
length of the cylinder be e’, then, for r=a, 


so that 


ée’ 1 


§ 31. Cylindrical Condenser.—A cylindrical condenser is formed of 
two co-axial conducting cylinders. Let the external radius of the smaller 
evlinder be 79, and the internal radius of the large cylinder be 7, and 
suppose that the condenser be provided at the ends with guard cylinders 
to eliminate end effects, i.e., to extend the region R in which the po- 
tential is independent of z to include the total length of the cylinders 
under consideration. Then the potential at points between the two cylin- 
ders may be assumed to have radial symmetry so that, from the foregoing 
result, 


e’ 1 


Then the potentials @) and #, of the inner and outer cylinders are given 
by 


e’ 1 
€1=5- log nee 


where e’ is the charge per unit length. 

§ 32. Capacity of a Wire to Earth.—Let ro be the radius of a long wire 
which is at distance b from a plane conductor, and suppose 7» small as 
compared to b. Let e’ be the charge per unit length of the wire, and 
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assume, as above, that the potential is independent of distance parallel to 
the wire. The potential due to the wire alone, at a distance r, is 


os lo Lal cone nt 
27 B7 orate 


If r be large compared to ro, this expression is valid regardless of the 
distribution of the charge on the 
wire. Let the potential of the plane 
conductor (the earth) be zero. The 
charge induced on the plane con- 
ductor then nullifies, for points on the 
plane, the effect of the logarithmic 
variation of the potential due to the 
wire. It follows, as in the correspond- 
ing three-dimensional case, that the 
image method gives an immediate 
solution, the potential being 


Fic. 33.—The electrostatic problem 
for a long wire of radius r, located b 
units above the surface of the earth, 
ry! and having a charge e’ per unit length 


, 
Beil 
Ge 0g r? of wire. 
where 7’ is the distance to the image wire. The potential of the wire is 
then 


PROBLEMS FOR PART II, CHAPTER II 


1. Find the potential due to an isolated spherical conductor whose total 
charge e is known, by solving the equation V’6=0 in spherical polar 
co-ordinates. 

2. The Newtonian potential due to a solid homogeneous sphere of volume 
density p satisfies Poisson’s equation V’°=—p. Use the form this 
equation takes in spherical polar co-ordinates to find the Newtonian 
potential, at external points, due to such a sphere. Evaluate the con- 
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stants of integration from a consideration of regularity at infinity, 
and from the fact that the expression for the potential must approach, 
for distant points, the form M/4mr, where M is the mass of the 
sphere. Obtain an expression for the potential at inside points, 
evaluating the constants by making use of the fact that the potential 
and its normal derivative are both continuous at the surface of the 
sphere. 

3. Show that the induced surface density of charge on a plane, due to 
the presence of a charge e located a units from the plane, is 


088 
2rr3’ 


where r is the distance to the point on the plane under consideration 
from the charge e. 

4. Referring to the preceding problem, find the force on the charge + 
due to the induced surface charge. 

5. Consider two very long cylindrical conductors, of radius a, placed 
parallel to one another, a distance c apart, and each a height b above 
the earth. Show that, if a be small compared to 6 and c, the ca- 
pacity, per unit length, between the two conductors, when they are 
equally but oppositely charged, is 


20 
ice 4b?c* 
a*(c?+- 4b?) 

6. Referring to the preceding problem, show that, when the two con- 
ductors are charged with the same sign, their capacity, per unit length, 
with the earth is 

4a 
2bV c2+4b? | 
log ————_—— 
ac 


7. By analytical methods, find the quantities e, e, and es for polar 
co-ordinates in the plane, and for polar co-ordinates in space. 

8. Derive an expression for the capacity of three condensers in series. 

9. An infinite conductor occupies all of the region where x and y are 
not both positive. A charge e is located at the point z, y, 0 where 
x and y are both positive. What is the magnitude and direction of 
the force on the charge e? 
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In Part I of the present chapter the force on an interior charge was 
found to be E+P/3+/:+f2 where the first two terms accounted for the 
charges outside a sphere of radius 5, where f; was the constitutive force 
due to the charges of the few molecules immediately neighboring the 
point in question, and where fz was due to all other charges within the 
6 sphere. A conductor, it will be remembered, is defined as a body for 
which the characteristic constitutive force f; is always zero, so that if 
the other components of the total force do not vanish or cancel, move- 
ment of charge from atom to atom will result. A dielectric, on the other 
hand, is a body so constructed that attempted movements of charge are 
opposed. As soon as a charge shifts its position when acted on by an 
excess force, this shift produces an alteration in the constitutive force fi, 
and a new balance is reached in a way analogous to the mechanical case 
of an elastic displacement. To lead to a definite quantitative relation 
upon which the analytical theory of dielectrics can be based, it is neces- 
sary to consider in detail the various forces which an interior charge ex- 
periences, both under normal circumstances (i.e., when the body is un- 
charged and unpolarized) and when the body is under the influence of 
other charges or charged bodies. It is first argued that, just as in the 
theory of a conductor, the force fz is always zero. It follows from this 
that the normal constitutive force f? is zero, the upper index indicating 
the value of the constitutive force when the body is uncharged and un- 
polarized. When a body is charged and polarized, an interior charge ex- 
periences a total force equal, since f2=0, to 


Ett +fi=0. 


Thus when a body is polarized, the shift of charge brings into play a non- 
vanishing constitutive force f; which, reversed, balances the force 
E+P/3 due to the charges outside the 6-sphere. The analytical theory 
of dielectrics is based upon the assumption that this constitutive force 
is proportional to the shift which gives rise to it, and hence proportional 
to P. It follows at once that E is proportional to P. With this pro- 
portionality as a basis, the electrostatic problem for dielectrics is quickly 
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and easily formulated in much the saine way as was previously done for 
conductors. 

An example is given of the use of the image method when dielectrics 
are present, and two special cases are treated and illustrated by examples; 
namely, the case of the polarization of a body in an external field which 
is not appreciably affected by the polarization which it causes, and the 
case of a body which polarizes uniformly in a given field. 

§ 33. The Definition of a Dielectric: the Mathematical Formulation of 
the Electrostatic Problem for Dielectrics —A conductor has been defined as 
a body whose atoms are so constructed and combined that electrons are 
free to pass from atom to atom. A dielectric, on the other hand, is a body 
whose atoms are so constructed and combined that the effective position 
of each electron remains near the normal position which it occupies when 
the body is not under the electrostatic influence of any other body. When 
acted on by a force in excess of the normal forces of constitution, an elec- 
tron is influenced in such a way that its effective position shifts slightly 
from its normal location, and assumes a new position where it is in stable 
equilibrium under all the forces now acting on it. 

In order to make a definite quantitative assumption upon which an 
analytical theory of dielectrics can be based, it is necessary to consider, 
as in a theory of conductors, the total force which an interior charge 
experiences. This total force may be written 


E+E tithe, 


where the first two terms represent the force due to the charges outside a 
sphere of radius 6 and center at the charge in question; where f; is the 
constitutive force due to the charges of the few molecules immediately 
neighboring the point in question; and where fz is due to the remaining 
charges within the 6-sphere. 

Consider first the force fz. It is due to charges lying in a spherical 
shell of exterior radius 6 and an interior radius which is a small multiple 
of the average distance between molecules. The charges lying in this 
spherical shell are located in a way which is sufficiently symmetrical, 
about the center, to give rise to continuous densities p and P which are 
(since they are constant within 6) perfectly symmetrical about the 
center of the 6-sphere. Now a perfectly symmetrical distribution of 
charges, located in this spherical shell, would produce a zero force at the 
center. It is reasonable to assume that a distribution of charges which 
gives rise to symmetrical functions p and P is itself so nearly symmetri- 
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cal as to permit the conclusion that the force fz is zero. It should be 
noted that this argument applies to the value of fz when the body is 
not charged or polarized, and also to the value of fz when the body is 
charged and polarized, just so long as the continuous densities p and P 
are sensibly constant over the 6-sphere.* This argument for the vanish- 
ing of f2 is independent of the type of body (conductor or dielectric) 
under consideration. In the theory of the conductor, given in Part I of 
this chapter, the vanishing of fz was argued on the same grounds; the 
reasoning is repeated here merely for the sake of completeness. 
Consider, now, an uncharged and unpolarized body in electrostatic 
equilibrium. The total force on each interior charge is, since E and P 


are zero, 
fi +f =0, 


where the upper indices are used to indicate the “‘normal”’ values of these 
forces, 1.e., the values when the body is not under the electrostatic influ- 
ence of any other charges or charged bodies. Since, however, the force 
f? is always zero, it follows that the normal constitutive force f? is also 
zero. 

When this body is under the electrostatic influence of other charges 
or charged bodies, the force on an interior charge is. 


E+E +h=0 ) 


where the force fz=0 has been omitted. Thus, in equilibrium, the force 
E+P/3, due to the charges outside the 6-sphere, is balanced by the re- 
versed constitutive force, —fi. 

The normal constitutive force has just been seen to be zero. When a 
dielectric is brought under the influence of other charges or charged 
bodies, the charges forming the dielectric in question move, and shift 
their effective position in such a way that a non-vanishing constitutive 
force f: is brought into play to balance the force E+P/3. The analyti- 
cal theory of dielectrics is based upon the assumption that the constitu- 
tive force f; which exists when the charges are in this shifted position 
is itself proportional to the shift, and hence proportional to the resulting 
polarization. If, then, f; is proportional to P, it follows that 


ye 
pe ranger 


* See footnote to § 18 and Part I, Problem 9, of this chapter. 
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is also proportional to P. Using (e—1) as the proportionality factor,* 
(79) P=(e-l1E, 


where e is the so-called “dielectric constant” of the material. 

Since the displacement of all charges is small, and since the body is 
supposed to be uncharged when in its normal unpolarized condition, it 
is evident that the volume cells Ar; may be chosen so that p;=0. It is 
therefore natural to say that such a body is uncharged but polarized, and 
to describe the potential due to it in terms of the volume density of polari- 
zation P as obtained by interpolation from the values 


P;= pi/Ar; , 


and in terms of a surface density of polarization ». That is, 


1 / yi , 1 , 1 , 
(80) o-z{ (P AY ;)ar +icf (# 5V )do 


Now (80) may be written (see equation [44]), 


oh p ("a pL ie { Stat { (w.0' do 


This equation is exactly similar to the one studied in § 21, except that 
—div’ P’ and P,, now play the réles previously played by p’ and 7’. It 
therefore follows from (68) thatt 


div E=—divP, 
or 


(82) div (E+P)=0. 


* This relationship holds for an isotropic body. For an anisotropic body each com- 
ponent of P is assumed to be a linear function of the components of E. See. e.g. 
Livens, The Theory of Electricity (1926), art. 79. 

+ The dielectric constant ¢ is also sometimes called the ‘‘specifie inductive ca- 
pacity.” There is, in fact, some objection to calling « a “constant” since, in general, 
its value for a given body depends upon frequency. This consideration does not, of 
course, enter into electrostatics. 


t Equation (68) states, in fact, that div E at z,y,z is equal to the value of 
—div’ P’ at x’ =z, y' =y, 2’ =z, i.e., the value of —div P, where P is the same func- 
tion of 2,y,z as is P’ of x’,y’,z’. 
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On account of the linear relation between P and E, this last equation 
reduces to the form 
dive E=0. 


For a homogeneous substance, moreover, the dielectric constant ¢« has 
the same value at all points of the body, so that 


dive E=edivE, 


and it follows that the potential due to a dielectric satisfies, at all points, 
the partial differential equation 


div P=—div E=V’i=0. 


It should be especially noted that, in the case of an ideal dielectric, the di- 
vergence of the polarization vanishes. 

Further conditions on ® and its derivatives may be obtained by 
modifying those previously found for the potential due to a conductor, 
by replacing 7 by the function which now plays the rdéle previously 
played by 7. Thus suppose that two dielectrics, 1 and 2, are in contact 
along the surface S. The potential due to these two dielectrics may then 
be written, as in (81), in terms of the volume integral of —div P and in 
terms of the surface integrals of the normal component of P. On the 
surface S, the function 


Foil aes +-P,,) 


plays the réle previously played by , the negative sign resulting from 
the fact that ni and nz point into the regions 1 and 2, while P,, for 
either dielectric, is the component of P along the normal exterior to that 
dielectric. Thus the previous equation 


3b, ab 
dn om” 

becomes, in the present case, 

Om a’ 

nit ong ae? 
or 

— Eq, — Eng =Pa,+Pry ’ 
(83) 

(E+P)n,+(E+P)n,=0, 
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where, according to the usual convention, (H+P),, means the limit, 
as the surface is approached from the side 1, of the component of E+P 
along the normal directed into 1. From the linear relation between E 


and P this last equation becomes 


Ln, tel, =0 , 
or 
(84) € Eran Epi ’ 


where ¢; and e are the dielectric constants of substances 1 and 2, re- 
spectively. From equation (79) it is clear that empty space may be re- 


Fig. 34.—The boundary between two regions 


garded as a dielectric whose dielectric constant has the value unity. 
Hence this last equation may be written in the form 


_ 0d. O® 
(85) any omen 


for application to the surface between a dielectric and space. 

The behavior of the normal derivative of @ at the boundary be- 
tween a conductor and a dielectric can be obtained in a manner similar 
to that used above. Indeed, if both conductors and dielectrics are pres- 
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ent the potential is given by the general expression (41), which, by (44), 
can be written 


Pele) yeaa rela an ol eua\ sey 
re a 7 Habe (» a +) Ae 
where n is a normal exterior to the dielectric. It therefore follows from 


the analytical study of § 22 that 


Om , OP 
om as 


or if 1 is a conductor and 2 is a dielectric, 
=F, im tin= ae 
(E+P)n,=1, 


since E is zero in the conductor, and since P,, and P,, are components 
along oppositely directed normals. Thus, 


(eZ) ng=7 ’ 
or 
ikea 
aul Ny 


where n is, of course, a normal exterior to the conductor. Equation (75) 
is therefore replaced, when the conductor is surrounded by a dielectric, 
by the equation 


o® 
(86) {2 an-e, 


where n, now, is measured along the normal exterior to the conductor, 
and where the subscript can be dropped from the n without confusion, 
since at the surface of the conductor only one of the normal derivatives 
of ® is different from zero. This more general condition to be applied 
to the surface of a conductor includes the previous condition, as is seen 
at once by giving ¢ the value characteristic of free space. 

The foregoing discussion gives rise to the following schedule of con- 
ditions on the potential , in which, for completeness, the conditions 
which apply to conductors are also given. These conditions constitute 
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the mathematical formulation of the electrostatic problem when both 
conductors and dielectrics are present. 


a) V’=0 at all points in free space and at all points within 
conductors or dielectrics; 


| b) ® is continuous everywhere except across surfaces where 
+0 (across such surfaces ©;—.= 4); 


c) Across a surface between two dielectrics 


(II) 


e) On the surface of a conductor: 
i) ® isa known constant ®;, or 
ii) @ is an unknown constant, and 


® 
ic do=—e; ; 


f) ® is regular at infinity. 


The proof of the uniqueness of the solution when dielectrics are present 
is left to the reader (see Part III, Problem 30, of this chapter). 

On the basis of the uniqueness theorem, the following theorem can 
easily be established: Given a configuration of conductors C; of total 
charges e;. If the potential at any point, when these conductors are 
located in empty space, is ©, then the potential when these same con- 
ductors are located in a medium of dielectric constant ¢ is @/e. For, 
in the first instance, the conditions on ® are 


V’é=0 all points, 
@=Constant on each conductor, 
® is regular at ©, 


Ob 
{3 io Tee 
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In the second case only the last condition is changed. It is, in fact, 


replaced by 
o® 
fj ‘an dg= Cis 


and the theorem stated is obviously true. 
Thus the potential due to a conducting sphere of total charge e lo- 
cated in a medium of dielectric constant € is 


ne 
4rre- 


It is instructive to interpret this expression in terms of the actual 
charges present. From symmetry, the charge e on the sphere would be 
uniformly spread on its surface. The dielectric medium will be polarized 
according to the equation 


2 
P=P.=(c-1)| e ee | ; 


rane 4rr? 


since the total electrostatic intensity at any point is that due to the 
charge e and that due to the uniform surface density P, on the internal 
bounding surface of the dielectric. When r=a, P,=—Pn, so that 


é 
—P,=(-1)| 553+ P.| : 
or 
e—l e 
Ung e 4a?’ 


and the electrostatic intensity at any point is 


e 4a? (e—Il)e 


4ar? Arr? € 4a a?’ 


E=E,= 


Thus the intensity e/4zr? due to the charge e is reduced by the 
negative surface charge on the internal bounding surface of the dielectric, 
the part subtracted being just enough to reduce the total intensity to the 
value e/4rr%e. A similar compensation operates in the general case, as 
the foregoing theorem shows. 
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§ 34. The Image Method for Dielectrics —The image method, which 
has been seen to furnish solutions of electrostatic problems involving 
conductors, may also be used when dielectrics are present. A simple case 
will illustrate the way in which the method is applied. Consider, for ex- 
ample, a charge e located a distance a from the plane surface of a di- 
electric whose dimensions are so great that, for purposes of analysis, it 
may be considered as occupying all of space to the right of the plane 
which coincides with the plane face in question. Since div P is zero, the 
potential due to the dielectric has the form 


tron {P* dG, 
r 


the integral being extended over the plane face. It is clear from the sym- 
metry of this expression that if the 
potential due to the dielectric can, 
at outside points, be duplicated by 
an image charge e’ within the di- 
electric and at a distance x from 
the plane face, then the potential 
due to the dielectric can, at inside 
points, be duplicated by a similar 
and similarly located image charge 
outside the dielectric. Thus for 
points P, in free space 


/ 
Crue 
Fic. 35.—A charge e located a units (87) iri = ’ 
from the plane surface of an infinite di- 


electric. The figure, for clarity, shows j : 
the distances a and x as different, al- where r and r’ are the distances 


though they are actually equal. from P,; to e and to the image 
: charge e’ which is located a dis- 
tance x within the dielectric; while for points P: in the dielectric 


/ 
(88) 4rb="+5, : 


where r’’ is the distance from P, to the charge e’ outside the dielectric. 
It is evident that each of these expressions satifies the equation V°&=0, 
and is regular at infinity; and that the potential, as given by these two 
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expressions, is continuous across the boundary of the dielectrics. It re- 
mains to satisfy the condition 


O® O® 

andes Ong Ly 
or 

E,, +e E,,=0 z 


Now, from (87) it follows that H,, at a point whose distance, along the 
surface of the dielectric, from the foot of the perpendicular through e, is 
5, is given by 


Pelle e ; st 
Eyal cos (rn) + cos (r )| -7|- 


ae 


ex 
(@+a7! Gen a 
Likewise, from (88) 


1 ae ex 
Baie erat ae 


so that the foregoing condition becomes 


e(e— 1) (a erate (e+1) (+82)3? =0 ’ 


2 4. y= 


which must hold identically in 6. Hence, comparing coefficients of like 
powers of 6, 

L=a, 

; e—1 


Daa 


The image charge is thus located at the same distance from the dielectric 
as is the charge e, and the magnitude of the image charge depends upon 
the dielectric constant of the material. It may be noted that as e in- 
creases without limit the solution of the corresponding problem involving 
an infinite conductor is approached. 
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§ 35. The Polarization of a Dielectric in a Given External Field.— 
The problem of determining the polarization of a dielectric and the po- 
tential due to a dielectric is, in general, a complicated one; but it is con- 
siderably simplified providing the dielectric in question is far enough 
from all other bodies so that changes in its polarization do not sensibly 
affect the configuration of charges on these other bodies, i.e., provided 
E°, the intensity due to everything except the dielectric in question, may 
be regarded as unaffected by the presence of the dielectric. Then 


P=(e—-1)E 
may be written 


P=(e—1) [E°—VU], 


where U is the potential due to the dielectric alone. If U can be deter- 
mined, P may be obtained from this last equation. The potential U 
must satisfy the conditions 

a) VU=0, 


b) U is continuous, * 


o) (52) - (22) =@-Dm, 


d) U is regular at infinity. 
Condition (c) is obtained from the relation 
eE,, +E =0, 


where region 1 is the dielectric and region 2 is the surrounding space. 
Then 


where 7 is measured in the direction of an exterior normal to the dielec- 
tric, and where the subscript 7 indicates the limiting value of the deriva- 
tive as the surface is approached from inside. Similarly, the subscript 
0 indicates a limiting outside value. If these expressions be substituted 
in (II), (c) of § 33, condition (c) is obtained. 


*Tt is assumed here that there is no superficial polarized layer. 
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That the solution of these conditions is unique follows at once from 
the more general proof for the schedule (II) of § 33. 

To illustrate the use of these equations the solution will be obtained 
for the case of a dielectric sphere of radius a, placed in a uniform ex- 
ternal field E°. Choosing spherical co-ordinates with the line 6=0 in 
the direction of E°, it is clear from symmetry that the potential U is 
independent of y. The general equation V?U=0 therefore reduces to 
the form 


. 0U 
(89) 8rU) 1 o(sine Sy) 


or? sin 6 06 


It is necessary to obtain two special solutions U; and U> of this 
equation (to be used for the potential inside and outside the sphere, re- 
spectively) which satisfy the conditions 


U;=U 5 
OU;\" - (0U5\* Ba at r=a, 
(3), (= exc 1)E° cos 6 


U is regular at infinity. 


If it be assumed that U is the product of a function of r alone and a 
function of @ alone, the following solution of (89) is readily obtained :* 


= ~~ ny on. 
U= DB (br +25; )Pa(cos 6) , 


where n is a positive integer, where b, and c, are arbitrary constants, 
and where P, (cos 6) are the surface zonal harmonics or Legendre poly- 
nomials previously referred to in § 5. 

It is clearly not possible to use a negative exponent for r at points 
within the sphere, since this would give rise to an infinite value of U; 
and it is also clear that a positive exponent for r cannot be used at out- 
side points, since this would interfere with the regularity at infinity. The 
fact that only the first power of cos @ enters the boundary conditions 
leads one to attempt to satisfy the conditions by the use of 


P, (cos 6) =cos 0 


* See, e.g., Byerly, Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics, arts. 74-77. 
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alone. These remarks suggest the particular solutions 


U;=br cos 6, 
0 
Spode Boe 
r 


which will now be tested to determine whether the constants b and c can be 
given such values as to make these solutions of (89) conform to all the 
conditions of the problem. The continuity of U across the surface of 
the sphere demands that 


c 
ba cos O=—, cos 6, 


or 
Cc 
b=; ? 
so that 
3 
Uy= oe 7) i 
Thus 
ou; bs 
( Be ) =e cos 6, 
0Uy at 
(=) _- 2b cos 6, 


so that, to satisfy the remaining condition, one must have 


eb cos 6+2b cos 6=(e—1)E® cos 0, 


or 
e—l1 
== 0 
b Aa, B®, 
All of the requirements of the problem are thus met by the functions 
ieee Er cos 6 
* eZ 4 
or 
_&—! mp 
U;= 42 E% , 
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where z=r cos 6, and 
conta 
Uo= arate 5 E cos 0. 
The potential at outside points is of the same type as that due to a doub- 
let. 
The state of polarization of the sphere can now be determined from 
the equation 


Penne (-1)(w- 42) 


Thus 


1 3(e—1) 
= (We 0 
Pec 1) B°— (: =) 2 |= <P, 
so that the polarization of the sphere is seen to be uniform. 
If the intensity at points within the sphere be written in the form 


E=E°—LP, 


it is easily checked from the foregoing expressions that L, which is known 
as the ‘depolarizing factor,”’ has the value 1/3. The significance of the 
name is evident from the fact that the field due to the polarization is such 
as to weaken the total field, and hence such as to weaken the polarization 
itself. 

§ 36. The Potential Due to a Uniformly Polarized Dielectric.—It has 
just been seen that a dielectric sphere is uniformly polarized by a constant 
external field. It is sometimes possible to determine the polarization of a 
dielectric in a constant external field and the potential U due to the 
dielectric by assuming that it is uniformly polarized, and then showing 
that the potential U which results from this assumption satisfies all the 
conditions of the problem. Since div P=0 for an ideal dielectric, the po- 
tential U can be written 


P. P,do' 


i r 


(90) U= 


A function U determined from this equation satisfies V?U =0, is con- 
tinuous, and is regular at infinity; its derivatives, moreover, satisfy the 
relation 


e (2) (2) a. 
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where n is the exterior normal to the dielectric. If P also satisfies the 
relation 


(92) P=(e—1)(E°—VU) , 


P.=(-1)| B (on), : 


equation (91) becomes 


© (22) (2) aon, 


so that 


That is, if a function U is obtained from (90) under the assumption 
that P is a constant, this function U satisfies all the necessary condi- 
tions provided the constant value of P be determined from (92). Whether 
a constant value of P can be determined from (92) clearly depends upon 
whether VU is a constant. Thus if the assumption of a constant P 
leads, by (90), toa U whose rate of change in any direction is constant 
at points within the dielectric, the constant value of P can be deter- 
mined from (92), and all the conditions of the problem are satisfied. 

If P is a constant, equation (90) can be written in a more useful 
form. Indeed, this surface integral is equal, since div P=0, to the vol- 


ume integral 
els 1 rl ’ 
U= 3 { (Pw ;) dr’, 


1 
d’ — 
Lay erst 
v-F (7 dr , 


where fA is measured in the direction of P, and where the prime on the 
symbol of differentiation indicates that the variable end of r has co- 
ordinates x’, y’, z’. This equation can then be re-written in the form 


or 


1 
a= 
te Piss Rd. ( deige el dr’ 
Ue tere oh Aes Bid ( # 7 (PV =) 
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where the end of r whose co-ordinates are zx, y, z is now variable. The 
potential due to a uniformly polarized dielectric can thus be expressed 
in terms of the constant polarization vector and the Newtonian potential 
function due to the body. This form is useful since the Newtonian po- 
tential function is known for many geometrical forms, and it may be 
easily tested whether or not the assumption of a constant P leads to a 
U whose rate of change is constant. 

This method would clearly be successful in the case of a sphere. It 
is also successful in the case of an ellipsoid. For an ellipsoid of semi-axes 
a, b, and c, for example, the Newtonian potential function for interior 
points is given by* 


whe if ae Constant — 5 at +M ve | 
Ar i 


where M and W are obtained from 


abe ats 


2 Jo AUC 


L= 


by cyclic permutation of the letters a, b, c. Then 
ie —(P, ve =)- (P, iLa-+jMy+-kNe) =2LP.+yMP,+eNP., 
so that 
—VU=-— (iLP,+jMP,+kRNP,) 


is indeed constant if P is constant. The components of the polarization, 
are then given, from (92), as 
P,=(e—1)(E2—LP.) ’ 
=(e—-1)(E,—MP,) , 
P.=(e—1)(E2-NP.,) . 
Since the factors which multiply (e—1) in these equations are the com- 
ponents of the total field, it is clear that the three constants L, M, and 


* See, e.g., A. G. Webster, he Dynamics of Particles, elc., p. 418. 
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N are the depolarization factors for the three components of the polariza- 
tion. If these equations are solved for the components of the polarization, 
the results are 


Pea 
5 My 1 , 
L 
by = 
70 
P, aa By 1 ? 
Maa 
* ea, 
Fic. 36.—The polarization of an ellip- pe F% 
soidal dielectric in a uniform external 8 ‘a 
field E°. N+ 


As an example of the use of these equations, consider an ellipsoid of 
revolution for which b=c, the E°® vector lying in the z-y plane. Then 


Et =E° cos 6, 
E° =E° sin 0, 
E=0. 


These values give, upon substitution, 


0 
p,=# es 0 
teen) 
E® sin @ 
: aa 1 ’ 
Mra 
P,=0, 
so that (see Fig. 36) 
1 
D+ 
tan y= t= —T1 tan. 
; Phas 


If b<a, then tan y is less than tan 8, i.e., the ellipsoid tends to polar- 
ize along its major axis. 
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§ 37. The Mutual Electrostatic Energy of a System of Conductors and 
Dielectrics—An expression has been formed, in an earlier chapter, for 
the mutual electrostatic energy of a set of charges. An analogous expres- 
sion will now be obtained for the energy necessary to form a configura- 
tion of conductors and dielectrics, starting from a condition of infinite 
separation of the various bodies involved, and with each conductor al- 
ready charged with the same total charge which it has in the final con- 
figuration. 

This energy is clearly equal to the work done by the electrostatic 
forces when the bodies recede, from their given configuration, to posi- 
tions of infinite mutual separation. Let all the bodies except one, say 
body Ay, remain fixed, and let A; move to an infinitely distant position. 
The work done by the electrostatic forees when A, moves off is inde- 
pendent of the path on which it moves, so long as its final state is, 
in any instance, non-rotating and “‘isolated.”” The theorem of conserva- 
tion of energy would, in fact, be violated if it were possible to move this 
body off along two paths with different total work to positions which are 
indistinguishable. It is thus simplest to let A; move with pure transla- 
tion on a straight line. Since all other bodies under consideration remain 
fixed while A, moves off, one can think of them for the moment as form- 
ing a single other body A!. That is, A' consists of all the bodies pres- 
‘ent except A;. Choose a point P! fixedin A!, anda point P, fixed in 
A,. Join them by a straight line. Mark a point O on this line between 
P! and P,, and let s; measure distance from O to P;, while s' meas- 
ures distance from O to P'. Now let A; move a distance ds,. The 
charge 7do, located on a surface element do; of A; experiences a force, 
due to A!, equal to 


de® 
~ ds mdoi , 


where ©! is the potential at doi due to A'. That is, 


d@' 1 if Foes 
ds; ~ Ag iad ds, ; 


Thus the work dW, done by A! on A, during this displacement is 


given by 
4nrdW,= ath he ni — ~ do" do;. 
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This work is clearly also equal to the work A; would do on A! if A! 
were to be displaced a distance ds!'=ds,; and hence dW, is equal to the 
half-sum of these two equivalent expressions. That is, 


4rdW,=— Bf pe 7! Aes ” do'de,— if ie se dodo! : 


Now the quantity 


has the value zero, since, in the double summation involved, the term 
nn cos 6 do da/r? for two surface elements is canceled by the term 


nn cos (r—8)do da /r? 


for these same two elements with interchanged réles. The angles @ and 
a—@O are, in each instance, between the direction of s and the direction 
from the fixed surface element to the variable surface element. If this 
last written quantity and an analogous integral over A! be added to the 
expression for dW,, then the work which A! does on A; during the 
displacement ds, can be written in the symmetrical form 


4ndW,= of Loca” — Dag do. 
44a Jat: | dai 


In the foregoing expressions only surface integrals are used, even 
though dielectrics be present, since the latter may be considered bodies 
of volume density —div P=0 and surface density Pp. 

Now the rate of change of W, with respect to s, is not expressed, 
through the foregoing formula, as the total derivative of some quantity 
with respect to s;. In fact, as A; moves off, the surface densities 7 
change continuously, having at any stage of the separation the electro- 
static values characteristic of that instantaneous configuration. Hence 
the total work cannot be calculated from the foregoing expression without 
a knowledge of the 7 asfunctions of s,. Itis possible, however, to trans- 
form the foregoing expression into one which (when both sides are di- 
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vided by ds;) is a total derivative with respect to s;, and which may 
thus be integrated directly. In fact, if 


oad lf 4 do 
dr A,+41T 


is the total potential at any point, then 


ld 
bt tdo=s Af ‘ee Lyn elit a, 0 4 
1 {dn {7 
ee, ta do do ’ 
all integrals being extended over all bodies present. The last two inte- 
grals on the right have the same value, as is obvious if one views each as 


the limit of a double sum. Hence, replacing these two integrals by twice 
the latter, 


ai 
ld a r dn 
5 £ fae toms {afr ae do aot fo do . 


dW, _ 
ds =-5 “ n&da ae ddc . 


Now ® is a constant over the surface of each conductor, and the 
total charge of each conductor remains constant, so that, over the surface 
of any conductor, 


d 
a ” édo= a (2 dom aet {do 0 


Hence that portion of the second term of dW,/ds,; which is due to con- 
ductors vanishes. Furthermore, for a dielectric, 


3 LA gtde= [2 — ~ bdo 


In fact, since »=P, and div P=0, 


Thus, 


fnbde = {P,bdo= { (P, V®)dr. 
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But in a dielectric P= —(e—1)V®, so that 


The second term in dW,/ds, therefore disappears, the terms for conduc- 
tors vanishing of themselves, and the terms for dielectrics canceling 
against the corresponding contributions to the first term. There remains, 
therefore, only the expression 


where the integral is extended over the surfaces of conductors only; or, 
since ® is constant over each conductor, and since the surface integral 
of » gives the total charge on each conductor, 


dW, Lod. 


ds, 2ds, ek 


the sum extending over all the conductors. The work done when A, 
moves from an initial position s=s to a final position s=oo is, then, 
to be found by integrating the foregoing value for dW,/ds, between the 


given limits. Thus, 
1 1 ) 
M=5 2ePi-5 zee; ; 

where the index 7 runs over all integral values from 1 to n, the num- 
ber of conductors initially present; and where ©, is the potential of the 
ith conductor after body A; has been moved off. One of the bodies, 
namely A,, having been removed from the original configuration, one 
may now move another, say Ae, out along a straight line, and calculate 
the work W. done on A». In this way the bodies may be removed one 
at a time, and the total work 


W=Wi+Wet+... 


calculated. It somewhat simplifies the calculation of W to suppose that 
the n conductors are removed first. Then 


W=W,4+W.+ «shea +W, . 
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In fact, the foregoing expression for the work done in removing one body 
from the configuration shows that if there are no conductors in the con- 
figuration this work is zero. If the expression for dW,/ds, be integrated 
between two arbitrary values of s,, the result, if there are no conductors 
present in the configuration, is also zero; which proves that the force on a 
dielectric, due to a configuration of dielectrics only, is. zero. Thus if there 
are no conductors present the dielectrics will be unpolarized, and will not 
react on each other. 
If, as is assumed, body A; is a conductor, then one may write 


Zeid/= D> eid ter8t , 


i=2 


where @! is the potential to which the charge e; raises the isolated con- 
ductor A;. The remaining dielectrics and n—1 conductors now form a 
new configuration, for which ®, gives the initial potentials of the con- 
ductors. Thus, as above, 


n n 
1 = ek Se ; 
Wr=5 eiPi 5 e:®, — eB} , 
1=2 t=3 


where ©,’ are the potentials of the remaining n—2 conductors after Ai 
and A» have been moved off, and #9 is the potential to which the charge 
é raises the isolated conductor Az. Thus, by addition, 


1 


>) Sei ae Le: #2 ’ 


(95) W 5 
where #° is the potential of conductor 7, when isolated, due to its own 
charge e;, and ®; is the potential of conductor 7 in the final configura- 
tion. 

In the expression just obtained, the value of W appears as a discrete 
sum, there being one term for each conductor. It is possible to transform 
the expression so that W be given by a volume integral extended over all 
the space not occupied by conductors. In fact, since 


com | endo ; 
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where « is the dielectric constant (unity for empty space) of the medium 
surrounding the 7th conductor, it follows that 


Woes \ehods= = | dive ora 
2 2)r 


the last integral being extended throughout all the space T not occupied 
by conductors. The negative sign arises from the fact that the exterior 
normal of the region 7 is an interior normal to a conductor, while EL, is 
the component of E along the normal exterior to the conductor. More- 
over, 


div (e@E) = div «E+(V®, cE) 


=—cz’, 
since div ek=e div E=0, and V@= —E. 
Thus 
(96) W=5 f F'dr . 


In the classical electromagnetic theory of Maxwell, this equation is 
regarded as especially significant since 1t has suggested the hypothesis that 
the energy W is distributed throughout 7 with volume density eH?/2. 
The energy of the configuration here appears as a volume integral, and 
it is therefore clearly compatible with this equation to assume that the 
electrostatic energy of the configuration is distributed throughout the 
space 7’. Such a statement, however, involves the assumption that 
electrostatic energy is, in its nature, something which can be spatially 
distributed. And it is hardly necessary to point out that while the fore- 
going equation can suggest such a hypothesis, it in no way demands it. 
The hypothesis of a spatially distributed electrostatic energy of volume 
density «H?/2 has, however, played a large réle in the development of 
electromagnetic theory. Applications of this hypothesis will appear in 
later chapters. 


PROBLEMS FOR Part III, Cuaprer II 


1. Let e be the measure of a given charge in the units used in this 
book; let es... be the measure of the same charge in electrostatic 
units, and e, be the measure of this charge in Coulombs. Show that 


C=V 4e eceu.=V 4r-3° 10° e, . 
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. Let &, &,,,, and &, be the measures in the units here used, in 
electrostatic units, and in volts, respectively, of the potential due to 
a given configuration of charge. Show that 


1 1 
o=—_— Deane =——_== ® 
V 4e 300V 4x 


. Inelectrostatic units, the relation between intensity and polarization 
is 
cok (esa. oF 1) E 


Pes. -— 4a BERS 

Find the relation between E and E,,,, and between P and 
P..;.,.. and hence show that the numerical measure of a dielectric 
constant is the same in the two systems. 

. What differential equation does ® satisfy in a dielectric where e is 
not a constant, but is a specified function of the co-ordinates? 

. A spherical conductor, with a charge e, is surrounded by a shell of 
dielectric, of external radius a, and dielectric constant «. Show that, 
at points in free space, 


while at points within the dielectric, 


b= jit! ~ “| : 
4re| r a 

. The two plates of a large parallel plate condenser are a distance d 
apart. Between them are two slabs of dielectric, one of thickness d/2 
and dielectric constant «, the other of thickness d/2 and dielectric 
constant €. One plate of the condenser has a charge density +7, 
and the other —7. Obtain expressions for the potential at points 
within both dielectrics. Show that the capacity of the condenser, per 
unit area, is 


2e1€2 
d(a+e) ; 


and that the charge density on the face between the two dielectrics is 


€2— €1 
€1€2 
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It can be shown (see Poincaré, Théorie du Potentiel Newtonien [1899], 
p. 111) that the tangential derivatives of the potential are continuous 
when an attracting surface is pierced. Use this fact, and knowledge 
concerning the behavior of the normal derivatives, to show how the 
direction of the E vector is refracted upon passing from one dielec- 
tric to another. 


. A charge e is distant 6 units from the plane face of an infinite di- 


electric. Show that the induced surface density of charge on the 
face of the dielectric is equal to 

eb 1l—e 
Qrp? lt+e’ 


+ 


where p is the distance to the point in question from e. 


. Referring to the preceding problem, what is the force on the 


charge e? 
Use the method of § 36 to find the polarization of a spherical dielec- 
tric when placed in a uniform field. 


. A sphere, of dielectric constant ¢, is located in an infinite medium 


of dielectric constant ¢. Find the polarization of the sphere due to 
a constant and uniform field Eo. 

A dielectric sphere is polarized by the action of a point charge e lo- 
cated 6 units from the center of the sphere. Find the state of polari- 
zation of the sphere. 

Find the state of polarization of an infinite dielectric cylinder, placed 
in a constant and uniform field E® which is normal to the axis of 
the cylinder. Use the method of § 35, and the method of § 36. What 
is the depolarizing factor for a cylinder? 

An infinite row of doublets, equally spaced a distance a apart, are 
polarized by their mutual action and by a uniform field normal to 
the row. What is the polarization of each doublet? 

Show that the torque on an ellipsoidal dielectric in a uniform field is 


T=" a abe[P, E°| . 
Show that for an ellipsoid of revolution (b=c), polarized by a con- 
stant and uniform field E® which lies in the x-y plane (see Fig. 36), 
that 7. is a maximum when @=45". 
A doublet has a fixed polarization P which makes an angle @ with 
the line joining this doublet and a glass sphere of radius a. What is 
the magnitude and direction of the force on the sphere? 
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The region x negative is filled with a dielectric «, while the region 
x positive is filled with a dielectric «. At the point z=—a, y=z=0, 
there is located a small conducting sphere of charge e. What is the 
potential at every point, and what is the charge density on the in- 
terface between the two dielectrics? For what limiting ratio of €:/e: 
does the region x positive act like a conductor? 

Prove by Gauss’s theorem that @ cannot have a maximum or mini- 
mum at any point unless this point is occupied by charge. 

If F(z)=fi(z,y)+ifo(z,y) is any analytic function of the complex 
variable z=x+iy, show that fi(z,y) and fo(z,y) are solutions of 
V’?f=0. This fact is the basis of the method of conjugate functions, 
which is useful when only two dimensions are involved. The student 
should consult a standard text, such as Webster or Jeans, for a de- 
tailed discussion of this method. 

Show that 


C=49Ce5u.=40°9° 10°C ny. , 


where C, C.su,, and Cn s, are the measures of a capacity in the 
units here used, in electrostatic units, and in microfarads. 

What is the radius of a conducting sphere whose capacity is 1 micro- 
farad? 

By the use of the symmetrical form of Green’s theorem, prove the 


following theorem, which is also due to Green: If charges ¢1, @z,...., 
on conductors 1, 2,...., raise them to potentials ®,, ®:,...., 
and charges e,, €,...., raise them to potentials ®,, ®, ..... : 
then i 


Le,®, = Le, ®; é 


Show, as a special case of the preceding theorem, that the potential 
to which conductor 1 is raised when unit charge is placed on con- 
ductor 2, the other conductors present being uncharged, is equal to 
the potential to which conductor 2 is raised when unit charge is 
placed on 1, the rest remaining uncharged. 

A conductor in the form of a prolate ellipsoid or revolution for which 
a=b=5 cm., c=10 cm., is charged with 1 Coulomb of electricity. 
To what potential (measured in volts) is it raised? 

Why is the direction of E, just outside a conductor, normal to the 
surface of the conductor? 

If wu is a scalar function which satisfies V?u=0 at all points except 
on certain surfaces of discontinuity S, and which vanishes at infin- 
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ity as 1/r, and which is continuous as the surfaces S are crossed; 
and if A is a vector which vanished at infinity as 1/r?, and whose 
normal component is continuous as the surfaces S are crossed, show 
that 


f(Vu, A)dr , 


extended over all space, is zero. Under what circumstances would @ 
and ¢E satisfy the conditions on u and A? Interpret the vanishing 
of the integral in this case. 

A conducting sphere of radius a is placed in a constant and uniform 
field E. If the total charge on the sphere be zero, what is the in- 
duced density of charge at points on the surface of the sphere? Show 
that the polarization p of the sphere, considered as one complex, 
is 47a8E. Hence show that 


= A8 
Pesan Oe sue 


A rigid molecule of fixed and inherent polarization p is located in a 
field whose potential is @. The potential energy of the molecule is 
then (p, V@)=pE cos 6, where @ is the angle between p and E. In 
a gas composed of such molecules, the number of molecules whose 
polarization makes an angle with the field lying within a solid angle 
dw about the direction specified by @ is then, by the Maxwell- 
Boltzman law, proportional to 


pE cos 8 
Cates dey 


where T is the absolute temperature and k=1.37-10-"* erg. Show 
that the mean value of the component of the polarization parallel 
to the field is 


p|coth B+5| 


where 


Prove that only one function ® satisfies the conditions (II) of § 33. 
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Consider a body which has densities p{n{P’. The potential due to 
it may be written 


Hen Abe FY) , , 
gat op’ —div’ Pr ponies atPn apts 
An r Ar Tr 


Show that the calculation which produced equation (68) of § 21 re- 
sults, when applied to the present equation, in the relations 


V’b= —div E=—p+divP, 
div (E+P)=p. 
The vector «E=E+P was denoted, by Maxwell, by the letter D 
and called the “electric induction.”” Show that the boundary rela- 
tions on the surface between the two media can be phrased as follows: 


a) The normal component of D is continuous. 
b) The tangential component of E is continuous. 
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CONCLUSION TO CHAPTER II 


The definitions of conductors and dielectrics, and the treatment of 
the force on an interior charge which precedes and makes possible these 
definitions, may seem unnecessarily detailed and cumbersome. The 
authors would cheerfully scrap such computations and discussions if 
they could find a shorter, reasonably logical way to proceed. The con- 
tinuous densities p, P, etc., were defined, in this chapter, so as to furnish 
a convenient method of approximating the potential due to distant com- 
plexes of charge. The value of the function 


L (ar 


oer ey Ll 


can, since the resulting improper integral is convergent, be ealculated at 
points of the region where p differs from zero; but it is perfectly clear 
from the original meaning of p that at such points these values have no 
immediate physical significance. However, in considering the total force 
on an interior charge (as a necessary step in solving the problem of dis- 
tribution of charge), assumptions concerning the nature of the force due 
to very near charges have led to relationships between the total force and 
the nabla of the foregoing function ®. The region of physical usefulness 
of this function has thus been extended beyond what was immediately 
anticipated at the time p was defined. One can conceive of an “interior 
potential’ function of a quite different sort, which would take into ac- 
count the actual effective position of each charge, and whose difference 
at two interior points would accordingly measure directly the work 
necessary to move a charge from one to the other of the points. Such a 
potential would fluctuate widely from point to point, would necessitate 
a knowledge of the action of charges at small distances, and would clearly 
necessitate the use of far more precise approximations than those used in 
defining p. The gap between the rather roughly macroscopic potential 
® defined in terms of the continuous smoothed over p, and the definitely 
. microscopic quantity, the force on an interior charge, is bridged by means 
of the assumptions concerning the constitutive force characteristic of 
various types of bodies. 

The authors have not felt it practicable or necessary to include much 
of the standard classical theory of systems of conductors, nor any except 
the most simple and fundamental of the special methods of solution. 
The standard texts contain a great fund of such analytical material 
which there is no need to duplicate. 
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Part I. Toe FuNDAMENTAL LAW 
INTRODUCTION 


Electrostatics deals with the actions between ‘‘stationary”’ charges. 
Magnetostatics, on the other hand, treats of the actions of moving 
charges, or currents, and, in particular, of what are known as “‘steady- 
state” configurations of moving charge. A steady state of motion pre- 
vails when at any fixed point any quantity which describes the state of 
motion at that point is itself independent of time. This definition re- 
quires obvious modification when it is to be applied to a statistical prob- 
lem. This modification is of the same sort as that previously required in 
the definition of a static configuration. The electric current is thought of 
as the steady drift of moving charges which, besides this steady drift, 
have complicated motions which may be called random in the sense that 
they average out and contribute nothing to the steady drift. To set up 
a suitable definition of a steady state of motion in terms of these indi- 
vidual motions of charges, one deals not with the instantaneous state of 
motion at any instant, but with time averages taken over times which are 
long reckoned from an atomic point of view (i.e., long compared to the 
period of an orbital electron, the time between two impacts of a molecule, 
etc.), but very short from an experimental point of view. 

There is an obvious analogy between this situation and the motion of 
a gas whose molecules have, besides the general velocity of translation, 
heat motions. The analysis of the present situation, however, has to be 
fine grained enough to take account of small circulatory motions of 
charge, even though these do not contribute to the steady drift of charge 
from one place to another. Indeed, the averaging process suggested 
above should remove from consideration truly random motions of charge, 
but should not wipe out a steady circulation of charge, however small 
scale it may be. 

The development of the mathematical theory of electrostatics in the 
two preceding chapters began: first, with a statement of the fundamental 
law of electrostatic action; second, it was shown that electrostatic forces 
are derivable from a potential; third, the sums in the expression for this 
scalar potential were replaced by integrals of continuous functions. The 
concept of continuous densities (volume or surface) of charge and polari- 
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zation arose in connection with the problem of properly determining the 
integrands of the potential integrals. Fourth, it was shown, from these 
integral expressions, that the potential satisfies the differential equation 
V’*=0, and such boundary conditions were obtained as make the prob- 
lem unique. 

The same four steps will be followed in this chapter in the develop- 
ment of magnetostatics. The final formulation of the general problem 
bears a very close analogy to the previous formulation of the general 
problem of electrostatics. The details of the development, however, differ 
from that of the previous chapters in two principal ways. It will be noted, 
for one thing, that in carrying out the third and fourth steps mentioned 
above, it is necessary, in magnetostatics, to impose restrictions on the 
theory somewhat more severe than those imposed in electrostatics. And 
it will also be noted that the situation with respect to the fundamental 
law is not so simple as it was before. Experimentation on the forces due 
to moving charges is necessarily more difficult than electrostatic experi- 
mentation. The empirical basis, here given, for the fundamental law is 
found in the celebrated researches of Ampére. Compared to the experi- 
ment of Coulomb, it seems complicated and indirect. Four experimental 
laws are first stated. To these are joined the principle of superposition of 
effects and the assumption that the total force and torque are zero on a 
system consisting of two current elements. On this basis it is possible 
to deduce a definite law for the action of one current element on another. 
The experimental basis does not pretend, however, to justify this ex- 
pression except in so far as it is used to find, by integration, the action 
of a closed circuit on an element. Indeed, strictly speaking, one has no 
right in magnetostatics to consider anything other than the interaction 
of closed circuits. For magnetostatics deals only with steady-state dis- 
tributions of current. In a steady state, the current, at any fixed point in 
space, must be independent of the time. Thus if attention is restricted 
to finite current distributions, only closed currents can enter a legitimate 
problem of magnetostatics. It will be seen that the actual steps in the 
derivation of the fundamental law are: (1) the statement of the 
experimental basis; (2) a derivation of an expression for the action 
of an element of a closed circuit on a current element; (3) the addi- 
tion, to this expression, of terms whose total contribution is zero, when 
the action of the whole closed circuit is calculated. This third step re- 
sults in a second expression for the force with which an element of a 
closed circuit acts on a current element. It is clear that the experimental 
basis, which deals only with the action of closed circuits, affords no basis 
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for a choice between these two expressions. Indeed, it is clear that these 
two expressions are equivalent from the point of view of magnetostatics. 
The second form, since it is simpler and more naturally connected with 
the more general laws of later developments of the theory, is retained. 
The fundamental law of magnetostatics is, however, not to be expressed 
in terms of current elements, but in terms of moving charges. So this law 
is still further decomposed, and an expression written for the action of 
one moving charge on another. It must again be emphasized that this 
last expression has validity only when it is properly used. In particular, 
it must be emphasized that this expression does not give the actual action 
between two isolated moving charges. There is no evidence, in the meth- 
od of derivation here given, that the expression is anything more than 
such an amount, to be ascribed to the action of one moving charge on 
another, as will lead to the correct expression for the action of a closed 
circuit. One should not be disturbed at the observation that the funda- 
mental law of magnetostatics does not apply to the case of two isolated 
moving charges. The reason is, of course, the simple one that two isolated 
moving charges cannot form a steady-state configuration. In just the 
same way, the fundamental law of electrostatic action does not apply, 
in reality, to two isolated charges, since two isolated charges cannot form 
a static configuration. 


§ 38. The Fundamental Law of Magnetostatics: the Researches of 
Ampére.—The previous chapters have been concerned with a study of the 
forces acting between charges and charged bodies, all of the charges being 
statistically at rest. When charges are in motion new phenomena are met 
with, and the description of the forces acting is more complicated and 
difficult. Steady states of motion will first be studied, as a step in the 
passage from the static to the general case. 

When, in electrostatics, a group of electrons is said to be at relative 
rest the description, as has been pointed out, is not intended to apply to 
each electron individually, but to the group as a whole. It is understood, 
for example, that the individual electrons may and probably do have 
very lively motions. These motions need not necessarily be thought. of as 
consisting solely of small fluctuations of each electron about a mean 
position of rest, but it is possible that some given electron located on a 
conductor which is in electrical equilibrium may wander a considerable 
distance in the conductor, in a way analogous to that in which some 
given molecule in a gas, devoid of mass motion, may wander off 
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through the gas. One speaks of a group of electrons as being at rest in 
the same sense that one speaks of the population of a country as being 
fixed when (the numerical population remaining constant) the center of 
population remains at a fixed point. The individual members of the 
population move about within their towns or cities, or even wander off 
on long trips, but there are compensating trips of other individuals, so 
that the center of population does not move. 

It is evident, moreover, that the process of readjustinent and com- 
pensation will not likely be complete at any one instant of time, so that 
there will be small fluctuations, with time, of the mean position of the 
group. On the other hand, only time averages are experimentally ob- 
servable. Thus when one studies, in what is described as an “‘electro- 
static problem,” the force due to a group of charges said to be in static 
equilibrium or “‘at rest,’”’ he is in reality studying the time average, over 
a long time, of the force due to a group of electrons moving in such a way 
that their average position fluctuates about a fixed point, and which 
exert a force whose time average is constant. 

It is necessary to recall this viewpoint in order to be clear as to what 
is meant by “charges in motion.” A group of charges will be said to be 
in motion when their mean position is not stationary, small fluctuations 
with time being disregarded. There is no attempt to describe the motions 
of the separate charges, but only the drift of the group as a whole. The 
center of population of the United States has moved, in the last century, 
over 500 miles westward, almost exactly along the thirty-ninth parallel 
of latitude. Such a motion, if sensibly uniform, would be described as a 
steady westward motion of the population in just the same sense as one 
speaks of the steady motion of a group of electrons. In particular, a 
steady state of motion will be said to exist when, at every point, the time 
average of those functions which describe the motion of charge are inde- 
pendent of the time. At various points in the development, the statistical 
nature of the theory finds explicit form in the analysis, but it is essential 
-to a clear understanding of the limitations of the results that this under- 
lying microscopic viewpoint be borne constantly in mind. 

Magnetostatics is primarily concerned with the actions between cur- 
rents of electricity. Just as there is, in general, a volume density of elec- 
tricity when charges are present, so there is a current when moving 
charges are present. The precise definition of electric-current density, 
however, will not be given at this point, just as the precise definition of 
p was not given, in electrostatics, until one sought to express, by means 
of integrals, the potential due to ponderable charged matter. The experi- 
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ments upon which the fundamental law of magnetostatics is based are, 
however, experiments with currents flowing in wires; and so it will be 
convenient to adopt a preliminary definition for such a current. If the 
cross-section of the wire be negligibly small compared to the other di- 
mensions involved, and if the wire be formed of a non-magnetic conduct- 
ing material, such as copper, a very simple definition of current can be 
given which, after the complete definition of current is later given, will 
be found, indeed, to be quite satisfactory for this special case. The mag- 
nitude of the current flowing in a wire is, in fact, defined as the total 
amount of charge which crosses a given section of the wire per unit time. 
When the charge is measured in rational or Heaviside electrostatic units 
the current, thus defined, is measured in rational electrostatic units. It is 
convenient, however, to introduce a new unit of current, which is larger 
than the rational electrostatic unit in the ratio of c=3X10":1. This 
unit of current is called the “rational electromagnetic unit.’’ If the meas- 
ure of a given current in this rational electromagnetic unit be J, then it 
follows directly from the definition just given that 


(97) Wie Ne V, 


where the current J is flowing in a circuit of which ds is a vector ele- 
ment of arc, and where N is the number of charges «, moving with 
velocity V, present in the element ds at any time. The fact that ds 
and V necessarily have the same direction is due to the negligibly small 
cross-sectional dimension of the wire. This equality permits one to inter- 
pret experiments on currents in terms of the actions between moving 
charges. It is clear that the quantities in equation (97) involve, in a 
somewhat vague way, certain approximations and averaging processes. 
Similarly, vague approximations and averages were employed in passing 
from the Coulomb experiments on small charged bodies to the electro- 
static law of force between two charges. In both cases the procedure is to 
arrive, boldly if need be, at a reasonable law, and then use care and pre- 
cision in constructing from this law a theory. The test of the law is then 
to be found in the success of the theory. 

The early part of the nineteenth century saw the origin of the science 
of electromagnetism in what is known as ‘‘Oersted’s experiment.” In 
1819, while trying to show that there was no effect of an electric current 
on a magnetic needle, he accidentally discovered that there was an effect 
at right angles to the current. Oersted stopped with the discovery itself, 
but in the years between 1820 and 1825, Ampére, by a series of wonder- 
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fully painstaking experiments, arrived at a set of relations giving the 
action of one current on another. His extraordinary researches on this 
subject were reported in various papers, the chief of these being the 
famous Mémoire sur la Théorie mathématique des Phénoménes electro- 
dynamiques, which was characterized by Maxwell as “‘perfect in form and 
unassailable in accuracy.”’ The conclusions of Ampére were based upon 
the following experimental results: 

1. The action of a current on another current or current element is un- 
changed in magnitude but reversed in direction when the direction of the 
current is reversed. 

This followed from the experimental fact that the force exerted by 
two straight parallel currents of equal magnitude but opposite direction 
is zero when the currents are very near one another. The total force 
exerted on these two parallel currents is also zero. 

2. The effect of a conductor bent or twisted in any manner is equivalent 
to that of a straight one, provided that the two are traversed by equal currents, 
and that the former nearly coincides with the latter. 

This was experimentally proved by observing that the action of a 
closed circuit is zero provided that it consist of a straight portion A—B 
and a return portion from B to A which zigzags about the straight 
portion A—B in any manner, always, however, keeping within a small 
distance of the straight line A-B. 

3. The action of a closed circuit on a current element is always norma! 
to the latter. 

A short length of wire was bent into an arc of a circle and fastened, 
with its plane horizontal, on the end of a needle which, in turn, was sus- 
pended by a vertical thread. The needle was counterbalanced so that: 
the needle and wire are were in a horizontal plane, the point of suspension 
of the needle being the center of curvature of the are. The two ends of 
the wire were touching mercury, so that a current could be caused to 
flow through it, and it be free to move. It was found that when a 
closed circuit was brought near this apparatus there was no tendency 
to rotate about the vertical suspension, showing that the action on the 
are was normal to it, and hence passed through the axis of suspension. 
Capillary action prevented this experiment from being carried out with the 
accuracy with which the two previous laws were tested. 

4. In similar and similarly situated circuits traversed by equal currents 
the forces are equal. 

Ampére tested this law by the use of three circular closed circuits, 
whose radii were in the ratio 1:2:4, the distance from center to center 
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of the first two and the distance from center to center of the last two being 
in the ratio 1:2. The three were traversed by the same current, and the 
actions of the two circuits whose radii were respectively 1 and 4 on the 
circuit whose radius was 2 were found to be equal (but opposite on ac- 
count of the direction of the current). This test is obviously unsatis- 
factory due to its lack of generality. 

These four laws are concerned with the action of closed circuits, or, 
at most, the action of a closed circuit on an element of current. But it is 
clearly consistent (and indeed quite equivalent, considering how the re- 
sult is to be used) to assume that they hold for the action of one current 
element on a second current element. The forces between the current 
elements are, further, to satisfy the ordinary mechanical requirements for 
equilibrium that (a) there is no total force on the system formed by the 
two elements of current; and that (6) there is no total torque on the whole 
system. It follows from (a) that action and reaction are equal in magni- 
tude and opposite in direction, and thus from (6) that the force between 
the two elements must be directed along the line joining them. For if the 
force on one element of current has a component perpendicular to the 
line joining them, the force on the other element must, by (a), have an 
equal and opposite component. But these two components form a couple 
the possibility of which is excluded by (6). 

To arrive at an analytical expression for the action between two ele- 
ments of current, suppose that currents J and J’ are flowing along the 
elementary arcs ds and ds’. For briefness the elements of are ds and 
ds’ will themselves be referred to as the ‘‘elements of current.” The ac- 
tion of ds’ on ds may, by the second law, be obtained by considering 
the action of the components of ds’ on the components of ds. If ds’ be 
resolved into a component ds, in the direction of r, the vector from ds’ 
to ds, and a component ds, normal to r, and if ds be resolved into a 
component ds, along r and a component ds, normal to rf, this latter 
being further resolved into a component (dsp), parallel to ds, and a 
component (ds,), normal to ds,, then the interactions to be considered 
are the forces exerted by 


(1) ds, on ds, , (4) ds, on ds, , 
(2) ds, on (dsp)p , (5) dsp on (dsp)p , 
(3) ds; on (dsp)n , (6) ds, on (dsa)n - 


Let the forces due to the interactions of these various components be 
denoted by dF,....dFg, the direction of each of these being along r. 
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Kach of these forces will depend, in some way, upon r, the distance be- 
tween the elements, and will be, assuming the superposition of effects, 
proportional to the magnitudes of the component ares concerned and to 
the current strengths. Thus the first pair of components listed will give 
rise to a force 


dF,=rII'a(r)ds,ds, . 


This expression is clearly consistent with Ampére’s first law. It is also 
consistent with the principle of action and reaction, since the force with 
which ds acts on ds’ would be given by an expression which differs 


.------------ 


Fic. 37.—The resolution into components of the acting element ds’ and the 
clement ds being acted on. 


from the foregoing only in that the vector r, which points toward the ele- 
ment acted on, would be reversed in direction. 

The forces dF2, dFs, and dF, can be treated together, since they 
are each due to the action between a component along the joining line 
and a component at right angles to that line. It may be easily argued 
that these forces are zero. For if there were, for example, a repulsion dF 
-between two such elements it would, by the first law, change to an at- 
traction —dF if the current were reversed in the perpendicular com- 
ponent. There is, however, nothing to distinguish the relative configura- 
tion of r and the component arcs in the two cases, a rotation of 180° 
about r bringing the two into coincidence. Therefore dF = —dF=0. 

The fifth pair of components, however, give rise to a force which may 
be written 


dFs=r111'B(r)ds,(d8n)p , 
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and the sixth pair of components to a force, 
dFe=rl1I'y(r)dsn(dsn)n , 


both of these forces obeying the first law and the principle of action and 
reaction. The last expression may be given a different form if the com- 
ponents of are are written as vectors in the directions along which the 
original elements ds and ds’ have been resolved. Indeed, the scalar 


product 
([ds,r],ds’) 


is equal to 
\{ds,r]|ds’ cos = |[ds,r]|ds,, cos ¢ , 


where @ is the angle between ds’ and [ds,r], and ¢ is the angle (lying 
in a plane normal to r) between ds, and [ds,r]. But the magnitude 
of the vector product [ds,r] is rds,. Thus 


({ds,r]ds’) =rds, cos ¢ ds, =rdsy(dsp)n , 
or, by cyclic permutation of the vectors entering into the scalar product, * 
(r[ds’,ds]) =rdsn(dsq)n - 


The force due to the sixth pair of components may thus be re-written 
dF,=rlII’ we) (r[ds’ ,ds]) = rII'C(r) (r[ds’,ds}) . 


The total force exerted by ds’ on ds then takes the form 
(98)  dF=rII'[a(r)ds,ds,+B(r)dsn(dsq) p]+rII’C(r) (r[ds’ ,ds}) . 


The bracketed expression is a linear function of the two products ds, ds, 
and ds,(ds,)». The two expressions 

(ds’ ds) = (ds,-+dsj,,dsr+ (dsn)p+(dsn)n) =ds,ds,+dsn(dsp)p , 

(ds',r)(ds,r) =r°ds,ds.. , 

are also linear functions of these same quantities. Hence the term within 
the brackets in equation (98) may be written as a linear function of 
(ds’,ds) and (ds’,r)(ds,r), i.e., 

[a(r)ds,ds,+6(r)ds, (dsp) p]= A (r) (ds’ ds) + B(r)(ds’,r)(ds,7) , 

*See Appendix, § 4 (85). 
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and the total force exerted by ds’ on ds may be re-written in the form 
dF =rII'{A(r)(ds’,ds)+ B(r)(ds’,r)(ds,r) +C(r)(r[ds’,ds])} . 


Ampére’s fourth law says that the force will be unchanged when all 
the dimensions of the ciruits are changed in the same ratio, the currents 
being held constant. Thus when r becomes kr, ds becomes k ds and 
ds’ becomes k ds’, the force dF being unaltered. This condition may be 
applied to the separate terms in the force expression, since special cases 
may be constructed in which the total force consists of only one of these 
terms. If this condition is, then, applied to the first term in the expression 
for dF, the result is the following identity in k: 

rA (r)(ds’ ds) =k*rA (kr) (ds’,ds) , 


or 
; 1 
A(kr) = i3 A(r). 
Differentiating with respect to k, 


3 
A’ (kr)r= ia A(r). 


Thus if k=1, 


and, integrating, 
log A(r) = —3 log r+loga, 
so that 


a 
ps” 


A(r)= 


In the same way the functions B(r) and C(r) may be determined, 
so that the expression for dF is reduced to the form 


(99)  dF=rII' 4% (ds! ds) +, (ds’,r)(ds,7) +5 (rlds’,ds)} 


There are as yet no restrictions on the values of a, b, and c in this ex- 
pression. 
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Use has been made up to this point, however, of only the first, second, 
and fourth laws of Ampére. If dF, denotes the component of force 
parallel to ds exerted by ds’ on ds, then, according to the third law, 


{aF,=0, 


the integration being carried out with respect to s’ around an arbitrary 
closed path. This identity can be used to evaluate the constants a, b, 
and c. If Cartesian co-ordinates 2’, y’, 2’ are introduced with origin at 
ds and with the z-axis parallel to ds, then 


—r=ix' + jy’ kz’ , 
ds’ =idx'+jdy’+kdz' , 
ds=ids . 


If these expressions be substituted in (99), the component of dF paral- 
lel to ds, i.e., the x-component, of dF, is seen to be 


ax'dx’ 


I1'as | 3 


b 2 et : : ew / rye pep 
— (v’da’+y'dy hede) tog (y'dz —2'dy’)} 
Thus, rearranging terms, the line integral 

' _ fan cba\ dala /balty’) ce'a'\ dy’ 
(100) 1's { | (G+ a) a ( stil also 


1/2 [Pst , 
- ("3 -ar\e | as 


r® mds 


must, by the third law, vanish when the integration is carried out around 
any closed curve. 

The conditions imposed by this requirement upon the terms of the 
integrand may be conveniently obtained by the use of an important iden- 
tity, known as ‘“‘Stokes’s law,” between the line integral, around a closed 
path, of the tangential component of a vector, and the surface integral, 
extended over any surface terminating in this closed path, of the normal 
component of the curl of the same vector. This relation, namely, 


(101) fA.ds= {(curl A)ndo , 


where A is any vector, and where curl A is defined by the equation 


ej OA," OA y ; oe) (Fe 
oe A=i( oy 7 2) +3( Oz) 0x ar Of moe 
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is essentially a reduction of a double integral to a single integral,* the re- 
duction being possible since the integrand of the double integral consists 
of sums and differences of partial derivatives. It is clear from this iden- 
tity that if the left member be zero when integrated around any closed 
curve, then the surface integral of the normal component of curl vanishes 
over every surface, so that the curl of the vector A must itself vanish 
identically, i.e., 


aA, 04, 2, 8Ay_9As\>) OAve mee 
oy dz’ C2. ahpOtt 02. eo 


Now any line integral of the form 


{(e¥ =+9% RS 7) 


may be thought of as the line integral of the tangential component of the 
vector whose rectangular components are P, Q, and R, respectively, 
so that if such a line integral vanishes for every closed curve it follows, 
from the discussion above, that 

aR aQ oP _ oR 0Q_ oP 


oy dz’ 0z* On’ Ox Oy’ 
If the first of these conditions be applied to (100), the result is 


4 ba! aya), ex'y'? © ox’ 5ba!2y' 2! | 4¢a'2 "see 
a amt a 4 ye ee , 
or 
Zen’ “4er'y'* |, 4ex' 2? 
“yA > ro ct. ar ae 


Since this relation must hold identically, it follows that c=0. 
If the second condition be applied, the result is 


sane bba''2'.\. bbuisz .2ba2 Acre if 


or, canceling and setting c=0, 


—3az' 2’ =2bz'z’ 


*See Appendix, § 5, C. 
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If c and 6 be given the values just found, the third condition is identi- 
cally satisfied. These results give, upon substitution, the following final 
form for the force exerted on ds by ds’. 


dF=all'r HE ds) mee spiaeiy 


The choice of the constant in this relation fixes the unit of current. If 
the force be measured in dynes, and the currents in rational electro- 
magnetic units, the constant is experimentally found to have the value 
—1/4r. The equation then reads 

yes 


(102) dF=-i-41 2(ds’,ds) —* (ds’,r)(ds,r) 


The experimental basis for this expression only justifies its use to 
find the force due to a closed circuit 


S’ on ds; and it is thus permissible ; r+ de 
to add to the expression for dF any 
terms which vanish when integrated = 


with respect to s’ around the closed Fic. 38 

curve S’. That is, terms may be 

added which are exact differentials. Thus it is permissible to add the 
expression 


(103) d’{r(ds,r)X(r)} 


in which ds is a constant, the end of r which describes the closed cir- 
cuit S’ being variable, and in which X(r) is some function of ry. Per- 
forming the indicated differentiation, this becomes 


(ds,r)X(r)d’r+r(ds,r)X'(r)d’r+1rX(r)d'(ds,r) . 


However, 
d'r=—ds’, 
and 
d'(ds,r) = (ds,d'r) = —(ds,d's) . 
Also 


d'r=" ds! Late -* r ds’ cos (r,ds’) | = -* (r,ds’) . 
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Upon substituting these values, the original differential (103) becomes 


(104) —ds’(ds,r)X(r) — rX(r) (ds’,ds) — xu) (ds’,r)(ds,r)r. 
Now choose 
IE Al 
X(r)= a aad 


and add (104) to (102) above. The result is 


(105) si (ds,r)ds' — (ds,ds')r | : 
4ar 


The advantage of the particular choice which has been made in the terms 
which have been added to dF is now apparent; for the two terms of 
4105) may by comparison with the vector identity 


[A[B,C] |=B(A,C) — C(A,B) 


be thrown into the form 
[ds|ds’,r|]. 


Thus the force on ds due to the element ds’ of the closed circuit S can 
be written 
ar = 1" (dslds',r\]. 

It should be clearly recognized that this expression for dF is. not 
equal to that given by (102), but is equivalent to it, in the sense that the 
two lead to the same result for the force on a closed circuit. From this 
expression can be written, at once, the fundamental law of magnetostatic 
action between moving charges. The force dF is, in fact, acting on the 
_moving charges ¢ present in the current element Jds at any time. The 
force on a single charge « due toa single charge e; moving with a ve- 
locity uv; in ds’ is thus, by (97) and the expression just written, 


joey IM ey 
Fim zS.|» (es r{| 


=< [v, Bil, 
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where v is the velocity of the charge ¢ being acted on, where 1; points 
from e; to e, and where the vector B; is defined by the equation 


See |e ori 
Bi= ql evi 7 ; 


Thus the magnetostatic force on a charge e« moving with a velocity v 
due to a group of charges e; moving with velocity vj is 


(106) F=- [v,B] ’ 


where 
ail mii 
~ Are 2 | ews, 4 
1 il 
— > > De , eS 
Are >| ews, | . 


the co-ordinates of e; being 2;, y;, z;, while the co-ordinates of ¢ are 
x, y, 2. The law stated in (107) is often referred to as the law of Biot 
and Savart. They established this law, however, only for straight cur- 
rents. * 

§ 39. The Vector Potential.—In electrostatics the form of the law of 
force was such that it was possible to obtain the force from a scalar po- 
tential. An analogous vector potential will now be obtained for the law 
of force in magnetostatics. 

If the scalar°w and the vector C are functions of the two sets of 
variables z, y, z and 2’, y’, 2’, then the identity 


(107) 


curl u C=u curl C+[Vu, C] 


reduces, if wu be set equal to 1/r and if C be set equal to e,vi, to the 


equation 
ii 1 
eur] OYE = lv - ) ewi| = [ews Vv’ =| , 
ik Tr; iB 


i a i 


the other term dropping out since the velocities v; are functions of 
zx’, y’, 2’ only. Thus from equation (107) 


Ree > curl t= curl os > Ci 
Age ri 4nc 


* Ann. chim. phys., XV (1820), 222. 
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This last equation can be written 


(108) B=curl A, 
where 

ape Ly CVi 
(109) A=7. > = 


This auxiliary vector A is called the “vector potential.’”’ In the electro- 
static case, the force was expressed directly in terms of the gradient of 
the scalar potential; in the magnetostatic case, the force on a moving 
charge is expressed in terms of the vector product of the velocity of the 
charge and the curl of the vector potential. 


PROBLEMS FOR PART I, CHAPTER III 
1. Given the vector 
C=tryt+jz+ky . 


Form and compare the line integral of C, around a circle of radius a 
in the x-y-plane, and the surface integral, over this same circle, of 
(curl C), . 


2. Given 
C=jmz ; 


find curl C by means of the definition, and by means of the relation 


(curl C), = lim Ss { Cias- 
-, do 


do=0 


3. Compare (107), § 38, with the ordinary expression of the Biot-Savart 
law. 
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Part II of this chapter contains the calculation of the vector poten- 
tial due to a complex of moving charges—that is to say, due to a group 
of moving charges whose interdistances are small compared to the dis- 
tance from any one of them to the point at which the potential is being 
calculated. This one section is set off as a part to emphasize the anal- 
ogy between the first three parts of this chapter, and the first three parts 
of chapter i. 

§ 40. The Vector Potential Due to a Complex of Charges.—The value 
ata point P(x,y,z) of the vector potential A due to a complex of charges 
€; moving with velocities v; is given by (109). The problem of approxi- 
mating this vector expression in terms of quantities characteristic of the 
complex as a whole is similar to the previous problem of approximating, 
by the concentration method, the corresponding scalar potential. 

1 


ei 
p Anarene 


Choose, as before, a point 0 of co-ordinates x’,y’,z’ within the complex, 
and denote by r the distance from P to O. Then, expanding 1/r;: 


g vi 
(110) 1 yew FH") +2. SI; alt he 


4nc” 7; 4nc\ r j, 4nc 


1 Zewi, 1 Wiper 
tes . Ae baa Lewi(li,r y+ Aton Biake 


where 7; are the vectors locating e; with respect to the fixed point O, 
and where r’ isa unit vector pointing from O to P. Itis customary, as 


¢ 


16° 
Fic. 39 


in the previous case, to consider only two terms of this expansion. The 
very small ratio 1;/r tends, of course, to make the successive terms de- 
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crease rapidly in magnitude; and there is in this case, as well as in electro- 
statics, a physical basis, to be mentioned presently, for stopping with the 
second term. 

To write the second term in a form more easily interpreted, it may be 
noted that 


S edi(y’ li) =ewi(r’ li) +1i(r’ evi) . 


Also 
[r’[li,ewi] ]=li(7’,evi) —ewi(r’ li) , 
so that 
1 

ewilli,1’) = —5 [r'ttisewal +5 $ a edli(r’,li) . 

Thus 
Lewi(7’,li) = —c [r Yiml+5 5 dt Ledli(r’ li) ’ 

where 
(111) m=, D[li,e vil . 


The vector m, defined by this equation, is called the ‘‘magnetiza- 
tion” of the complex.- The magnitude of [lj,evi] is the product of ew; 
and the perpendicular distance from O to vi, so that m measures a sort 
of angular momentum of the charge about O; “momentum ”’ in this case 
being the product of charge by velocity rather than, as in the case of 
mechanical momentum, the product of mass by velocity. 

Now the quantity 
© dedi(r’ 
~is statistically equal to zero for the cases with which magnetostatics deals. 
It can, in fact, be easily argued, for three important cases, that zero is the 
time average of this quantity over intervals long from the point of view 
of atomic phenomena but short from the point of view of ordinary ex- 
perimentation. These three cases are: (1) a sensibly uniform drift of the 
charges of the complex; (2) any periodic motion of the charges; (8) a ran- 
dom motion of the charges. The first covers the case of that component 
of velocity which results in a conduction current; the second, the ease of 
any sort of orbital motion in a closed path; the third, the case of possible 
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random motion, such as heat motions, which may be superposed on the 
other motions. The arguments for these three cases are indicated in Prob- 
lems 1, 2, and 3 at the end of this part. 

Making use of these simplifications, and the further definition, 


(112) > nj . 


the vector potential due the complex takes the form 


A map rer eee 
or 

ol, Jape, yi 
(113) A=7- z|™¥ |. 


The vector 7 is called the “current’’ of the complex. 

The leading term in the exparision is due to the movement of the 
complex as a whole; the second, or magnetization term, is due to differ- 
ential movement, or circulation, within the complex. The magnetiza- 
tion of the complex would have a non-vanishing value if the velocities of 
the charges were such that the complex turns as it drifts as a whole. The 
first term would vanish and the second term would give the principal 
effect if the complex consisted, for example, of a ring of charge rotating 
about a fixed point. If such a complex were subdivided into many com- 
plexes, however, -it is clear that the description would then be thrown 
back again on to the first term, except in those cases which would require, 
for this purpose, a finer subdivision into cells than is permitted by sta- 
tistical considerations. The description in two terms is thus, just as 
before in electrostatics, a result of the order of magnitude of the dimen- 
sions of the complexes considered. The third term of this expansion 
(which would correspond to a differential circulation) and the following 
terms are considered negligible for physical reasons analogous to those 
which permitted the two-term expansion of the scalar potential. 

As an illustration, consider a complex composed of a single orbital 
electron « moving with angular velocity w ina circle of radius a. Then 
[m| = e Zibiewil = +5 aw = +5(5 ao) : 
so that the magnetization of the complex is numerically equal to ¢/c 

times the sectorial velocity of the rotating charge. 
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PROBLEMS FOR PART II, CHAPTER III 


1. Referring to the quantity 


Le, li(r’ li) = Lew;(r' lj) +Zedi(7;,vi) ’ 
= Le,vi(l;),-+Ze liv), ) 


of § 40, where (J;), and (v;), are the components of Jj and v; along 
the direction OP; show that when all the charges have the same ve- 
locity this quantity has a time average of zero, if the average be com- 
puted over an interval which is long compared to the time required 
for a charge to move a distance equal to the mean distance between 
charges. In fact, to compute the time average of this quantity over 
such an interval, one may ‘simply compute the instantaneous value 
this quantity would have if, at the given instant, a charge moving 
with the common constant velocity were located at every point of the 
volume element in question. Then if the reference point within the 
element is its center of gravity, simple considerations of symmetry 
show that the two terms written above are each zero. 

2. Show in the same way that this quantity is also zero, on the average, if 
the velocities vj are random velocities. 

3. Since the time average #(f) of any quantity F(Z) over an interval 


ti<t<t is 


ee 1 a 


show that the time average of the quantity referred to in the last two 
problems is zero for any periodic motion, the interval t2—t; being long 
compared to the period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The opening sections of Part III of this chapter follow the same gen- 
eral lines as those of Part III of chapter i. It is not necessary or desirable 
to repeat here the considerations which affect the introduction of those 
continuous densities in terms of which may be written the (vector) po- 
tential due to ponderable bodies. The present calculation draws heavily 
on the former one, and is hence considerably condensed. The striking 
analogy between electrostatics and magnetostatics is exhibited in § 45. 
This part concludes, as does its counterpart in chapter i, with a calcula- 
tion of the force and torque on a ponderable body. 

§ 41. The Vector Potential Due to a Ponderable Body.—It would be 
possible, just as in the previous development, to represent the potential 
due to a single complex, using the spreading method, in terms of two inte- 
grals, extended over an arbitrary volume containing the complex, thes. 
integrals involving vector functions j and m which are constant over the 
volume in question. Since the development is closely analogous to that 
given before, however, the intermediate details will be passed over, and 
the vector potential due to a ponderable body will be considered at once. 
Guided by the expression, found above, for the vector potential due to a 
single complex, and by the previous development, the vector potential 
due to the body 7 will be represented by means of the two integrals 


i i / gy Att , 
(114) zi dr +E { [mv + |r 


where i and M are continuous vector functions of the variables of inte- 
gration x’, y’, z’—the co-ordinates* of the point P, at which A is being 
calculated, being zx, y, z. The definitions of the functions i and M are 
to be obtained, as before, by a comparison of the expansion of these two 
integrals with an expansion of type (110). The vectors i and M will be 
called the ‘“‘volume densities” of current and magnetization, respec- 
tively. 

Let the body be divided into volume cells Az;, the order of whose di- 


* Primes will not be written on i and M in this section. 
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mensions is fixed by the statistical considerations discussed at length in 
chapter 1. Then 


(i anit f |Mv" |er=2 | tl A ani | Mav’ ad ‘ 
a0 7 iP Ar, 7 Ar; if 


However, 


af\ fai 
< s r 
i - dr’ -{9() as” tS as? Pe See dr’, 
= i Arit “) d 4+ (2 a i 
= 4) Ti 7p). Pils COS g aT ri; pe ds ir 
of «(2 Sle (=) eos ¢ dr’ , 


where the subscript 7 indicates that the value of a quantity is to be 
taken at Oj, a point within A7;, and where ¢ is the angle between s 
and the direction from O; to P. If the point O; be chosen at the center 
of the volume of Az;, the first integral (the second term just above) 
vanishes. 

The second integral (the third term) may be written in the form 


1 i! Bug 1 
Ls - (s,Vjtdr., 


the z-component of which, for example, is 


{. s|(Viz);|cos (h, s)dr’= We). Load f s cos (h, s)dr’, 


r% 


where A has the direction of (Vi); This integral, and the other two 
components in the same way, vanishes since O; is the center of volume of 
Az; Thus 


if 


= i hi af Ot : 
dr (;) ehak: bu (3 cos gpdr'+ ....6 


{face er=[arserBarck osc 
Ar; 
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all other terms being dropped on account of the small variation, across 
Ar;, of M, and on account of the powers of 7; in the denominator. The 
vector potential due to the charges e; within Ar; may, however, be 
written, according to (110), as : 


1 Ze, Visa ya gt 
Are 7; + ge| Blea Ml Pel ia 


Therefore, identifying the coefficients of like powers of r;, the value at 
O; of the vector current density 7 is given by the equation 


- __ UejUj 

(115) BAT: ) 

while the value, at O;, of the volume density of magnetization M is to 
be determined from the equation 


1 1 , 1 di / 
ari| Ms Ve =| =5 [20 e;vjl, V =| yer) ae 2) dr’. 


The left member of this equation and the first term of the right member 
are both vectors which are normal to r;. The direction of the last term, 
however, depends upon the variation of i. It therefore follows that the 
type of representation attempted will furnish the desired approximation 
to the vector potential only in case the statistical regularity is such that 
this last term is sensibly zero, i.e., only in case that the values (115) cal- 
culated for the various volume cells Az; differ so little, from eell to 
neighboring cell, that the continuous vector function i, interpolated 
from these values, has a negligible variation across any one cell. This 
condition is analogous to that previously stated for the variation in the 
continuous density function p, there being this difference: in the electro- 
static case if the variation of p across a volume cell is not negligible, the 
definition of the polarization is affected, while in the present case, if the 
variation of i across the volume cell is not negligible, the assumed 
representation is itself inadequate. In case this last term does indeed 
sensibly vanish, the value at O; of the magnetization density is to be 
determined from the equation 


(116) M; [Lj,e;v,) . 


= -— he 
re Ar;2c 
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The continuous vector functions M and i are, as in the previous case, 
to be determined from the values Mj; and i; at O; by interpolation, 
and the vector potential due to the body is given by 


te (cine! Ab Be 


By the use of a vector identity,* the last term in this equation may be re- 
written 


(118) ou ae -_ curl’ — — ae 


i: ne ae 


The second of these integrals may be still further transformed by means 
of the identityt 


(119) f curl’ Cdr= f{n,Cldo , 


where n is a unit vector directed along the exterior normal to the body. 
Thus substituting, 


ied tara 2 a ; [(M’,n] ,, 
(120) ann ft Cagle ge tta 7 { ee do 


In this fundamental equation all primes are inserted to indicate that i 
and M are functions of 2’, y’, 2’, the variables of integration. 

If one defines, for the volume element Ar;, the vector uj by the fol- 
lowing equation: 


Lej;vj_ ujze;’ 


i= 
cAr; cAr; 


? 
where ej are the charges within Av; whose velocities vj do not vanish, 
then 
. pi 

where p; is the density of “moving charge.” 

If, as in electrostatics, a continuous scalar function p be interpolated 
from the values p;, and a “velocity of moving charge” vector u be 
interpolated from the values uj, then 


cere 
p-. 


* See Appendix, § 4, (38). } Ibid., §5, D 
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This relation will often be used when it is desirable to bring into explicit 
evidence the fact that current is moving charge. The foregoing equations 
clearly define a velocity of moving charge only when the density of mov- 
ing charge does not vanish. 

Following the previous development, the next step in the representa- 
tion of the vector potential due to a ponderable body would be to con- 
struct a thin shell of volume elements on the surfate of the body, and to 
represent the vector potential due to the charges in these elements by 
means of surface integrals. It must be remembered, however, that the 
only reason for so doing is an expectation, based upon physical grounds, 
that the demand of statistical regularity in the quantities involved forces 
a separate consideration of these exterior volume elements. There is no 
point in using these thin exterior volume elements if it be possible to 
divide the whole of the body into ordinary volume elements whose char- 
acteristics vary slowly, from element to element, throughout the entire 
group. It was found, for example, in electrostatics, that it was possible 
to subdivide a body in such a way that there was a volume density p’ and 
a surface density n’, giving rise to the two terms 


1 p’ , oni n’ , 
tf fart f tae ° 


and it was found possible to subdivide, if not this same body, then an- 
other body electrostatically equivalent to it, in such a way that the con- 
sideration of a surface density of charge did not enter at all, there being 
a new volume density p; and a volume density of polarization P{, giving 
rise to the terms 


1 Pi ’ We , aL ! 
(121) x dr +E ( ly Vv >) dr . 


This last expression could, however, be transformed into the two new 
terms 


1 {—di fee! , 1 (Pi)n / 
(122) 2 (ee a ) dr ee do ) 


these two integrals being the equivalents of the previous two integrals 
(121) which result from the first method of subdivision. Thus in the 
second method of subdivision, the surface density of charge term, which 
does not appear, is absorbed in the volume-polarization term. The two 
representations, as has been pointed out, are analytically equivalent, but 
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correspond to different modes of subdivision and different physical points 
of view. The surface density of charge plays such a fundamental réle 
from the physical point of view in the electrostatic problem for conduc- 
tors that it is customary to use the mode of subdivision which keeps the 
surface density of charge in specific evidence. 

A similar analytical situation obtains in the case at hand. The con- 
tributions to the vector potential due to the charges in a very thin ex- 
terior volume element would be represented by a term 


te eis 
(Fact, 


where 7 is a surface density of current interpolated from 
=h i;,. 


the values of 1 at O;, the centers of volume of the cells Av; whose thick- 
ness is h. It is clear that in the steady state the direction, at any point 
on the surface, of 7 must be tangent to the surface at that point. It 
often happens, however, that from a physical point of view the current 
flowing in these surface elements does not arise from charge which is 
actually moving in this thin surface shell, but is a superficial aspect of a 
volume distribution of elementary closed circuits or “current whirls.” 
Thus (see Fig. 40) if an exterior shell is separated from the rest of the 
body, this shell will cut through many of the current whirls and, if it is 
thin enough, contain few that are not cut; so that, viewed apart from the 
rest of the body, this shell contains a moving sheet of charge. If the sur- 
face shell were not used, however, this moving sheet of charge would not 
exist as such, the moving charges which formed it now being recognized 
as belonging to a volume distribution of current whirls. Such current 
whirls bear the same relation to the volume density of magnetization M 
as do polarized molecules to the volume density of polarization P. It is 
customary, in magnetostatics, to throw the emphasis on the M vector, 
rather than to bring surface currents into explicit prominence. Physi- 
cally this is based upon a belief in the actual existence of such current 
whirls; analytically it implies a mode of subdivision that makes unneces- 
sary the use of a thin surface shell, and which gives rise to a non-vanishing 
value for the volume density of magnetization. A simple picture of a 
polarized molecule indicates, in electrostatics, how it is that the two 


integrals 
{ do ana f Ps de 
r r 
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may correspond to the same physical situation. That the two integrals 


(ie do’ ana { do’ 


can also correspond to the same physical situation may be indicated by an 
analogous argument, using a simple picture of a current whirl (see Figs. 
40 and 41). The details of such an argument will not be given; indeed, 


Fic. 41.—This figure, together with 

Fia. 40.—F igure showing how interior Figure 40, indicates the geometrical re- 
whirls of current give rise, when only a lationship between the magnetization 
thin shell of surface is viewed, to a sur- M, the surface density of current 7 and 
face current sheet. an external normal n. 


there is little interest in them, the identification which arises from the 
transformation 


‘lV’ M’,n 
if mw ar’ = if a dr'+ if ae do’ 


being exact and convincing. 

In electrostatics it has been seen that it is possible to use all three 
densities p, 7, P or to use less than three densities, so long as one can 
assign suitable values to 


p—div P and 7n+P, . 


This could clearly be done by choosing p and 7, p and P, or P alone. 
In discussing perfect conductors one chooses p and 7. In discussing 
ideal dielectrics one chooses P. The transformation written just above 
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indicates, in just the same way that one may use, in magnetostatics, i 
and 1, i and M, or M alone. The choice actually made is precisely the 
one not used in either branch of electrostatics, namely, i and M. This 
non-analogous choice of densities partially obscures the actual analogy 
between electrostatics and magnetostatics and makes it necessary, when 
that analogy is exhibited (§ 45) to generalize somewhat the customary 
equations so as to use, in both instances, all of the available densities. 
The foregoing discussion has been limited to but one of the two terms 
which would enter were a thin exterior shell used in subdividing the 
body. Besides the surface current term, there might also be a surface 
integral arising from a superficial distribution of current whirls, corre- 
sponding to the normally polarized layer on a conductor. There are, 
however, no convincing reasons why abnormalities should exist, near the 
surface, in the values mj, and since there is no experimental evidence of 
such a layer, this term is customarily disregarded. The potential due to 
a ponderable body is, then, described in terms of the volume current 
density and the volume density of magnetization by the equation 


puis i’ , ae 7 rl , 
(123) Ane (oar +z f [aw * |r hs 


or by the equivalent equation 


(124) A {f i’+curl’ M’ dtp if a pe 


Tay r 


In these last two equations primes have been written on the densities to 
remind that they are functions of 2’,y’,z’, the variables of integration. 
The vector potential A is, of course, a function of x,y,z. The vector n 
is a unit vector directed along the exterior normal. 

At the beginning of this chapter, the current flowing along a wire was 
defined as the amount of charge which, per unit time, passes a given 
cross-section of the wire. Similarly, the current passing through any area 
or across any line is the amount of charge which, per unit time, passes 
through this area or crosses this line. Current thus defined has the di- 
mensions of a charge divided by a time. The volume current density i, 
however, has the dimensions of charge divided by the product of time 
and area. It is thus dimensionally evident that, with the foregoing 
definitions, the volume density of current has to be multiplied by area 
to obtain current. It is, in fact, evident from the equation which defines i 
that indo is the charge per unit time (i.e., the current) which passes through 
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dc. Similarly, if one considers a surface density 2 of current, the cur- 
rent passing across a given line element ds on this surface is given by 
,ds, where I, is the component of 2 normal to ds. It is clear that, in- 
asmuch as current is charge per unit time, the terminology of 7 and I as 
volume and surface densities of current is not strictly logical. 

The equations given above express the vector potential A in terms 
of the volume densities of current and magnetization. When the B field 
due to a given configuration of currents is desired, it is sometimes more 
convenient to use formulas which express B directly. For example, from 
the equation 


one calculates 


1 1 
p.a24:_ 94y_ 1 ( ae “| i 
Seay ides 14x Ji \c Oy OZ Jen) 


Hence, in general, 


Goa pa f [teu av" *|an'+ i we’, nv +e. 
Ar}. , T 


If only volume densities of currents are present, 


bili eohilaoek 
(126) B= {| iv ;|ar : 


while if only linear circuits are present, 
Ids'=ig ds’ =idr’ , 
so that 


od ll peel 


The expressions for B just obtained from the general expression for A 
could also be obtained directly from (107). 
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§ 42. The Divergence and Curl of the Vector Potential: Distant Points. 
—The foregoing analysis applies only to points P which are sufficiently 
removed from all parts of the body under consideration to insure the con- 
vergence of the approximating expansion. At all such points, A is given 
by the equations just above, while 

curl A=B, 
so that 

div B=0. 
It may be shown that the vector potential A also has zero divergence 
at points in free space. For in the region under consideration the inte- 


grals are regular, and may be differentiated under the sign of integration. 
Moreover, the identity* 


div [C, D]=(D, curl C)—(C, curl D) 


gives, in this case, 
Ae ee al feet 
div| »V | = div] AV | == (ie 


since M’ is not a function of 2, y, z, and since the curl of a nabla is zero. 
Also the identityt 


div uwC=u div C+(C, Vu) 


ives, since 7’ is not a function of 2, y, z, the relation 
£ ? Ps Y; 


_/ 


ae 
eae (7.9 ;) rip (iv *) =—div' --iadineie 
ie 7 re Hie rT 


the last step following from the fact that, in the steady state, there is no 
heaping up of charges at any place, so that div’ i’=0. .Thus, susbtitut- 
ing these results, 


§ i) pi, YO LS eae 
div A= ae div ous if ae 


* See Appendix, § 4, (43). 
} [bid., (37). 
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Since the integration is supposed extended over the whole of the body 
containing the current, there is no normal flow across the boundary, and 
7,=0. Thus the last integral vanishes and div A=0. Thus 


div A=0. 
Also at distant points, 


vA. ( ivetar4t (| vv dr'=0, 
4a r dor THs 


(128) v2? A=0. 


so that 


However, f 
curl curl A= —V°?A+V divA, 


so that, since the vector A has zero divergence, 
curl curl A=curl B= —V?A=0. 


At points removed from any body the vectors A and B thus satisfy 
the following relations, set here for reference: 


div A=0, 
ron curl A=B, 
oe) div B=0, 


curl B=curl curl A=0. 


§ 43. The Vector Potential at Points within a Body.—The force on 
moving charge is expressed in terms of an auxiliary vector B which itself, 
in turn, is expressed as the curl of a second auxiliary vector A. This 
vector potential A is directly available for computing the force on mov- 
ing charge only at points removed from any body; but, just as was the 
case with the scalar potential ® in electrostatics, the formula from which 
A is computed at distant points may also be used to compute the values 
at points within the body. There is thus obtained a vector function which 
has a value at every point, exterior or interior, and which is the analytical 
extension, beyond its region of original physical significance, of the ex- 
terior vector potential. This interior vector potential will now be intro- 
duced and investigated. 


7 See Appendix, § 4, (42), and §7. 
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The total force on a moving charge e located at a point within a 
body 7 will be written as 


F=*[v,B*+NI, 


where B* is due to all the charges outside a sphere of radius 6 drawn 
around the charge in question, and where N is due to the neighboring 
charges within this sphere. This equation assumes the extension, to 
cover the case of very near charges, of the law that the force on a moving 
charge is always normal and proportional to its velocity. It makes no 
further assumption, however, concerning the force due to nearby charges, 
since nothing is said concerning W itself. If 6 is sufficiently large, the 
vector B* will be calculated, as above, from the vector potential A* due 
to all the charges of the body not within the sphere. Just as in the analo- 
gous electrostatic case, however, special care must be used. The vector 
A* is, at every point within the body, the vector potential due to all the 
charges lying outside a sphere of radius 6 drawn about that point. In 
the variation, from point to point, of this function A*, the deleted 
sphere is carried with the variable point, so that certain charges are re- 
moved from consideration, and certain other new charges appear. In 
obtaining the B vector by taking the curl of the A vector, however, the 
position and velocity configuration of charges must not be altered. Thus 


div* A*=0, 


curl A-—Boe 


where curl* and div* are formed by taking the variation, within a fixed 
sphere, of the vector potential due to the charges without this sphere, 
the special notation being necessary, in the case in hand, to assure the 
differentiation being carried out in the proper way. These values will 
now be compared with the values curl A* and div A*, in the calcula- 
tion of which the 6-sphere moves. 

It has been previously shown} that if 


t See § 18, equation, (56). 
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then 


(130) Sure) BA Ae ~ dr ean cos (n, olde a 


where s is the surface of the 6-sphere, and where n is a normal interior 
to the sphere. Thus, 


1 
d= 0 — 
OAT _ 1 of iif i WL id yi 
ox 4 Leste Ox a aie 7-5 pot u *] a 
ind te cos (n edge uy cos (n,x’)do’ 
4n J, 7 ‘ 4r J, eine 


so that 


4 1 i, 1 1 
ay ES * * n U 7 Ui U 
div-A*=div* A*+ z(* do/+ Ef |u »V “| de 


However, 
/ 
my ey 
-" do! =— | i,do’=0, 
Ate 6s 


since, in the steady state, there can be no net flow into or out of the 
sphere. The other integral over the surface s also vanishes, since the 
vector [M’, V’1/r] has no component along the normal to the sphere. 
Thus, 

div A*=div* A*=0. 


The same method yields the value of curl A*. Indeed, making use 
of the differentiation-scheme (130), 


Iwas 7 pa ye 
curl, A*=curl* ately [7, cos (n,y’) —1, cos (n,z’)|do’ , 
Ts 
1 7 / 1 7 / Yi 1 , , 
+— M',V’ —| cos (n,y’) — | M’,V’ =| cos (n,z’)} do’ , 
Aor 8 liz is y 
so that, 


curl A*=curl* Aree ( [nt era S M’ We | ae f 
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If the vector 7’ be sensibly constant over the interior of the 6-sphere, the 
first surface integral vanishes, as may be easily seen from considerations 
of symmetry. In the second surface integral, the nabla operator is taken 
with respect to the variables of integration 2’, y’, 2’, so that 


oe 
1p the ip 
Thus, 
(131) E mv’ All =a |r |u| | =4 [M'(n,n) —n(n,M)] 
_M’+nM; 


ry? y 
where M/ isthe component of M’ in the direction of V’r, i.e., the direc- 
tion opposite to n. This last vector is to be summed over the surface of 
the 6-sphere. If 6 be the angle between M’ 
A B and r, then at A and B (see Fig. 42) the 
cA ~ values of M; are numerically equal but 
& Ae M opposite in sign, while the components of n 
normal to M’ are equal. Since all the sur- 
face elements can be paired in this way, it 
is seen that the component normal to M’ 
arising from the integration of the term 
nM,/r? is zero. The integration of the vector 
(131) over the surface of the sphere thus produces a vector in the di- 

rection of M’. The component of (131) along M’ is 


Fia. 42 


/ 
sek (1—cos? 6) . 


Thus 
ih [n jwv | v's | ‘=— tp { A—eos 6)do’ , 
P Aa 


where M has been removed from under the sign of integration since it, 
as well as 7, is assumed sensibly constant throughout the 6-sphere.t 
Since 

do’ = 276 sin 6 dé , 

+ At this point, the prime on M is dropped, since the quantity removed from 
under the integral sign is the value of M at the center of the sphere, i.e., at the point 
L,Y,z. 
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the value of the foregoing integral is 


af (1—cos? 6) sin 6 ip oe ‘: 
0 


3 
Thus 
curl A*=curl* ayn 
or 
B*=curl arm : 


Consider now the vector, referred to at the beginning of this section, 
which is the extension, within the body, of the vector function A. That 
is, consider the vector defined, at interior points, by the equation 

A=lim A*, 
56=0 
and let, for these interior points as well as for exterior points, the equa- 
tion 
B=curl A 


be the definition of B within the body. The relation 
div A=div lim A*=lim div A*=0 


5+0 5+0 
then follows from the calculations which establish the relation 


lim V@*=V lim 6*=Ve , 


6=0 6-0 


since it was there shown that for integrals of the type which occur both 
here and in the previous instance, the operators 0/dx and lim can be 
permuted. For the same reason the relation ° 


6= 


lim B*=lim curl A*—lim M 


6=0 6=0 6=0 
reduces to the form 
lim B*=curl A—lim 4 M, 
5*0 520 8 
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or, since M is assumed sensibly constant throughout the 6-sphere, 


lim B*=curl A-= M. 


6=0 


The vectors B* corresponding to two different choices of 6 differ by 
the effect of all the charges contained in the spherical shell bounded by 
the two spheres. The contribution to B* from the moving charges in 
this spherical shell can be calculated directly from the fundamental 


equation 
B 1 peveyi 
4c >| ews 2] : 


where ri points from e; to the place where B is being calculated. When 
the summation is extended over the symmetrical arrangement of moving 
charges which (since i and M are assumed sensibly constant over this 
region) exists within the spherical shell in question, the result is zero. 
The value of B* is thus independent of 6, and 


B*=curl A-= M. 


If the vector A be written in the form 
wel) (i -Pourl Mee ors t ; F 
A= xf 2 dr +h fim snjdo’ , 
the first integral is, at interior points, improper. However, the equation 
(132) —V?A=i+curl M 


may be obtained, a component at a time, by applying the differentiation 
scheme developed in § 21 for the analogous integral 


Moreover, since, 
curl curl A= —V?A+V divA, 


and since the vector A has zero divergence everywhere, equation (132) 
may be written in the form 


curl B=curl curl A=i+curl M, 
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a relationship which corresponds to the second-order partial-differential 
equation 
V*b= —p 
in electrostatics. 
The relationships just developed are collected here for reference. At 


all points, both interior and exterior, the vector potential A is given 
by (123) or (124), and 


(133) div A=0, 

(134) curl A=B, 

(135) div B=0, 

(136) curl B=curl curl A=i+curl M, 
(137) B* = curl A-2 M. 


The components of A are given by integrals entirely similar, ana- 
lytically, to those occurring in the expression for the electrostatic po- 
tential &. It thus follows from previous arguments that A is continuous 
everywhere, while across the surface of a body 


(sa) (*)- —(M,n] , 


where, for example, (9A/dm); means the limit of 0A/dm, as the point 
at which the derivative is taken approaches the surface from the side 
into which n, points; and where n is the exterior normal to the body. 
This equation is usually written in the abbreviated form 


OA OA 
(138) Sitar: 


ae [M nj. 

From an argument similar to that used for ®, it also follows that the 
vector A is regular at infinity, vanishing as 1/r. The previous proof 
that there is but one function satisfying the schedule of conditions (I) of 
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§ 21 also proves, considering one component at a time, that there is but 
one vector satisfying the conditions 


a) VA=—(i+curl M) , 
b) A is continuous, 


(III) ABO Be Ay) je) 
) om ton ely 


d) Ais regular at infinity. 


It therefore also follows that if a vector be found from the conditions 


a) curl curl A=i+curl M, 
b) Ais continuous , 


au) re 
¢) F) Mags 


= [M,n}, 


d) Ais regular at infinity, 


this vector, if it also satisfy the condition that its divergence vanish, is 
the unique solution and hence the vector potential sought; for when 
div A=0, the two quantities curl curl A and —V?A are the same. 

§ 44. The Vector Potential Due to an Infinite Cylindrical Shell of Cur- 
rent.—As an illustration of the use of the foregoing equations, the vectors 
A and B will be calculated for the case of an infinitely long cylinder of 
radius R on which there is a surface current of density 1 per unit area, 
directed parallel to the axis of the cylinder. This surface current may be 
thought of as an actual moving sheet of charge, or as the superficial as- 
pect of a volume magnetization, directed, at every point on the surface, 
normal to the radius at that point. 

For the sake of variety, the schedule (III’) will be solved. This ne- 
cessitates writing the components, in co-ordinates other than rectangular, 
of the curl of a vector. Now from Stokes’s law may be written at once the 
relation 


(139) curl, A=lim {5 f au | ; 


o=0 o 


where curl, A is the component of curl A normal to the elementary 
area o around the perimeter of which the line integral is extended. The 
direction along this perimeter used in calculating the tangential compo- 
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nent A, is related to the direction of n by the right-hand screw rule. 
The foregoing equation is analogous to the equation 


div A=lim (2 f Ande} 
r=0 T 


and, like the latter, is independent of any system of co-ordinates. -It 
may be used, therefore, just as was the latter, to determine the com- 
ponents in general orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates of the vector 
which it defines. The equations so obtained, namely, 


< 1 063A » OA, 
curl, A=2{ fe a ) ; 
(12 = 1 deAy 063A » 
(140) curl, A=, ( a ai ) ; 
1 dA, de A, 
curl, A =! Pere ‘ ; 


reduce, for cylindrical co-ordinates, 7, 0, z, to the equations 


r\ 06 Oz 
0A, OA, 
curl, A= SEG a 
1 larAe OA, 
curl, A aber 2 =F) ; 


In the case here considered it is clear, from symmetry, that 


OA 0A 
EN eto Fa 
so that 
curl, A=0 , 
0A, 
curl, A= —- an 3 
curl, A=-— ae 5 
or 
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Hence, applying these equations again, 


curl, curl A=1(S nae rAt S r v A.) - 


r\06 r or or 
01a 
curls curl Ae TAG; 
i ts) 0 
curl, curl A=—— 2 re AL. 


Now since A may be expressed, through the integral form, as the sum 
of vectors all of which are parallel to z, it follows that A, is the only 
component of A. Thus, 


curl, curl A=0 , 
curl, curl A=0 , 


curl, curl A= -* 


The schedule of conditions (III’) thus reduces, since one suposes that 
i+curl M is zero, to 


b) A, is continuous, 


dANhc/dA\ 
a) (),- (5), is 


d) div A=0. 


For a cylinder whose length is actually infinite, the regularity of A at 
infinity cannot be assumed, since the proof of regularity depends upon the 
possibility of inclosing all the charges within some finite volume. In the 
equations just written the subscripts o and 7 refer to the values of A, 
outside and inside the cylinder. From (a), 


A,=alogr+b, 
which, together with A,=A,=0, satisfies (d). From (6), it follows that 


inside the cylinder a must be zero. Thus 
(A,);= b;  ) 
(A.).=a log r+b , 
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so that, from (c), 


a © 
1 
a 


Thus 


i 2I 1 
(A.).= Rl log ee a log at bo ; 


where I =27Rl is the total current passing along the cylinder. Using (b) 
again, 
21 1 
(A.); — b; = (Az)o aaa log 7 to ? 
when r=R, so that 


21 1 
(A.)i=bi= log Rtoe e 


Now B=curl A, so that B; is zero, while at outside points the only 
component of B is 


dA IOS 
(Boom — (Fe) Far 


so that the magnitude of B is constant on circles concentric with the 
cylinder, the direction of B being tangential to these circles. 

$45. The Schedule of Conditions on B: Analogy between Electro- 
statics and Magnetostatics—The vector potential A has been seen to be 
analogous to the scalar potential @. The conditions on the vector A, 
which have been found above, will now be translated, through the rela- 
tionship B=curl A, over into the vector B, in order further to exhibit 
the close analytical analogy between the fundamental equations of 
electrostatics and magnetostatics. 

Since the vector A is continuous across any surface, it follows that 
the derivatives of A in directions tangential to the surface must also be 
continuous. For suppose that in some direction h tangential to the sur- 
face the derivative is not continuous across the surface. At two points 
P, and P», lying very near each other, but on opposite sides of the 
surface, the values A; and Az of A may, since A is continuous, be 
made as nearly equal as is desired by choosing P; and P: near enough 
together. Starting at these points, and going a distance d in the direc- 
tion h, the values A; and A, which will be reached cannot, since the 
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derivatives in this direction on the two sides of the surface are supposed 
unequal, be made to differ by as little as desired. The known continuity 
of A is thus contradicted, and the assumption that the tangential deriva- 
tive is discontinuous is proved untenable. 

The component normal to the surface of curl A is made up, how- 
ever, of derivatives taken along directions tangential to the surface. It 
therefore follows that the normal compo- 
nent of B is continuous across the surface. 
Thus 


B,,+Bn,=0 ? 


where nm; and ng are oppositely directed 
normals to the surface; or, in vector form 


(B, m)+(B, m2)=0. 


Fia. 43.—The surface sepa- 
rating regions 1 and 2 is drawn 
with a finite thickness, so as 
to separate the actually coinci- 
dent vectors S, and S». be tangential to the surface, on its two 

sides, in a direction s which is normal to 


h, and so chosen that n, h, and s form a right system (see Fig. 43). 


Let h be tangential to the surface and 
in the direction of [M,n], and let s; and s» 


Then 


0A, OA,, 
curl, A anaony? 
so that 
_ OA, dAn, 
L PONS, SOh=N 
OA, OAn, 
Pas can, SVK 


where B,, and B,, are the limiting values, on the two sides of the sur- 
face, of the component of B in the direction s. Hence, subtracting, 
and noting that two terms cancel on account of the continuity, across 
the surface, of the tangential derivative of any component of A, 


Ly rere y ome 
dat gee) = ILM, n\| , 
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the last step following from the general relation 


If one now writes, for the values of B on the two sides of the surface, 


B,=Bn+Bs,+Bn , 
Bz =Bn+Bs,+Bn , 
where the notation itself expresses the fact that the components of B 
normal to the surface, and in the direction of [M,n], are continuous 
across the surface,* then 
(n1,B] =[n1,Bn|+[n1,Bs,|+[71,Ba] , 
= —[n2,Bn|— [n2,Bs,]—[n2,Bal , 
[n2,B] =[n2,Bn|+[n2,Bs,|+[n2,Br] , 
so that, by adding, 
[n1,B] ie [n2,B] a [n2,Bso| pa [n2,Bs,| . 
The right-hand member of this equation is a vector whose magnitude is 


B,,—B,, and whose direction is the direction of [M,n]. Hence (141) 


may be written 
[n1,B]+[n2,B]=(M,n] . 


Finally, since A vanishes at infinity as 1/R, the vector B, which is 
formed from the derivatives of A, is regular at infinity, and vanishes as 
1/R?. The conditions on B are thus 


curl B=i+curl M, 
div B=0, 
(IV) (n1,B)+(n2,B) =0 , 
[n1,B]+[n2, BJ=[M,n] , 
B is regular at infinity, 
the first two of these equations following directly from the relations 
B=curl A and curl curl A=i+curl M. 


*See Part III, Problem 7, of this chapter. 
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In order that one may exhibit, in as complete a form as possible, 
the analogy between the electrostatics and magnetostatics it is neces- 
sary, at the beginning, to subdivide the bodies in an “analogous” way, * 
i.e., so as to throw the burden of the description, in each case, on the 
same set of densities. For this reason the electrostatic equations will be 
written down as though the bodies had been so subdivided as to exhibit 
volume densities of charge and polarization and a surface density of 
charge, the polarization term then being analytically merged with the 
volume and surface density of charge terms. The formula for ® then 
would readt 


MAG podix-Py WAT 1G (ig Be 
(142) ayes Cay , de . 


Analogously the body, in the magnetostatic case, will be so subdivided 
as to exhibit the three analogous densities, namely, volume densities of 
current and magnetization, and a surface density of current. As above, 
the ‘magnetization term is then to be analytically merged with the other 
two terms, and the formula for A reads 


- Tf is-curt 1 ( 7+[M,n| 


Formulas (142) and (143) may now be re-written so as to furnish the 
basis for the formal analogy by writing 


div P=(V,P) , 
P,=(n, P) , 
curl M=[V, M]. 
Then 
(144) And = ene, vik) om 


*See remarks just below Fig. 41 of § 40. 


} All primes will be omitted in these formulas, to exhibit as simply as possible the 
analogy of form. 
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One can pass from one of these equations to the other by interchanging 


Aand®, BandE, 
iand p, [Jand(), 

—MandP, ()and[]. 
land 7, 


Since the mathematical formulation of electrostatics and magneto- 
statics is largely obtained from equations (144) and (145), respectively, 
the analogy just set forth persists throughout. In fact, 


Cs et al GG aA VA =— {i+|V,M]} , 

® is continuous A is continuous, 

se tS = — {n+ (n,P)} , 04 +24 ——(1-In,M} 
® vanishes at o as 1/R; A vanishes at © as 1/R, 
(V,E)=p—(V,P) , [V,B]=i+[V,M] , 
[V,E]=0, (V,B)=0, 

(n,E)+ (m2,E) =n+(n,P) , [n,,B]+[n2,B] =[—[n,M] , 
[n,E)+[n.£]=0 (n1,B) + (n2,B) =0 , 

E vanishes at oo as 1/R?; B vanishesat © as 1/R?. 


The analogy can be artificially made more complete by interchanging 
the two vectors which appear in every vector and scalar product. This, 
since it changes the signs of the vector products and does not affect 
the scalar products, brings all signs into agreement without requiring 
that —M be analogous to P. Such an expression, however, as (P,V) is 
objectional from an operational point of view; and the fact is, as appears 
from a comparison of the equations, 


EX=E+_, 

2M 
*— 2 
Bi=B-—-, 


that —M, and not M, is actually analogous to P. 
§ 46. The Force and Torque on a Complex and on a Ponderable Body.— 
The force on a single moving charge due to a complex of charges is ex- 
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pressed, through the foregoing equations for F, B, and A, in terms of 
vectors j and m, which are characteristic of the complex. The total 
force and torque on a complex 2 due to a complex 1 can be expressed in 
terms of the j and m vectors characteristic of complex 2, and the B 
vector due to complex 1. Let charges e; be moving with velocities vj in 
complex 2. Then the total force on 2 is 


Fat Seda 


where B; are the values at the positions of the charges e; of the B vec- 
tor due to 1. These values Bj-may be expressed in terms of the value 
By of B at a point O within 2, and in terms of the successive deriva- 
tives of B taken at this same point and in various directions. Indeed, 


OB 
Bi=Bot1; (52),+ eta ti 


where J; are the vectors which locate the charges e; with respect to O. 
If the complexes are separated a distance which is large compared to their 
own dimensions, the foregoing expression will be rapidly convergent, 
and the higher-order terms may be disregarded. This value for Bj; gives, 
upon substitution, 


— >| ei de aps toriy 
p=2[2! a]44 afer 1(2) J. 


The term /;(0B/dl;)) may be written in the equivalent form (1;V)B, so that 
the second term in this expression for the force has an z-component equal 
to 


(146) = Dedulli,VB.) —= Dell, VBy) 

“where Zi, Yi, 2; are the components of v;. It has been previously shown 
in § 40, however, that 

(147) Levi(li,r’) = —clr’,m] . 

so that, for example, 


Leyilli,r’) = —c{rm,—r,m,} ° 
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Each term of (146) is of the same form as the first member of this last 
equation. Thus, (146) reduces to 


OB. 
Ox 


OB, , OB. OB, 

mel ay ee )+m, Feil ha 
Since, however, both div B and curl B are zero, this may be re-written 
as 


OB, OB, OB, 
Ox eta oy meee Oz’ 


Me 


which is the z-component of 


(m,V)B. 
The force on complex 2 due to complex 1 is thus 
(148) F=(j, BJ) +(m,V)B , 


where the value of B is taken at the point with respect to which m is 
defined and is due to all charges except those of the complex the force 
on which is being calculated. 

The torque on complex 2 is 


T=2(li,Fil , 

where 

1 

Fj=— [eivi, Bi] . 

c 
If, as a first approximation, B; is set equal to Bo, it will be found that 
the resulting value for T involves m, the magnetization of complex 2. 
It is therefore not necessary to take into account the variation of B, the 


term which would result from such a calculation being a negligibly small 
one involving the “supermagnetization” of complex 2. Thus, 


731, je 3] . 


eats (1;,B) — BZ (4, 2a) 


or 


T=2 
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The coefficient of B in the last term is one-half the time derivative of 
2(li,eli/c), and can, by arguments similar to those indicated for a similar 
expression in § 40, be shown to vanish. The first term is similar to the 
left member of (147), with B written for r’. Thus 


(149) T= —([B,m|=[m,B] . 


It has just been seen that the torque and force on a complex is given 
in terms of the j and m characteristic of the complex. It may be 
shown (the argument being closely analogous to that previously used in 
the electrostatic case) that the continuous densities i and M, character- 
istic of a ponderable body and obtained by an averaging process from the 
vectors jj and m; characteristic of the subcomplexes of the body, are 
useful not only for describing the A or B due to the body, but also the 
total force and torque on the body. Indeed, the extension of the foregoing 
expressions to the integral forms expressing the total force and torque on 
a ponderable body clearly leads to the following equations: 


(150) F= {(i,Bldr+f(M,V)Bar , 


where r is the vector ending at dz and beginning at the point to which 
the torque is referred, and where B is due to all bodies except the one 
the force and torque on which is being calculated. The densities M and 
i as well as the field vector B are all functions of z,y,z, the variables of 
integration. The first term in the expression for T is the sum of the 
vector torque on the individual subcomplexes into which the body is 
divided. The second and third terms represent the contribution to the 
total torque due to the forces on the individual subcomplexes. 


PROBLEMS FOR PART III, CHAPTER III 


1. Find the B vector due to an infinitely long straight wire, of small 
cross-section, carrying a current J. 

2. What is the B vector at any point on the axis of a plane circular coil 
of wire carrying a current J? 

3. What is the B vector at any point on the line perpendicular at its 
center of gravity to a rectangular coil of wire? 

4. What is the B vector at points on the axis of a long solenoidal coil of 
wire carrying a current J, there being n turns of wire per unit 
length of the coil? 
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. Equation (127) may (see Appendix, § 5, D) be written: 


1 a7 
— / 
2 fedlee oo 


so that the B vector appears as the negative nabla of the potential 
due to a certain double distribution over a surface terminated by the 
current-carrying circuit. This distribution is called a “magnetic 
double shell,” and is treated at length in many texts. 


}. Show (see Appendix, § 5, D) that the vector potential due to a linear 


circuit may be written: 


Amit { [nv" + a 
An 7: 


where the surface integral is carried over a surface terminated by the 
circuit in question. 
. Referring to § 45, show that: 


dA, , OA, 


By,—By, = 
Hieol Nitro sere 


? 


and hence argue that the component of B in the direction of [M,n] is 
continuous as one passes across the surface between two bodies. 

. Many writers use, besides B, a second magnetic vector H=B/u. 
Show that, across the boundary between two magnetizable bodies: 
a) The normal component of B is continuous. 

b) The tangential component of AH is continuous. 

. In §37 the energy of a configuration of conductors and dielectrics 
was calculated. The form of the final result has served as a basis for 
adopting £?/2 as the ‘‘volume density” of electrostatic energy. By 
the aid of the above analogy, show how B?/2 is similarly related to 
magnetostatic energy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the same sense that the first three parts of this chapter correspond 
to the three parts of chapter i, the present part corresponds to the treat- 
ment, in chapter ii, to the polarization of a dielectric and the relation 
between polarization and electrostatic intensity. 

The last two sections of Part IV call attention to the fact that in a 
general magnetostatic problem the Coulomb forces have to be taken into 
account, as well as the forces specifically associated with the motion of 
the charges. This inclusion of both types of force is illustrated by two 
problems. 

§ 47. The Relation between B and M: Diamagnetism, Paramagnet- 
ism, and Ferromagnetism.—If a dielectric which is not inherently and 
permanently polarized be placed under the influence of charged bodies, 
this dielectric will become polarized, the vector polarization being propor- 
tional to the total electrostatic intensity, namely, 


(152) P=(e—-1)E. 


Analogously, if a body be not inherently and permanently “magnetized” 
(i.e., if the magnetization M vanish at every point when the body is 
not in the neighborhood of moving charge), it may happen that this body, 
when placed near moving charge, will become magnetized. The way in 
which the resulting value, at any interior point, of the magnetization M 
depends upon the value, at that point, of the B vector can be deter- 
mined experimentally. The torque on a magnetized ellipsoid, for ex- 
-ample, can be observed experimentally, and, B being known, the value 
of M computed from equation (151).* It results that if the relationship 
be written in the form 


(153) M= (1-Z)B : 


* This calculation is greatly simplified by the fact that a homogeneous ellipsoid 
magnetizes uniformly in a uniform B field, just as a homogeneous dielectric ellipsoid 
polarizes uniformly in a uniform E field. 
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or, more closely analogous to (158),* 


2M= (5-1) B, 
m 


there is a class of bodies, called ‘‘paramagnetic,” for which yu is a con- 
stant greater than 1; a class, called “diamagnetic,” for which u is con- 
stant and less than 1; and a class, called “ferromagnetic,” for which u 
is variable and very much greater than 1. The quantity yu is called the 
magnetic permeability of the substance in question. ft 

In the case of a magnetized body carrying no true volume current, 


peele yy COLL TIM Lc oil org 


VA=—curlM. 


so that 


But, since div A=0, curl curl A and —V°A are equivalent, so that 


curl curl A=curl M , 


or 
curl (B—M)=0. 


Since, however, for either paramagnetic or diamagnetic bodies B is pro- 
portional to M, it follows that» 


curl B=0, 
curl M=0. 


Thus paramagnetic or diamagnetic bodies are magnetized in such a way 
that the curl of the magnetization vanishes, just as, in electrostatics, the 
divergence of the polarization vanishes. 

If a paramagnetic or diamagnetic body be placed in a uniform external 
field equal, say, to B®, then 


M= (1-5) (B°+curl A) , 


* This is a further illustration of the fact, pointed out in § 45, that the vector 
—M is analogous to the electrostatic vector P. 

+ When one views —M as analogous to P, then diamagnetic bodies are analo- 
gous to dielectrics. 
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where A is the vector potential due to the magnetized body itself. Then 


curl M=0= (1-£) curt (B°+ curl A) = (1-£) cur curl A, 


so that 
V-A=0, 


and the analysis of § 35 and § 36 may be used, with a change in notation, 
for the case of the magnetization of a body in a given uniform external 
field, and for the cases in which a body magnetizes uniformly. In par- 
ticular, it follows, as was just mentioned in a footnote, that an ellipsoid 
magnetizes uniformly in a uniform field. 

§ 48. A Rotating Conducting Sphere in a Uniform Magnetic Field.— 
This chapter has been primarily concerned, thus far, with the forces be- 
tween charges which are due to their motions. It is, in general, neces- 
sary to consider not only these ‘“‘magnetic’’ forces, but also the Coulomb 
forces. In fact, the Coulomb forces, even in so-called “electrostatic 
problems,” are acting on moving charges. An electrostatic problem is 
not, strictly speaking, a static problem, but merely one in which the 
effects which are caused by the motions may be disregarded.* If one ex- 
amined, for instance, a very small element of volume he would observe 
within this element moving charges. He could not decide, from an ex- 
amination of this one element, whether the motional effects could be dis- 
regarded or not. But, in any event, he would take the Coulomb forces 
into account. 

The Coulomb forces have not been in specific evidence so far in this 
chapter, since it has dealt only with the motional forces. If, for example, 
the Ampére experiments could be and had been carried out on current 
elements consisting of flights of electrons, it would have been necessary 
to consider Coulomb forces from the beginning. The Ampére experi- 
ments were, however, carried out with currents flowing in metal wires, 
where the amount of moving negative charges in every volume element 
is sensibly equal to the amount of comparatively stationary positive 
charge. The Coulomb forces are, under these circumstances, zero. 

This and the following section deal with problems which require the 
consideration of both the Coulomb and the motional forces. The first 
of these problems is that of a conducting sphere rotating uniformly in a 
uniform magnetic field. 


* Except, of course, in so far as the motional effects may be partly responsible for 
the fundamental assumptions which are used. 
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From the definition of current as moving charge it follows at once that 
when a body is uniformly rotated about a fixed axis, the charges of the 
body form closed circuits of current, and if the body be symmetrical 
about the axis of rotation, and if the body be located in a uniform ex- 
ternal B field which is parallel to the axis of rotation, it is clear that there 
will be a symmetrical distribution of the charge of the body, and ac- 
cordingly a steady state of current distribution. Any charge e of the 
body will be acted on by a force e[v,B]/c and also by the electrostatic 
force eE which arises from the abnormal distribution of the charge. 
The potential and the distribution of charge will now be obtained for the 
case of a conducting sphere of radius R, rotating with an angular ve- 
locity » which is in the direction of the uniform external field B. The 
external field will be assumed to be large compared to the change in it 
caused by the rotating charges of the body, so that this change will be 
neglected. 

Certain points involved in this section deserve special attention. In 
the first place, in a problem involving both Coulomb and magnetostatic 
forces, many, but not all, of the equations of chapter ii are available. 
The Coulomb force is the negative nabla of the scalar potential 6. This 
potential is given by the integrals, written in chapter ii, in terms of p, 
n, P, and p. Thus, all the analytic consequences of the integral repre- 
sentation are still available for use in this more general situation. The 
only relations which are no longer available are those which result from 
the electrostatic assumption that the total force on a charge is zero, and 
that this force is given, per unit charge, by the electrostatic intensity E 
(corrected by the addition of P/3 in the case of dielectrics). Thus, the 
equation V’6=—p is still available. In the case of conductors, however, 
the interior condition E=0 andits consequences @=constant and p=0 
are no longer valid. 

In the second place, the equilibrium relation 


E+* [v,B)=0 


requires careful consideration. In chapter iv it will be seen that the 
division of forces into ‘electrical’ and ‘“‘mechanical”’ is a choice resulting 
from method of treatment, rather than from basic difference in kind. 
Individual electrical forces combine to produce macroscopic forces whose 
nature permits simplified treatment, and which are called “mechanical” 
forces. In the problem here considered, two forces on charge are recog- 
nized as electrical in nature—the force due to movement in the external 
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B field and that due to abnormal distribution of charge on the sphere. 
If this sphere were rotating, with the same angular velocity », andthe B 
field were not present, then the problem would be a purely mechanical 
one. Any “particle” of the sphere would be acted on by such a “‘mechan- 
ical” force as would cause it to move with constant speed in a circle. In 
the actual problem, then, the two foregoing electrical forces act in addi- 
tion to the mechanical force. If 
the two electrical forces have a zero 
resultant, the sphere acts exactly as 
it would if no field were present; i.e., 
the mechanical forces cause each 
particle of the sphere to move with 
constant speed in a circle. And once 
rotating with the angular velocity 
, the sphere continues indefinitely 
to do so. To sum up, then: there 
are present both electrical and me- 
chanical forces. The latter are just 
such as to produce the desired 
es EE ar eg motion, and the former thus have 
tating with angular velocity w about the a zero resultant. 
direction of an applied external field B. Let & be the distance of a point 
of the sphere from the axis of rota- 
tion, so that, if z be measured along this axis, &=2?+-y*. Then the force 
per unit charge [v,B]/c, which, on account of its origin, may be called a 
“motional intensity,” is in the direction of ~, so that, under equilibrium 
conditions, 


E+" [v,B]=0 , 
one has 
E=E;= _ 'oB A 
Cc 
Hence 
d®;_twB 
Co 
so that 
Late 
@;=D)+ 2c ? 
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or 
wBr? sin? 6 


®; — By+ 2c , 


where #) is the potential at the axis. Then 


as is obtained at once by differentiating. There is, thus, a uniform nega- 
tive volume charge throughout the interior of the sphere. To obtain the 
surface distribution of charge from the equation 


(154) w+ =n, 


it is necessary to know the potential ®, at exterior points. This exterior 
potential satisfies the relations, 


ve.=0, 
©,=9,; , r=R, 
®, is regular at infinity. 
The symmetry of the problem clearly indicates that the equation 


Vv’, =0 is to be expressed in spherical co-ordinates, and that &, depends 
only upon r and @, so that the solid zonal harmonics 


ee (cos 6) , 
a a 
pri n (cos 6) ; 


are available solutions (see § 35). It will, therefore, be convenient, in 
order to obtain suggestions as to the proper choice of terms for the ex- 
terior potential, to express the interior potential in terms of the surface 
zonal harmonics P,(cos 6). Now 


By Ao 
P2(cos 8) =5 (cos 6 3) ; 


so that 


sin? g@=1— 3 P»(cos +51 te Aaee P2(cos 8) ; 
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thus, 


Br? wBr? 
te m+ oS a2 


P, (cos 0). 


Now every term of the sum 
ZA,»P,. (cos 6)r-" 


satisfies y?b=0 and is regular at infinity. The form of the interior po- 
tential clearly suggests that the remaining condition 


®;=., r=Fh, 


can be met by choosing 


,— 404 APs (cos 6) 
7 oe 


The values of Ao and Az are then easily calculated, the resulting value 
being 


R+5 wBR? 
Bway s  — are 


If the total charge e. of the sphere be known, rather than the poten- 
tial at the axis, the condition* 


o® 
(2 do=—e 


gives, sinceTt 


(155) fP, (cos @)do=0, nx¥0, 
the result 
EA F(aR +5 BR) 
4nr ¢ oe : 


* Note that this is an application of Gauss’s Theorem. 
} This equation is obtained from the fundamental relation f *" P»(x)Pm(x)dz=0, 


mn (see Byerly, Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics, p. 171, § 91) by setting 
m=(. 
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Thus, if e=0, 
d= —3. BR’. 
If, on the other hand, ®y be zero, the total amount of charge brought to 
the sphere by grounding the axis is 
=o uBR. 
Since both the interior and exterior potentials are now known, the surface 


density of charge can be found at once from (154). Thus, for the case of 
zero total charge, 


1= wot {3—5 cos’ 6}. 
The surface density changes sign at the zone 
cos? == 6=39°14' , 


Since 7 may be written in the form 


_20BR 5 wet 
3 ee ES 


P, (cos 8) , 


the total surface charge is, remembering (155), 


20BR\ 87wBR' 
pS] i eck fea iSee tea 
ane (; )- Be 


while the total volume charge is 


a re(- 722) = _ 8rwBR 
c 3c 


§ 49. A Dielectric Sphere Rotating in a Uniform Magnetic Field.— 
As a further illustration, consider a problem which differs from the one 
just solved only in that the sphere is now formed of a dielectric material. 
The polarization at any point is proportional to the total force per unit 
charge, i.e.,* 


(156) P=(e—1) { E+" [v,B] | ; 


* The calculation in the preceding section indicates that the solution to such 
problems is to be obtained by setting equal to zero the resultant of the electrical 
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However, for an ideal dielectric, 
div (E+P)=0, 
so that, substituting 
div | ge \v,B] } =0, 
or 


ithe oe -<—* div (eo Bie 


As noted before, moreover, the direction of [v,B] is normal to the axis of 
rotation, and its magnitude is wBé or wB Vx?+y2, so that 


div [v,B]=2wB . 


Thus the interior potential satisfies the equation 
e—1 
(157) VO ee 2wB ’ 


and the exterior potential, the equation 
(158) V7b,=0. 


It remains to find the conditions that 6; and , satisfy on the boundary 
of the sphere. Equation (83), namely, 


(P+E)n,+(P+E£),,=0 , 


forces, the required motion then being caused by the mechanical forces. A casual 
-reading of the present section might lead one to think that, in the case of a dielectric 
sphere, this vanishing of the electrical resultant is not necessary. To be sure, there 
is not written in this section an equation which states explicitly that the total electrical 
force vanishes. However, the proportionality between polarization and electrical 
intensity is based upon the idea of the balance of two electrical forees—the ‘‘external”’ 
electric force and the “internal” electric force which opposes the shift of charge. 
Thus in this problem three forces are recognized as electrical: the two of the previous 
section and the internal electrical force just mentioned. The proportionality between 
polarization and the total external electrical force is, in point of fact, equivalent to 
the vanishing of the total electrical force. 
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reduces, since P is zero at exterior points, to 
(E,),—(P,+E,),=0. 


However, 
[v,B],=wBé sin 0=wBr sin? 6, 


so that, from (156), 


P.=(e-1) | B+ 2308} 


c 


and, substituting, 
(E,), —e(E,) =< RB sin? 6, 


or 


a®; ab.) _e—1 ae 
(159) € (#) (#) ao : wRB sin? 6. 


The potential is continuous, so that 
@;= ®, } ae ; 


‘and is regular at infinity. These last two conditions, together with (157), 
(158), and (159) above, serve to determine uniquely the potential. 

The boundary condition (159) indicates the use of the surface zonal 
harmonic P2(cos 8). The expression 


@;=Ao+Aor*P2 (cos 0)+Cr? 


will therefore be assumed for interior points, the term Cr? being added 
since V’@; is not zero. From the foregoing expression it follows that 


v?2;=6C , 

so that 
e—1wB 
RE 


For the exterior potential will be assumed the expression 
B, , B 
&=— +> P, (cos 0) ) 
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the form of which is indicated by the interior potential. Suppose that the 
total charge of the sphere be zero. Then 


ab, 
{& do=0, 


Je 0) . 


or, from (155), 


This condition that & is continuous across the surface of the sphere gives 
the results 


Also, 


(=) a AnPs (cos 6) +2eRC , 


=2eRA,(1—5 ax. 0) +2eRC 


2 
do.) _ 8B, 
(2) Re P2 (cos 6) , 
Ways fs a 
pi ‘(1 9 sin 0). 


Substituting these values in (159) and equating the coefficients of 
like powers of sin @, 
21—e R'wB 


Bi=3 Ee eda 


so that 


2 OBle Maa le 7 2 
aire - +3253 (sin' @ )|. 


Uns 
oA ERs (sin 0-3) 
Forer aero) 
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PROBLEMS FOR PART IV, CHAPTER III 


1. Calculate and discuss the volume and surface densities of charge 
—div P, and P, for the rotating dielectric sphere whose potentials 
are given by the last two equations of § 49. 

2. Given that, in ordinary or c.g.s. electromagnetic units, 


Meg ee Bias 
4a Mem.u. 


show that the measure of permeability is the same in rational and in 
c.g.s. electromagnetic units. 
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This part contains the equations which govern the flow of currents 
in matter that is not sensibly polarizable or magnetizable. The impor- 
tance of Ohm’s law as applied to linear circuits is too well known to re- 
quire emphasis. Problems of current flow in volume conductors have 
recently acquired new and larger interest and importance on account 
of their applications to geophysics. The analogy between such problems 
and the polarization of dielectrics is pointed out. The part concludes by 
listing the solutions of several classic problems in three-dimensional 
flow. 

§ 50. Steady-State Currents in Conductors: Ohm’s Law.—The fol- 
lowing two sections contain those further developments of the theorem 
of magnetostatics which apply to bodies which carry currents, but for 
which the value of y is very nearly or exactly equal to 1, so that magnet- 
ization effects play no réle. It has been found, in the electrostatic case, 
that all points of a conductor are at the same potential. If, however, 
two points of a conductor are maintained at different potentials (the 
cause of the potential difference not being important for the present), 
the situation is no longer a static one, there being a movement of elec- 
trons through the conductor from the point of lower to the point of higher 
potential. Such a movement of elementary charges gives rise to a cur- 
rent, as has been seen in the previous sections, the direction of the cur- 
rent being opposite to the direction of flow of electrons. When a current 
flows in a conductor there are always two effects produced: (1) the so- 
called “magnetic forces,” which have been considered above, are ex- 
perienced; and (2) heat is developed in the conductor. 

Suppose that the conductor under consideration be a wire of small 
cross-section g, and that one end A of the wire be maintained at a 
higher potential than the other end B. Under these circumstances elec- 
trons will move along the wire from B to A, and if the potential differ- 
ence has existed sufficiently long for a steady state to be set up, the 
same number of charges pass, in unit time, any cross-section of the wire. 
If the average drift velocity of the charges be v, and if 7 be the volume 
density of current measured in electromagnetic units (namely, 1/c times 
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the amount of charge in electrostatic units passing along the wire per 
unit cross-section per unit time) then 


cqgi=Neqv , 


where N is the number of moving electrons ¢ per unit volume. 

Now when a charge e is moved through a potential difference d®, 
it follows, from the definition of the potential, that the amount of work 
W done on the charge is given by 


W=ed® . 


Therefore, since the moving electrons which constitute the current 
move, per second, through a potential difference given by 


i 
ds ’ 


the work done by the charges per second per centimeter of wire is 


—Neq es v=qk,.c. 


In the last two expressions for the work done by the charges, the forces 
considered are those due to distant charges. The expressions thus 
tacitly assume that the forces due to the nearby charges do, on the average, 
no work. Those-moving charges which constitute the current would also 
give rise to magnetic forces; but these forces are always normal to the 
velocity of the charges acted upon, and hence do no work. Accordingly, 
they do not need to be considered in the foregoing expressions. Thus Q 
the work done per second per unit volume, is given by* 


d 


Q=i1cE . 


Experimentally, however, it is found that this amount of work, which 
appears as heat, is proportional to H”, so that, writing o as the factor 
of proportionality, t 
Q=icH=cEF , 
* Since a linear circuit is under consideration, it is unnecessary to distinguish 
between Hs and E. 


+ The Greek letter o is used very widely for conductivity. It is also used, in this 
book, for surface area. The two uses are so dbviously distinct that no confusion 
should result. 
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or 


(160) oat pee : 


This last equation may be written in the form 
som. 
re cqgi= Eds , 
where ds is an element of length along the wire. Then 


By ad l 
BI lor pall gendind Pala Aa 
ali tate { a ds=@4—@p, 


so that writing R for l/qo, and I for qi, 
(161) &4—bg=ckI . 


The relationship (160), between the current density 7 and the potential 
gradient E, or its equivalent (161), between the total current and the 
total potential difference 64—®g, is known as Ohm’s law; R is called 
the resistance of the wire, so that the resistance of the wire is seen to de- 
pend directly upon its length, inversely upon its cross-section, and in- 
versely upon the value of o, which quantity is known as the specific 
conductivity of the material. According to (160), o is the propor- 
tionality factor between the electrostatic intensity # and the current; 
in rational electrostatic units, ci=pu. That is to say, o is measured 
in rational electrostatic units (see Part V, Problem 1 of this chapter). 

Ohm’s law has been stated above in scalar form as applied to a linear 
conductor. It is found experimentally, however, that in a uniform iso- 
tropic medium an immediate extension of the same law, namely, 
(162) jeg: 

c 

holds in vector form, where o is a scalar constant characteristic of the 
conducting material, and where 7 is the volume density of current. In 
the steady state of volume distribution of current, the net rate at which 
charge is leaving any closed region T' of surface 2 is zero, since charge 
cannot heap up in any part of the conductor, i.e., 


f, indo’= uf diy idr=0. 
z 
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Since this equation can be applied to an arbitrary volume 7’, it follows 
that the steady state is characterized by the relation 


div 1=0 , 
or 
Apes Vb=0, 
Cc Cc 
(163) Vb=0. 


This last equation furnishes a basis for the determination of ®, E, 
and i for steady currents. To characterize the potential uniquely, 
however, it is necessary to add to the relation (163) the relations which 
@ must satisfy on the boundaries of the region under consideration. 
Across the boundary between a conductor and a dielectric no flow of 
charge can take place, so that 7,=0, or 


Ob 
(164) ep ’ 

the quantity on the left meaning, as usual, the limiting value of the nor- 
mal derivative as the boundary is approached (in this instance, from 
within). The normal flow of charge across the boundary between two 
conductors must be, in the steady state, continuous, so that across such 


a boundary 


in, tin, =0 
or 
ob Ob 
(165) 01 Aeris ae 


where n; and fz are the normals to the surface pointing into the con- 
ductors whose specific conductivities are o; and oz. There may also be 
portions of the boundary on which the potential is a known constant, as 
would be the case, for example, if electrodes be maintained at known 
potentials. 

It is important to note that the problem of determining the steady- 
state distribution of current in an infinite conducting medium when elec- 
trodes are maintained at given potentials is analytically equivalent to 
the electrostatic problem of determining the potential due to conductors 
having the form and potentials of the electrodes. If the conducting medi- 
um in which the steady currents exist is not infinite in.extent in all direc- 
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tions, then additional conditions, which have no counterpart in the analo- 
gous electrostatic problem, must be satisfied on the boundary of the con- 
ducting medium. This additional boundary condition, which expresses the 
fact that the flow of current on the boundary must take place in tan- 
gential directions, can often be met by introducing image electrodes, or 
image conductors, in the analogous electrostatic problem. This method 
will be illustrated below. 

Similarly, the problem of determining the steady-current flow when 
a body of one conductivity is immersed in a body of a second conduc- 
tivity is analogous to the problem of the polarization of a body of one 
dielectric constant immersed in a body of a second dielectric constant. 
For the steady-current boundary condition on the surface between the 
two conductors is reduced to that which holds in electrostatics at the 
boundary between two dielectrics by the interchange of o and e. For 
example, suppose that a charge e be located in a medium of dielectric 
constant «1, a distance b from a sphere of radius a and dielectric con- 
stant €. If one determines the potential ® at all points for this electro- 
static problem, he has, at the same time, solved the following steady- 
state current problem: a sphere of one conductivity is immersed in, a 
medium of a second conductivity; at a distance b from the center of the 
sphere is located a steady source of current. 

§ 51. The Distribution of Currents in Volume Conductors.*—The ex- 
perimentally important problems concerning current distribution in 
volume conductors can be divided into three types: 

I. The case in which a portion of the boundary of the region under 
consideration consists of electrodes A, B,...., at known potentials 
b4, Pg,.... . The potential @ is then to be determined from the fol- 
lowing conditions 


Vv? = 0) in the interior, 

@=, on the electrode A, etc., 
—=0 on the remainder of the boundary . 
Let the total current passing through electrode A be denoted by Ia, 
etc., so that 


* A considerable portion of the material of this section is taken from the article 
of Debye, Encyl. der math. Wiss., Vol. V, art. 17. See also Riemann-Weber, Die Part. 
Diff.-Gleich., I, 429. 
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if 7 }V26dr =0 


be treated by integration by parts, the result is 


o , oP o , 
He ® an ie {2 (v@,Vb)d7r=0 _ 


where the surface integral is extended over the complete boundary. The 
values of @ and d®/dn on the boundary, however, reduce this equa- 
tion to the form 


Then if the integral 


@4l4t+Opl pt Pia terre -(¢ RPdr=2, 


c 


where Q is the total heat developed in the conductor by the passage of 
the current. Similarly 


o- (¢ veadr= f div oye ara f (2 ve) dom {2 ae, 
c c c 2 con 


so that 


Igatie+.... =0, 


an equation which expresses the fact that a steady state prevails. 
If there be but two electrodes A and B, 


(aa 
and 


I(a— 5) =" ‘i 


The constant # defined by the equation 
@4—Pp=chk!1 , 


or its equivalent 
Q=CRF, 
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is, by analogy with the case of a linear conductor, known as the gross or 
effective resistance of the volume conductor. The notion of gross resist- 
ance clearly does not apply* to the case of more than two electrodes. 

II. The case just considered may be solved more simply provided 
the electrodes (which may now be either interior or on the surface) are of 
dimensions small enough compared to their distances apart so that they 
may be considered isolated point sources of current. In the immediate 
neighborhood of ene of these point sources, where the influence of the 
other electrodes may be disregarded, the flow of current is symmetrical 
about the point, and the total flow out through a small inclosing sphere 
is 


so that the behavior of & in the neighborhood of the electrode is found 
by integration, to be 
Ic 


4ror” 


In the case of a surface electrode, the integration is extended over half a 
sphere, so that the factor 27 occurs in the place of 47. That the elec- 
trodes would constitute singular points of this type is also clear by 
analogy with the electrostatic case. 

The conditions on ® are thus 


V-b=0 
at all points except at certain interior points A, B,...., and at cer- 
tain points A’, B’,...., on the boundary, where ® becomes infinite 
as 


cla cl cl 4: cl p’ 
4ror’ ATT annie Qror’ 2ror! 


The steady-state relation still holds, namely, 
I4tlpt ohis, femme +1 +I a+ oils ese SAO). 


It is necessary, however, to take into account the dimensions of the elec- 
trodes in order to calculate the heat developed or, in the case of two elec- 
trodes, the gross resistance. 


* That is, without modification. Partial gross resistances may be defined. 
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III. In case there are circular surface electrodes whose dimensions are 
small compared to their separation distances, the behavior of the po- 
tential @ in the neighborhood of one of these disk electrodes is subject 
to the same mathematical conditions as is the electrostatic potential in 
the neighborhood of an isolated charged circular disk. The distribution 
of current over the electrode is thus the same as the distribution of charge 
on a circular disk in the electrostatic case. In fact, the electrostatic prob- 
lem when a very thin circular disk conductor carries a total charge e¢ 
is given by the equations 


a) V’b=0, 


b) #=constant on the disk, 
‘ae 
c) J en do’=—e, 


the integration being over the surface of the disk. It is evident from 
symmetry that the solution of this problem satisfies the additional 
condition, — 

o® 

an 9? 
at all points of the infinite plane which contains the plane of the disk 
(points on the disk being, of course, excluded), the derivative being taken 
along either normal to this plane. This electrostatic problem was solved 
in § 29, and it was found that, across the face of the disk, 

Od _ ee 


1] at? tbee o SEES 
on 2Qral a?—r? 


where a is the radius of the disk, r the distance from any point on the 
face of the disk to the center of the face, and where the disk has been 
considered infinitely thin (and one-sided) so that the total charge is to 
be found by integrating over only one face of the disk. In fact, 


nee * Qnr dr 
2ra J, Vat—r 


Now let a circular disk electrode of radius a be in contact with a 
volume conductor of conductivity «. Let a be small compared to the 
distance to any other electrode, and compared to the radius of curvature 
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of the surface of the conductor at the place in question. One may then 
assume that the current flow in the neighborhood of the electrode is the 
same as it would be if the electrode were in contact with an infinite half- 
space of conductivity «. The analytical conditions for this problem are 


a’) V’b=0, 
b’) =constant on the disk, 


F Tal ODT pas 
e) t (38 aot ie 


where J is the current entering the conductor through the electrode in 
question, the normal n pointing into the electrode; and, 


at all points on the plane of the half-space except at points on the disk. 
It is thus seen at once that the two problems are entirely similar. In fact, 
the potential for the electrostatic problem is determined, except for a 
constant factor, by the equations a) and b), the constant then being 
determined from c). Thus the soiution of the current-flow problem is 
to be found at once by redetermining this constant, using c’) instead of 
c). One thus assumes 


O® 1 
an “Vga 


and it is found at once that K=cI/2rca. Thus to pass from the electro- 
static to the current problem, one first replaces e by 2e (which makes 
the disk effectively one-sided), and then replaces e by cI/c. This can 
be accomplished in one step by replacing e by 2cI/c. Thus for the case 
of surface circular electrodes; 


v’=0 at all interior points, 


d@/dn=0 on the boundary except at the electrodes, 


ORIN Leslee on the kth electrode. 
On 2roa.V at —r? 


In the last equation J; is the total current passing through the kth elec- 
trode, a, is the radius of this electrode, and r; isthe distance from the 
center of this electrode to the point under consideration. 
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Many special problems of current distribution have been solved. 
The approximate solution for the case of two small spherical electrodes 
A and B, of radius a and b located a distance 1 apart in an infinite 
conductor, can be obtained at once. From the remarks made under II 


above it follows that 
cle aml 
ree ae 


where 7, is the distance to the sphere A at which the current J enters 
the conductor, and 7, is the dis- 
tance to the sphere B at which the 
current leaves. By direct substitu- 


tion it follows that be 
Fra. 45.—Two spherical electrodes A 
; and B of radius a and b respectively, 
eee ae cl ( ES: | located a distance / apart in an infinite 
S 4nc\a 6b L/?’ conductor. 


so that the effective resistance of the infinite conductor is given by 


Layla ile? 
ope letersi 


The method of images may be used for the case of a conducting half- 
space, one electrode (a small sphere of radius a) being located a distance 
h from the face of the conductor, the other electrode (a plane parallel to 
the face of the conductor) being infinitely large and infinitely far re- 
moved. The spherical conductor may be replaced by a singular point, 
and the potential written as 


o= 2 (242) 
Aino Ter 3: 


where 7; is the distance to the spherical electrode, and rz is the distance 
to the image electrode (see Fig. 46). It will be noted that the singularity 
and its image appear with the same sign rather than with opposite sign, 
as in the electrostatic case, since here the normal derivative has to vanish 
on the face of the conductor rather than the potential itself. The po- 
tential of the spherical electrode, and hence the potential difference be- 
tween it and the infinitely distant electrode, is given by 


clown cl 
dro (+o) ~ Anac for A 
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so that the effective resistance of the half-space is 


wily plied NL lbs 
- 4ra\a aoe 


If the electrode is on the plane face of the conducting half-space, and 
may be regarded as a half-sphere, 
“> image the potential is 


cl 
h de 2Qror’ 


so that the potential of the elec- 
trode is 


cl 
? 
» electrode ana 
: : and 
Fic. 46.—A single spherical electrode 
located a distance n below the plane sur- R= 1 
face of a conducting half-space. 2roa ~ 


If the surface electrode be disk shaped rather than spherical, the solu- 
tion may be obtained at once from the expression for the potential to 
which a circular disk is raised by an electrostatic charge. To pass from 
the electrostatic to the current-flow problem it is only necessary, as in- 
dicated above, to replace e by 2cI/c. The potential of the disk is thus 


ale _ Te 
8ca 4oa’ 
so that 
1 
Laie 


_ Suppose now that two conducting half-spaces 1 and 2 of specific 
conductivities o; and o2 be in contact along their plane surfaces, a 
spherice! electrode of radius a being located in 1 a distance h from the 
separating plane. Then 


STEADY CURRENTS: OHM’S LAW § 51 


while 4, becomes infinite, at the electrode, as Ic/4moyr. The boundary 
condition may be written 


dD, Ob, 
Bi de Babe 4 
where 
wags 
01 y 


which holds on the boundary between free space and a dielectric of con- 
stant «. The electrostatic problem of an inducing charge +e a distance 
h from the plane face of a dielectric half-space has been previously 
solved,* and it was found that 


ie | teed 
or Eanes A 


where r is the distance to e, and r’ the distance to the image of e in the 
plane fave (see Fig. 47); while in the dielectric 


2e 


artes 


These two potentials, with e=a=o2/0i, satisfy all the demands of the 
present problem except the demand that ©, become infinite at the elec- 


trode as 
Ic 


4roir 4 


This final condition can be met by multiplying both #, and @, by the 
constant cl/o,e. Hence, 


2 Toa 01— 02 1 
ee eee 5 | z 


He Ic 
~ Qar(o1-+09)r : 


2, 


*See § 34. 
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Hence, 


—_ 1 1 01— 02 1 
Ra (4S a) : 
It may be readily calculated that, of the total current J which is at 
the electrode, an amount Jo2/(o1+02) flows to an infinitely distant 


plane, parallel to the separation plane, and located in region 2, and an 
amount Jo,/(o;+02) to a similarly located plane in region 1. 


Similarly, if two electrodes 
Y 


= of radius a and b are located 
SK distances h; and hz from the 


plane surface of a conducting 


Region 1 sei) SS YW 


F 1c. 48.—Two spherical elec- 


Fic. 47.—A spherical electrode of trodes of radius a and 6 locat- 
radius a located a distance n from the ed distances h,; and hz from the 
plane face separating one half-space of face of a conducting half-space, 
conductivity o; and a second half-space the distance between electrodes 
of conductivity oo. being 1;. 


half-space, the distance of electrode 1 from electrode 2 and to the image 
of electrode 2 being 1, and J,, respectively, it may be shown that 


ileal. Ab 1 1 Pi Ps 
R= g(ithtotan- i) 


PROBLEMS FOR PART VY, CHAPTER III 


1. The conductivity is the factor by which intensity is to be multiplied 
to give current. If o, oes.u, Gemu, Genote the conductivity meas- 
ured in rational electrostatic units, in electrostatic units, and in 
electromagnetic units, respectively, show that 


c= Ate.0.u. =" > AT Cem. . 
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. The reciprocal of o is called the resistivity r. Show that 


4x +9 - 10! 
CSS 


r *) 


where r is the resistivity in ohm-centimeters. 


3. A source and a sink (point) electrode are located on a conducting 


plane. Show that the current flows, from one to the other, along arcs 
of circles. 

. A source electrode and a sink electrode are located at the points 
%1,yi and 22,y2 on a plane conductor which occupies the region y>0. 
What are the lines of current flow ? 

. Consider a volume conductor R with electrodes A and B. Bring a 
second conductor R’ into contact with R along a surface S’. 
Prove that the resistance between electrodes is lowered, and that the 
heat developed in FR alone is greater than before.* 

}. What equation does © satisfy in a conductor for which o is not a 
constant, but a function of 2,y,z, the co-ordinates of a variable point 
of the body ? 


* Pierce, Annals of Mathematics (1904), p. 153. 
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In this chapter the fundamental equations for magnetostatics have 
been developed. The theory proceeds along lines closely similar to those 
followed in electrostatics. A fundamental law of magnetostatic action is 
first obtained, which plays the same réle that Coulomb’s law plays in 
electrostatics. In the derivation of this law from experimental evidence, 
a certain amount of temporary vagueness of concept is necessary. It is 
not possible at the outset, for example, to say accurately what one 
means by a “current.” This situation is not at all different from or worse 
than that met at the beginning of electrostatics, where it is not possible 
to specify accurately a density of charge. A charged body is one possess- 
ing an excess or deficit of electrons; a current is moving charge. These 
general statements are enough, in each case, to permit one to describe 
the experimental basis, idealize to the law which expresses the action 
between units, and then, in the process of analytical resynthesis, accu- 
rately define the densities of charge and polarization in electrostatics, 
and current and magnetization in magnetostatics. 

The analytical discussion necessary to formulate, for the experimental 
evidence, the fundamental law of magnetostatics has been seen to be 
somewhat complicated. The experimental basis is not sufficient for a 
unique deduction of a differential law for the force between current ele- 
ments. This is explicitly recognized when one arbitrarily adds, to one 
deduced form for a differential law, further terms. It is, in fact, meaning- 
less to inquire if a certain one is the differential law for magnetostatics, 
because it is logically improper to distinguish between laws which give 
the same results in any conceivable magnetostatic problem. It may be 
noted, in passing, that although equality of action and reaction was de- 
manded, at the outset, for the action between current elements, this 
demand was later dropped, for current elements, although not, of course, 
for closed circuits. It seems advisable, analytically, to first demand 
equality of action and reaction for the elements and then add such terms 
as destroy this equality for the elements but not for closed circuits, and 
which, at the same time, simplify the expressions. 

Having once obtained a satisfactory differential law—that is to say, 
one which is handy in form and which is consistent with the experimental 
facts for closed circuits—the remainder of the development is largely 
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a matter of translation, into new notation, of the analytical results de- 
veloped in electrostatics. The arguments of the first two chapters show 


that if 
F(a,y,z) = pi heaee ib 2’) dr’ +p f see) Y te) are 


then F is continuous at all points of space, while 


when one crosses one of the surfaces over which the second integral is 
extended. Furthermore, at all points, 


VF = —fi . 


These general facts, once one has obtained an expression for the vector 
potential which is analogous to the expression for ® in electrostatics, 
furnish the analytical skeleton for the theory. 

One statistical consideration is in more specific evidence, now, than 
in electrostatics; namely, the use of time averages. Time averages do 
play a réle in electrostatics as when, for example, one speaks of a charge 

“at rest.”” But in magnetostatics terms automatically appear, when 
one seeks to define “current” and “magnetization,” which are removed 
by explicit recognition of the fact that time averages, only, are “station- 
ary” in a magnetostatic problem. The three distinct orders of time in- 
tervals which make possible the present form of macroscopic magneto- 
static theory are thus as much emphasized as are the corresponding three 
distinct orders of distances. 

Finally, it is necessary to note that the motional intensity introduced 
in magnetostatics will, in general, be experienced in addition to the 
Coulomb forces. The Coulomb forces are thus to be thought of not 
simply as the forces which act when charges are at rest, but rather as 
that part of the force, which acts between any charges, which is inde- 
pendent of the state of motion. When the motions are such as to pro- 
duce, of themselves, no actions, the problem reduces to an electrostatic 
one. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The previous three chapters contain the analysis of those forces, on 
charges or charged bodies, which are independent of motion and those 
which are due to a steady state of motion. It remains to consider the 
general case of the force on charges which are moving in any way what- 
soever. The development of this more general theory does not follow 
the steps used in both electrostatics and magnetostatics. The passage 
from the special to the general equation is one characterized by great 
boldness in generalization, and there is less direct dependence on funda- 
mental experiments. It is clear that this must be the case, because it is 
scarcely possible to frame an experiment whose circumstances are as 
general as the desired conclusions. 

Electrostatics makes use of the equations 


div E=p, 
curl E=0, 
feck s 


while magnetostatics, in its general form which includes both Coulomb 
and motional intensities, is based on the relations 


div E=p, 
curl E=0, 
div B=0, 


curl B=i, 
Fake E+" [v,B] 


The equations of magnetostatics are, thus, a generalization of those of 
electrostatics. The first step in the next generalization is suggested by 
an experiment with moving circuits. This experiment is, from one point 
of view, a magnetostatic experiment; while, from a second and equally 
valid point of view, the currents involved are not steady. Thus the 
force equation of magnetostatics has to be generalized so as to be con- 
sistent with this experiment. This generalization of the force leads, in 
turn, to a non-vanishing value for the curl of the new generalized electric 
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intensity vector E. The resulting equation expresses the Faraday law 
of induction. The experiment which leads to the generalization is not a 
satisfactory one on which to base a general theory, since it is far too 
special in its nature. Nevertheless, it is assumed that the generalization 
so obtained is adequate to cover the most general situation. 

Not only must a new value be assigned to the curl of the electric 
vector E, but also a new term must be added to the expression for the curl 
of the magnetic vector B. An easy calculation suggests the most simple 
value to adopt for this new term. The curl of the B vector then is given 
by two terms: the first, viz., i, being that given by the Ampére laws; 
while the second, namely, B/c, is the new term just mentioned. This 
new term is often called the “Maxwell term,” since its suggestion con- 
stitutes one of the greatest contributions to electromagnetic theory 
made by this great physicist. Having obtained a set of equations for 
the behavior, in a general case, of the E and B vectors at points in 
empty space, the analogous generalizations are then made for points 
within matter. 

The remainder of the chapter contains certain of the most fundamen- 
tal applications of these, the Maxwell field equations, and the method of 
solving these equations in terms of scalar and vector potentials. By 
studying the rate of doing work of the forces exerted on all the charges 
within a certain volume, and by modifying the form of the analytical 
expression for this rate, one is led to the concepts of the spatial density 
of electric and magnetic energy, and of the Poynting vector which meas- 
ures the flux of energy at any point. The authors do not pretend to 
understand these concepts, but discuss them as adequately as they are 
able. The same remarks apply to the closely related concepts of Maxwell 
stresses and of electromagnetic momentum, which are obtained in an 
analogous way from the expression for the force acting on all the charges 
of a region. 

The four field equations give (when suitable boundary conditions are 
also present) the values of the field vectors E and B when the posi- 
tions and motions of all charges are known as functions of time. Instead 
of working with these four simultaneous partial-differential vector equa- 
tions, it is possible to introduce two potentials, one scalar and one vector, 
in terms of which one can express E and B. Each of these potentials, 
moreover, is then to be determined from a single equation, there being 
the additional advantage that these two equations for the two potentials 
have exactly the same analytical form, that of a so-called “wave-equa- 
tion.” The solution of the four field equations is thus reduced to the solu- 
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tion of a wave-equation. A suitable solution for the wave-equation is 
then obtained. The potentials, as given by this solution, are referred to 
as “retarded” potentials, since their values at time ¢ and place O ap- 
pear as the sum of effects which arise at the various points P of space 
at previous times t—r/c (where r is the distance between O and P), 
which travel with velocity c, and which then arrive at the point O at 
the instant ¢ in question. The actual computation of these retarded po- 
tentials is somewhat complicated, and a considerable amount of analysis 
(§ 57 and § 58) is necessary to modify the integrals to a form more suit- 
able for calculation. 

These expressions are then used to obtain the E and B fields due 
to a uniformly moving point charge and a uniformly moving extended 
charge. The case of the extended charge is carried through for two differ- 
ent shapes—a rigid sphere and a deformable oblate spheroid. The rigid 
sphere is often referred to as the ‘‘Abraham electron,”’ while the deform- 
able spheroid is referred to as the ‘‘Lorentz electron.”” The total electro- 
magnetic momentum associated with these two different shapes is cal- 
culated. These expressions refer to a uniformly moving charge, but it is 
assumed that for a slowly changing velocity the momentum has at any 
instant the value given by this formula. From the time rate of change of 
this momentum, one calculates the forces acting on the charge due to the 
reaction of its own field. This reaction may also be viewed as being the 
result of an “electromagnetic mass’’ possessed by the charge. This elec- 
tromagnetic mass turns out to be different for accelerations parallel to and 
perpendicular to the velocity of the charge. The two values are hence 
called the “longitudinal” and the “transverse” electromagnetic mass. 
Not only is the electromagnetic mass dependent upon the orientation 
of the acceleration relative to the velocity, but it also depends upon the 
velocity itself, becoming indefinitely large as the velocity of the charge 
approaches that of light. As the velocity of the charge approaches zero, 
the mass approaches the so-called “‘rest-mass” of the charge. The de- 
pendence of mass on velocity is somewhat different for the two shapes 
assumed above; and experiments have indicated (although not entirely 
conclusively) that actual electrons correspond (at least in this respect) 
more nearly to the Lorentz electron than to the Abraham electron. Other 
considerations (now quite invalid) have led to the further conclusion 
that the mass of an electron is entirely electromagnetic. This conclu- 
sion is, from the present point of view, not supported in any way by the 
experiments in question, but, as a pure assumption, the statement con- 
tinues to be a part of modern electromagnetic theory. 
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As a further illustration of the use of the general solutions referred to 
above, the case of an oscillating dipole or Herzian oscillator is studied in 
some detail. The field is analyzed both “‘near’’ the dipole and in the more 
distant region, or ‘‘wave-zone.” The results are of basic importance in 
cunnection with the theory of wireless telegraphy or telephony. The chap- 
ter concludes with a brief consideration of the field due to an arbitrarily 
moving-point charge. 


§52. The Maxwell Field Equations.—The previous chapters have 
been concerned with a study of the forces between charges at relative 
rest, and the forces on charges which are moving in a magnetic field 

whose value B at every point is 

! 2 independent of the time ¢t. Thus, 

the theory, as developed to this 
point, clearly has no immediate 
\ 4 answer concerning the force on a 
charge when the steady state does 
not prevail, i.e., when the B vec- 
tor is a function of ¢ as well as 

Fic. 49.—Two circuits in uniform Of %, y, 2. A definite suggestion 
relative motion. as to how the theory is to be ex- 

tended to cover the general case 
can, however, be obtained from the study of an experiment which, from 
one point of view, comes under the previous theory but which, from an 
alternative point of view, is an example of the general case.* Consider, 
in fact, two closed circuits 1 and 2, and suppose first that 2 is stationary 
and is traversed by a current which is maintained constant by some out- 
side influence, while circuit 1 moves with a velocity v. The magnetic 
field due to the current in circuit 2 is then constant at any point, and the 
intensity due to this motion on the charges of circuit 1 is 


1 
Soaks [v,B] 


In order that the experiment be rigorously magnetostatic, one may 
suppose that a second external influence prevents the motion of charges 
in circuit 1. If the total ‘electromotive force’ or E.M.F. seeking to 


* Although not an entirely satisfactory example, as will appear later. 
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cause current to flow in a circuit be defined as the line integral around 
the circuit of the tangential component of the intensity, then 


EMP= { Rads= {oun Fdc, 
1 


the last integral being extended over any surface terminated in the 
closed circuit 1. However 


oul Fat cnr oeBl= -* (v,V)B, 


since, in the general identity,* 
curl [v,B]=(B,V)v—(v,V)B+v div B—B divv, 


the divergence of B is zero, and v is a constant. 

Suppose now, on the other hand, that circuit 1 is fixed, and circuit 2 
(in which the current is maintained at its previous constant value) moves 
with a velocity —v. The actual physical situation, according to a simple 
relativity principle, is the same in the two cases; in either instance one 
circuit moves with respect to the other with a velocity of magnitude v, 
and it is a mere peculiarity of the method of description which one is 
said to be still and which moving. In the latter case, however, the elec- 
trons of circuit 1, the forces on which are being investigated, are at rest. 
Thus the motional intensity is zero, as is also the ordinary electrostatic 
force, since both wires are supposed uncharged. But since the two cases 
are in reality identical, it must be concluded that there is a force, causing 
the electrons of circuit 1 to move, the total #.M.F. around this circuit 
being the same as before. 

The expression for the total intensity must thus be amended to in- 
clude a term, additional to the electrostatic and motional terms, which 
will give the force on a charge at rest due to an unsteady state of neigh- 
boring moving charges. Thus let the total intensity be 


1 (v,B]+E+E’ , 


where the last term, which may be called the “induced intensity,” is the 


* See Appendix, § 4, (44). 
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new additional term just referred to. It follows from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that when circuit 2 moves and circuit 1 is stationary, 


{was = {rads = f cur, Fdo, 
1 1 


where, as was shown above, 
1 
curl F= =a (v,V)B. 
But an observer located on the stationary circuit 1 would calculate, at 
any point, a changing value of the B vector due to the moving circuit 2, 
the rate of change of B being given by the expression 


oB 
HWE, 


since the value of B is constant at any point moving, relative to 1, with 
the velocity —v. Thus 


1 OB, 
curl, Asiae ap? 
and 
, 1 ( OB, 
[wan lf % do , 
or 


f (cot p4i 3) do=0. 
CuO i 


Since this equation holds for an arbitrary circuit and hence for an arbi- 
trary surface, it follows that 


(166) curl E’=—— —., 


To a large school of physicists the state of the ‘‘field” at a given point 
in space has a definite and describable reality (a reality aided by certain 
mechanical conceptions of the aether) apart from the nature of that 
which is producing the “field.’”’ That is to say, a given value of B ata 
certain point is taken to be descriptive of some condition obtaining at 
that point, and the emphasis is so thrown over on to the importance of 
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this condition and its description by means of B that one is not to be 
concerned particularly with what has produced the value of B. One 
who adopts this point of view will say that the last equation above 
states that the curl of the E’ vector is given by 1/c times the nega- 
tive rate of change of the B vector, and will not feel it necessary to 
qualify this statement at all; in particular, he will not feel it necessary to 
distinguish between two cases, in which the negative rates of change of B 
are equal, the cause of the change being quite different in the two cases. 
Such an interpretation of the foregoing equation, however, does not 
follow from the derivation of it here given, for the B vector can be 
made to change in a way not contemplated in the experiment here con- 
sidered, namely, by holding both circuits fixed in space but changing the 
current in circuit 2. Suppose, indeed, that the current in circuit 2 be 
changed in such a way that, at a certain point, the rate of change of the 
B vector due to 2 has the same value it had in the previous case, when 
the current in 2 was held steady but the circuit was moved as a whole. 
From equation (166) it would follow as a formal result that the value of 
curl E’ would be the same in the two cases; and this result would be en- 
tirely reasonable to an exponent of the theory that all one needs to know, 
at a point, is the ‘‘state of the aether” at that point. From the more di- 
rect point of view that considers the things acting, as well as the things 
acted on, it is clear that the foregoing result, if true, is remarkable and 
one not to be expected; for the two cases differ in a fundamental way. In 
the case of a moving circuit traversed by a constant current, it is possible 
to choose an unaccelerated set of axes (namely, a set moving with the 
circuit) with respect to which the state of motion of the acting electrons 
is steady, in the sense that at any point the average velocity of charge is 
independent of the time. In the case of a fixed circuit traversed by a 
changing current, no unaccelerated set of axes can be chosen with respect 
to which the state of motion of the acting electrons is steady. This dis- 
tinction might well prove to be an essential one, and it is reasonable to 
suspect that the values of curl E’ are not actually the same in the two 
cases. It cannot be urged that it has been shown experimentally that 
moving circuits and changing currents are rigorously equivalent as re- 
gards induced electromotive forces. Roughly this must be the case, for 
the predictions of a theory based upon this assumption have had general 
experimental success; but there appears never to have been an experi- 
ment of sufficient accuracy to prove that tne two values do not differ 
by second- or higher-order terms in such a ratio as v/c. It is very 
easy to let the notation carry the burden of the argument, to neglect this 
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discussion, and to hold that the value of curl E’ is related to the rate of 
change of B in every case in the way stated by the last equation. It is 
important to point out, however, that by so doing one may be overlook- 
ing something of fundamental physical significance, and it is desirable to 
insist upon the potential importance of keeping in mind the auxiliary 
nature of the vectors E and B, and the necessity of always going back to 
the physical case. It is not the purpose of this book to revamp electro- 
magnetic theory, but to try to present the existing theory in as logical a 
form as it permits, emphasizing but leaving open those questions which 
seem actually to be, up to the present, unanswered. Although further in- 
vestigation of the point in question would seem highly desirable, the pres- 
ent discussion, in accordance with the plan just stated, will be dropped at 
this point, and it will be definitely assumed that equation (166) holds, 
without restriction, for any case. 

The foregoing considerations have led to a value for curl E’. A 
similar calculation can be made to obtain the value of the divergence 
of E’. Indeed, 


diy eo ar diy [vB] . 


However, * 
div {v,B]=(B, curl v)—(v, curl B) , 


so that, since v is constant, 
: 1 
div £’ = See (v, curl B) , 


or, setting curl B=i=pu/c, where u is the mean velocity of the charges 
which give rise to the density p and the current i, 


div E’= oie (v,u) . 
From these values for the curl and divergence of E’ and the previ- 
ously obtained values for curl and divergence of E, it follows that 


con (Ree -1 
any (B+B") = (1-22) 


*See Appendix, § 4, (48). 
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Since, however, the velocities ordinarily met with are exceedingly small 
compared with c=3-10", the last equation can be written simply 


div (E+E’)=p. 


It is thus clear that it is simpler to use a single vector E which will give, 
in all cases, the force per unit charge on a stationary charge, whether this 
force be due to stationary or moving charges. If only stationary charges 
be present, 

div E=p, 


curl E=0, 


and E is identical with the electrostatic intensity previously discussed. 
The same equations and statement hold for magnetostatics. When, 
however, a non-steady state prevails, 


div E=p 


and E includes both the electrostatic term and the new term which has 
just been introduced. From this point forward, the vector E will be used 
with this extended meaning. 

The assumption just made has not entirely prepared the ground for a 
study of the general case, for the second of the equations, 


cul B= —-B, 
c 

curlyeb—w, 

div E=p, 

div B=0, 


carries with it a restriction upon the vector current 1. In fact, this equa- 
tion can only be true under the special condition that div 7=0, since the 
divergence of a curl is identically zero. If this equation be amended by 
adding a vector X so that 


curl B=i+X , 
then X must satisfy the relation 
div X=—divi. 
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However, for any region, 


faiviar= fi, de=-4( 2 tro 9 (WE a (NE Gy 
ot Cc Cc 


so that 
fine 
c 
Thus, substituting, 
div X= , 


so that the most simple and most directly suggested choice for X is 


X==, 
c 


The revised equation then reads 
curl B=i+= : 


The first term on the right side of this equation is, as has been seen, due 
to Ampére. The second term is due to Maxwell who, making a bold gen- 
eralization based upon the hint that a changing intensity causes, in the 
case of a dielectric, a shifting of charge and thus a type of current, 
adopted as his definition of current a quantity which is the sum of E 
and the ordinary convection current i=pu/c. The analysis to follow will 
be based upon the equations obtained above, i.e., upon the four so-called 
“field equations” 


(167) curl pure pure ; 
‘hex: 

(168) curl E= ais BS; 

(169) div E=p, 

(170) div B=0, 

and upon the force equation 

(171) F=E+" (v,B). 
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The first two of the foregoing field equations are sometimes referred to as 
the “‘circuital relations,”’ the names of Ampére and Faraday being asso- 
ciated with the first and second, respectively. The second equation is, 
indeed, the mathematical statement of Faraday’s law of induction. The 
last equation gives the force F per unit charge in terms of the velccity 
v of the charge acted on, and in terms of the auxiliary vectors E and 
B, which are to be determined, through the field equations,* from the 
supposed known values of p and pu/c=i. 

A vector field, it will be remembered, is simply a region at every point 
of which a vector is defined. Thus one speaks of the E and B fields, 
meaning the totality of values which these vectors assume at the differ- 
ent points of the region being considered; and the field equations, as 
has just been stated, are the fundamental differential equations from 
which these vectors are to be determined. The expressions “E and B 
fields” and “‘field equations” will be used here in this sense, there being no 
implication, arising through a non-technical connotation of the word 
“field,” of the existence of any physical reality which is being measured 
by the vectors EZ and B.t+ 

There is one further equation which, although it is a consequence of 
the field equations, is of sufficient physical importance to warrant its 
being written here as one of the fundamental equations of electrodynam- 
ics. It is the equation of conservation of charge, or “equation of con- 
tinuity,’’ which states that, since no charge is created or destroyed, the 
rate at which charge leaves a certain volume element must be equal to 
the negative time rate of change of the total charge within, 1.e., 


(172) div (ou)+6=0. 


This same principle of the conservation of charge was used to obtain 
the Maxwell term E, in equation (167); and, indeed, the equation of 
continuity can be obtained from (167) by taking the divergence of both 
sides, and substituting for div E. 
In chapter ii, Part III, Problem 32, and chapter iui, Part III, Problem 
8, it was pointed out that in electrostatics and magnetostatics the 
boundary conditions on the surface between two media can be written: 
a) The tangential component of E£ is continuous. 
b) The normal component of ¢«£ is continuous. 


* Which, in a definite case, must be supplemented by boundary conditions. 
+See, in this connection, A. Einstein, Aether und Relativitdtstheorie. Berlin: 
J. Springer, 1920. 
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c) The tangential component of B/» is continuous. 

d) The normal component of B is continuous. 
These same conditions are assumed for the general E and B vectors. 
These conditions may be deduced from the field equations themselves. * 

It may readily be shownj{ that if £1, B, and Es, By; are two solu- 
tions of the Maxwell field equations which are regular at infinity and for 
which, at a given instant, £:=E, and B,=B, at all points of space, 
then £,=£, and B,=B, at all later instants. This uniqueness proof 
does not take account of the fact, which will be discovered in § 56, that 
the field equations imply a finite velocity of effects. Thus the values of 
E and B within a certain closed region 7 and at a time ¢ should fol- 
low uniquely from the initial values of E and B at a time t not 
throughout all space, but only in that region 7, containing 7, which 
contains all those points which can communicate, so to speak, during the 
interval from t) to ¢, with the points of 7. A uniqueness proof which 
thus takes account of the finite velocity of electrodynamic action has 
been given.{ 

§ 53. The Field Equations within Matter —The field equations, in the 
form (167)—(170) written in the previous section, apply only to empty 
space. The generalizations necessary for points within matter are easily 
obtained. In the argument by means of which equations (167)-(170) 
were obtained, use was made of the equations 


div E=p, 
curl B=i. 
At points within polarizable and magnetizable matter, these equations 


must be replaced by the more general relations (see chap. ii, Part III, 
Problem 31; and equation (136), § 438). 


(173) div E=p—divP, 
(174) curl B=i+curl M. 
- Now since 
P=(e-l1)E, 
the first of these equations can be re-written 
divie= prj 


*See H. Bateman, Electrical and Optical Wave Motion (1914), p. 17. 
{See Riemann-Weber, Differentialgleichungen der Physik, II (1927), 393. 
tSee A. Rubinowicz, Phys. Zeits., XXVII (1926), 707. 
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and since 


the second becomes 
Bin: 
curl —=7. 
ML 
Hence the argument which, in § 52, generalized the equation 


curl B=i 


to read 
curl B=i+= : 
generalizes the equation 
Boats 
curl — =i 
ML 
to read 
curl Bg net . 
Ml c 
or, using (173) and (174), 
curl Bait e+e tour M. 
Thus, if u be a constant, 


curl Bait 5 
Hence, within homogeneous matter, equations (167)—(170) are to be re- 
placed by 


(175) aie pit He é 
ie 

(176) curl E= He By 

(177) AT ts 

(178) eee 
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When the current 7 is a “conduction” current in a conducting body, 
then 

i=-E., 

c 

When the current i arises from the motion of charged bodies or the 
motion of ions in space, the current is called a “convection” current, and 
is written 

- pu 


1 e 
c 


In the case of a conducting body, (175) can be written 
(179) curl B="* pe E. 


In many important applications, the dependence of the vectors E 
and B upon time is known to be sinusoidal. Thus E and B would be 
equal to the real parts of the complex expressions Eye and Bye’, re- 
spectively, where E, and B,; are now functions of 2, y,z only; and 
where w, the angular frequency, is related to the period 7 by means of 
the equation 


Then 
E=iwE ei , 


ete., so that equations (179) and (176) become 


(180) mie (ete) es 


(181) curl E,= = Bie 


It is to be understood that, when these equations (together with [177] 
and [178]) are solved, E and B are then given by the real part of the 
product of these solutions with e* . 

§ 54. The Activity Equation —Using the field equations as an ana- 
lytical basis, certain integral transformations can be made which have 
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played an important réle in the development of electrodynamics, espe- 
cially in connection with the so-called ‘‘dynamics” of the electron. Sup- 
pose that within a region 7 there exist charges, giving rise to a density 
p, moving with velocity u. If 


P=E++(u, Bl 


be the total force per unit charge acting on these charges, then the ac- 
tivity of these forces (i.e., the rate at which these forces do work) is 


fcuorrar= f (u.Par , 


or, substituting the foregoing expression for F, and (167) for pu, and 
noting that u and [u,B] are perpendicular, 


{uprarmef (E, Fr B— 7B) ar. 


The general vector relation* 


f{(B, curl E)—(E, curl B)}dr={[E, B],do 


furnishes, since curl E=—1/c B, the equation 


f (E, curl B)dr= — ) [E,Bldo—= | (B,B)dr, 


so that, finally, 
(182) f (woh ar= — { (8,2) +E. }ar—c [E,B],do ) 


Sree f (B?+E%)dr-te f [E,Blardo , 
2 at 
where, in the last equation, n’ is an interior normal. 

Having obtained this equation, one seeks to interpret its various 
terms. It will perhaps be least confusing if the ordinary interpretation be 
stated at once, without comment. This statement will be followed by 
remarks concerning this or other interpretations. 


*See Problem 1 of this chapter. 
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The left member of equation (182) is the rate at which the ‘forces 
of the field’? do work on the charges or charged bodies within 7. The 
volume integral on the right is considered to give the rate of loss of the 
spatially distributed energy* within 7. It follows, if the principle of con- 
servation of energy be assumed, that the rate of doing work on the 
charged bodies within 7 is equal to the total rate of loss of energy of the 
field. If the rate of loss of energy of the field within 7 is not sufficient to 
account for the calculated activity of the forces, then this deficiency 
must be met by bringing energy across the boundary of 7 from without. 
Thus the surface integral is interpreted as measuring the rate at which 
localized energy flows across the boundary of + from without, there 
being, on this basis, a ‘flux of energy” per unit time and per unit normal 
area, given by 


(183) S=c[E,B] . 


The conception of such a flow of energy was first formulated by Poynt- 
ing, and the vector S is known as the ‘‘Poynting vector.” The Poynt- 
ing vector has played an important part in the development of modern 
electrodynamics; indeed, H. A. Lorentz has said: “Other examples 
might likewise show us how Poynting’s theorem throws a clear light on 
many questions. Indeed its importance can hardly be overestimated, and 
it is now difficult to recall the state of electromagnetic theory of some 
thirty years ago, when we had to do without this beautiful theorem.tf 

The interpretation just given suggests several comments. In the 
first place, the present atithors are not able to ascribe any significance 
whatever to the phrase “‘localized energy.’”’ They do not believe that 
“Where?” is a fair or sensible question to ask concerning energy.§ Energy 


* See problem 9, p. 219. 

{ J. H. Poynting, London Transactions, CLX XV (1884), 3438. 

{ The Theory of Electrons (1916), p. 25. 

§ There is one situation which, in a loose sense, is an exception to the general 
statement made here. Suppose one consider a region of space 7 which is so small that 
its dimensions may be entirely neglected relative to the other dimensions under con- 
‘sideration Then 7 may be said to be located ‘“‘at’’ P, where P is any point within 
7. Now suppose a configuration of charges to be located within 7 and suppose the 
field of this configuration, however intense it may be within 7, to fall off toward zero 
very rapidly as one leaves 7. An outside charge does not then feel the effect of this 
configuration until the outside charge comes very close to r—that is, until the charge 
is “at” P. The energy of this configuration ‘‘belongs”’ to the configuration, but since 
the configuration belongs to the point P, the energy may be said to belong to P, or 
to be “at”’ P. 

The theory of relativity furnishes a basis for considering mass and energy to be 
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is a function of configuration, just as the beauty of a certain black-and- 
white design is a function of configuration. The authors see no more 
reason or excuse for speaking of a spatial energy density than they would 
for saying, in the case of a design, that its beauty was distributed over 
it with a certain density. Such a view would lead one to assign to a 
perfectly blank square inch in one portion of the design a certain amount 
of beauty, and to an equally blank square inch in another portion a 
certain different amount of beauty.* i 

In the preceding paragraph the phrase ‘‘reason or excuse”’ was used. 
Some readers will argue that there may be no impelling or very logical 
reason for adopting a concept of localized energy, but that the excuse 
lies in the usefulness of the concept. There seems little doubt that the 
concept has in the past played a useful réle in suggesting calculations and 
developments of theory. Such of these as are, in actual fact, independent 
of this concept (and this covers a large number of instances) should now 
be freed of this suspicious connection. Calculations which depend es- 
sentially on the concept of spatially distributed density may be retained 
tentatively. 

As a matter of history, the notion of the location of energy in space 
was the natural result of a supposed understanding of where and how 
mechanical energy is stored. But if one is really to believe that matter 
is electrically constituted, it will not do to pretend to understand 
“where”’ electrical energy is, on the basis of an illusory conception of 
“where” ordinary mechanical energy is. To say that the potential energy 
of a spring is “stored in the spring” may perhaps give one some comfort 


essentially the same thing. From this viewpoint, when one remarks that the concept 
of location does not, in general, apply to energy, he is at the same time making a 
similar statement about mass. Until recently this would have seemed heresy indeed; 
but such a conclusion is in agreement with the recent viewpoint of wave mechanics. 
When a wave actually pervades all space one speaks of ‘‘where’’ it is only when its 
amplitude has markedly high values within a small region, and falls off rapidly outside 
this region. 

*In a book published just as this volume was going to press A. 8S. Eddington 
(The Nature of the Physical World, p. 103), speaking of entropy, says: “The concep- 
tion of entropy .. . . marked a reaction from the view that everything to which sci- 
ence need pay attention is discovered by a microscopic dissection of objects. It pro- 
vided an alternative standpoint in which the center of interest is shifted from the 
entities reached by the customary analysis (atoms, electric potentials, etc.) to quali- 
ties possessed by the system as a whole, which cannot be split up and located—a bit here 
and a bit there.” (The italics do not occur in the original.) Entropy, like energy, is a 
function of configuration. 
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so long as he considers the situation from the gross viewpoint of con- 
tinuously distributed matter. The modern theory of the electrical con- 
stitution of matter, however, recognizes this spring to be but an assembly 
of electrons and protons, with comparatively vast regions of “free space”’ 
between them. It is thus not possible to use the vague macroscopic con- 
cept of localized mechanical energy to help one understand where is the 
energy of those charges of which the spring is solely composed. 

In the second place, the process of replacing volume by surface inte- 
grals, and vice versa, is so familiar that one hardly need remark that 
equation (182) suggests the interpretation given, rather than demands 
it. This is, of course, recognized by every careful writer on electrody- 
namics. In the rather extensive discussion of this theorem given in his 
text, Livens presents the customary interpretation, and also an alterna- 
tive theory due to McDonald, which ascribes a quite other value to the 
Poynting vector. 

In the third place, it is clear that a physical interpretation of any one 
term in (182) involves either knowledge or assumption concerning the 
nature of the other two terms. The usual analysis, given above, is essen- 
tially an interpretation of the third term, based upon a supposed knowl- 
ledge of the first term, and an assumption concerning the second. 

The phrase ‘‘a supposed knowledge of the first term” may seem harsh 
criticism when this first term is taken as the start of the calculation, and 
is deliberately set up to represent a certain physical rate of doing work. 
The significance of this quantity is not, however, clear until one states 
what is doing the work in question, and in what form is the energy reap- 
pearing. Suppose, for example, that the force 


F=E+*[u,B] 


is calculated from the vectors E and B due to all charges, both those 
within and without 7. Then the middle term of (182) is the rate of change 
of total electromagnetic field energy, and the usual interpretation of the 
equation implies that the work being done on the charges within 7 is 
all converted into some other form, such as chemical, thermal, or ordi- 
nary mechanical energy. In fact, if the total work per second, say W, 
done by the total field on the charges within 7 is converted, through 
the action of the field on the charges, into an equal amount 


Wi+tW.2= W ) 
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where W, is, say, thermal in nature, while W, is electromagnetic, then 
the right side of equation (182), which supposedly measures the net rate 
of gain of the field, should equal W—W2=W,, rather than W. 

It cannot be said, moreover, that the nature of the middle term is 
really understood apart from this equation itself. In both electrostatics 
and magnetostatics, energy densities in space have, to be sure, been 
calculated. The situation with which (182) deals is now, however, a 
general cne, and it is hardly to be expected that in terms of the general- 
ized vectors E and B, the energy densities will take their previous 
simple forms. If one asks for a perfectly general calculation, analogous, 
for example, to that which indicated, in electrostatics, the value E?/2 
the answer is that the derivation given above of equation (182) is pre- 
cisely the requested calculation. This equation, in distinction to the 
special forms found earlier, contains two terms on the right side, rather 
than one; so that there is, inherently, less compulsion in the separate 
interpretation of them. Some writers have attempted to remove this 
difficulty by the assumption that the third term would vanish when ex- 
tended over an infinitely distant surface. McDonald has pointed out* 
the impropriety of this assumption. 

Some of the difficulties just raised are met, if one adopts the hypoth- 
esis, which will be formally introduced and discussed at a later point, that 
every charge moves in such a way that the total force on it is zero, the 
force due to its own field just canceling the force due to all other charges. 
To understand the effect this hypothesis has on an interpretation of the 
foregoing energy relation, it will be necessary to consider, in a more gener- 
al way, the relation between electrodynamics and mechanics. 

What is referred to as “classical electrodynamics” began its real 
development in about 1825. The concepts and analytical framework of 
ordinary dynamics were, by that time, essentially complete. It was in- 
evitable that the new science would build on the old, borrowing its con- 
cepts and its methods. Science now, however, has come to believe in an 
electrical theory of the constitution of matter. Electrodynamics is now 
the basic science; and in terms of its fundamental concepts must all more 
special theories be stated. This ideal has, however, by no means been 
realized as yet, and the basic laws of electrodynamics are phrased in 
terms of concepts which properly belong to one of its own by-products. 
It may eventually turn out that concepts to which the names “force,” 
“mass,” “momentum,” ete., will be attached will continue to be used in 
electrodynamics. It may, however, be that an attempt to retain these 


* Electric Waves (1902), p. 33. 
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terms will be a serious handicap. To discuss the behavior of a single 
charge in the language of mechanics may turn out to be analogous to an 
attempt to discuss in detail the impact of two molecules in terms of 
thermal concepts. * 

Science has been very progressive in adopting the new viewpoint 
that electrodynamics is fundamental, but it has been exceedingly con- 
servative in its attempt to retain the dynamical concepts. The hypoth- 
esis, referred to above, that a charge moves so that the total force on it is 
zero results from acceptance of the further hypothesis that the ordinary 
mechanical mass of each charge is zero. Thus a charge is admitted to be 
a purely electrical entity, and what mechanics views to be its “mass” is 
now explainedf as the reaction with which its own field opposes its ac- 
celeration. This “electromagnetic explanation” of mechanical mass is 
viewed to be one of the great triumphs of electromagnetic theory. One 
surely has here a glimpse of the power of the theory, but it is at best a 
shadowy glimpse. The idea of mass is used to explain away mass, and the 
mechanical concept of force is left, parentless, upon our hands. 

The quantities with which mechanics deals are supposedly the sta- 
tistical aspects of an underlying fine-grained electrodynamics. It is per- 
haps too much to say that the foregoing hypotheses of the non-existence 
of mechanical mass and the vanishing of total force constitute an ad- 
mission that the mechanical concepts entirely collapse in the case of 
microscopic electrodynamics, but these hypotheses seem, at least, to be 
the last stand of the mechanical nomenclature. It is probable that we 
ought merely to say that preliminary calculations, in which mechanical 
concepts have been used, have indicated that each charge moves in such 
a way that a certain quantity is always zero. This quantity is calculated 
in a specified way from the positions and motions of all charges, and does 
not, in any ordinary sense, deserve the name “‘force.”’ 

At various places in electrodynamics one takes up positions which, 
in varying degrees, admit the fundamental nature of electrodynamical 
processes. When one treats of totally uncharged bodies, a roughly macro- 


*In his latest book (The Nature of the Physical World) referred to just above, 
Eddington speaks (p. 75) of ‘primary laws’ which control the behavior of individual 
units, and “‘secondary laws” which control the group behavior of vast numbers of 
individual units. He says: “It has been the conviction of nearly all physicists that 
at the root of everything there is a complete scheme of primary law governing the 
career of every particle or constituent of the world with an iron determinism.” He 
adds in a footnote the remark: “There are, however, others besides myself who have 
recently begun to question it.” 


+ The details of this argument will be found in § 60. 
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scopic viewpoint is satisfactory, and one deals with mechanical concepts 
alone. For such bodies, in fact, the E and B fields are sensibly zero at 
all points outside of a certain surface, which is therefore recognized as the 
surface of the body. It is then convenient to annihilate mentally the E 
and B fields at all points, and to replace the statistical electrodynamic 
properties of this assemblage of charges by mechanical properties. Thus 
the mechanical mass of the body is the gross evidence of the individual 
reactions, on the charges, which result from a change in their state of 
motion and hence in their fields. The mechanical elastic properties of the 
body result statistically from the electrodynamic interactions when the 
relative configuration is altered, etc. 

If bodies are charged, it is customary to use both mechanical and elec- 
trodynamical concepts. When, however, a single charge is under con- 
sideration, the nature of the problem indicates an exclusively electrical 
viewpoint and only electrodynamical considerations should enter. 

Thus, whenever one discusses the force on charge due to all charges, 
this “force’’ is zero if all actions are being recognized as electrodynamical. 
If one considers a non-vanishing force on charge due to all charges, he 
thereby discloses that he is viewing as mechanical some of the actions 
involved. He is, by virtue of his viewpoint, splitting up the total zero 
force into two equal and opposite portions 


Fe+Fm=0 , 


one of which, Fe, he recognizes as electrical, and the other of which, 
Fm, he calls mechanical. 

It has been seen above that it is not possible to discuss such an equa- 
tion as (182) intelligently unless one states where energy is coming from 
and in what form it reappears. In the light of the remarks just made, 
this means that one must, before interpreting such an equation, tell more 
about the charges or charged bodies under consideration so that it will 
be clear by inference, if not otherwise, what particular mixture of electro- 
dynamics and dynamics one is using. Otherwise the situation is similar 
to an attempt to discuss the energy relations when two bodies are rubbed 
together without saying whether the point of view is microscopic (so 
that heat motions of the molecule are recognized as contributing to 
mechanical energy) or macroscopic. For example, if, in (182), the left 
side be admitted to be zero, then all actions are electrical and all energies 
electrodynamical. The zero value of the right-hand side of the equation 
then is interpreted through the theorem of conservation of energy as 
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saying that the gain in energy of the field within 7 must be accounted 
for through the flux of energy into the region across its bounding surface. 
If, on the other hand, the left side of the equation is claimed to be non- 
vanishing, this claim carries with it a completely different point of view. 
The non-vanishing electrodynamic force Fe is equal and opposite to a 
force Fm now being called mechanical. Thus the work done by the elec- 
trodynamic forces is equal to the work done against the mechanical 
forces. The left-hand side of (182) thus must measure the amount of 
energy which is being converted, per second, over into a form not recog- 
nized as electrical. 

These considerations remove the formal difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion of (182) so long as only the total field vectors enter. It remains to 
see whether similar interpretation be possible when partial field vectors 
are involved in the energy relation. It follows from the linearity of the 
field equations that any partial field £:, B:, due to a partial group of 
charges which give rise to the density p,, satisfy the field equation with 
p, written in place of p. Then just as above 


ib (upiFi)dr=—5 5 eis (E2+B?)dr—c if [E:,Bilndo , 


where F; is the force due to the group 1 of charges. If the group 1 
consists of a single charge e; moving with velocity ux, this equation 
takes the form 


(u1,e:.F1) = a5: 2 fetta Jdr—e f [Es Bild ’ 


or, from the hypothesis that the total force on e is zero, 


(u1,¢,F2) = +5 12 (ett spdrte (Bs Bilade ; 


where F, is the force due to all other charges. This equation is then 
normally interpreted to mean that the rate at which the external forces 
(the forces due to all other charges) do work on e is equal to the rate 
of gain of the energy of e,’s field within 7, plus the flow out through the 
bounding surface of + of energy associated with the field of e. Further 
discussion of the activity equation will be found in the conclusion to this 
chapter. 

§55. The Maxwell Stresses and Electromagnetic Momentum.—The 
preceding section has dealt with the flow of localized energy into a region 
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t. The force on the charges in 7 is due to the action of charge both 
within and without 7, and the ‘‘medium”’ theory introduced by Max- 
well, since it does not recognize action at a distance, interprets these 
forces in terms of stresses in the medium. This interpretation results 
from a transformation of the expression 


(184) P= {o[ B+ (0,BI ar, 


for the total force on all the charges within 7. Using the relations 
p=div E and pv=curl B—E/c, equation (184) may be written 


F-{{z div E-F[curl B, B\—* (E,B) } dr, 


or, adding and subtracting the term, 


1g 


8 (EB)+5 (EB), 


= [E,B]—[E, curl E], 


and adding, for the sake of symmetry, the term B div B=0, the expres- 
sion for the total force takes the form 


(185) P= { (Bdiv E+B div B+[curl E, E]+[curl B, Bhidr—3 { Sar : 


The first of these two integrals can be transformed into an integral 
extended over the surface of +. The form of the terms containing £ 
and B being the same, the calculation will be carried through only for 
those containing E. In fact, if the z-component of 


f{E div E+[curl £,E]}dr 


be written out at length, and the terms rearranged, the result is: 


fllet-n eB otra th) att] 
areas — 2) +2. BE)+2 Cb, | dr, 
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or, by partial integration, 


= f (5 (E2 —E?, —E?) cos (nz)+£,E, cos (ny) +E.E, cos (nz) do, 
a [f E,JE, cos (nxz)+E, cos (ny) +E, cos (n2)|-5 (E2+E,+E) cos (nx) do 


=} { (2ne.—2 cos (nx)}do . 


Thus, writing the similar terms in B, and returning to vector form, 


(186) F=5 { \2E,E+2B,B— (E?+B?)n}do— 5 f Chie 


where n is a unit vector in the direction of the outward drawn normal 
to the bounding surface of 7. In the case of a steady state of current 
distribution, the volume integral vanishes. The average value of the 
volume integral would also clearly be zero when the field vectors are 
periodic functions of the time. In either of these two instances the force 
is given by the surface integral only, and is expressible in terms of 
stresses,* known as the ‘Maxwell stresses,” exerted across the elements 
of the surface of + by that portion of the medium which is without. 
The stress across an element of the surface which is normal to the axis 
of x is, for example, 


5 [2E.E-+2B,B—(E?+B%)x’ , 


where x’ is a unit vector in the z-direction, so that 


(187) X.=5 (E-B}-B) +5 (B3—Bi—By, 
(188) Y,=X,=E,E,+B:B, , : 
(189) Z,=X,=E,E,+B-B: , | 


the other three components of the stress being obtainable from these 
by cyclic permutation. A more detailed investigation, based upon more 


* For a short discussion of the customary method of specifying the stress at a 
point within an elastic solid, see Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism (1911), p. 142. 
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general assumptions as to the character of the medium involved, fur- 
nishes the result* that in the case of a homogeneous but anisotropic 
medium and a steady state of currents, the force on the changes within +r 
is again expressible in terms of stresses exerted across the boundary of 7, 
this stress having the nine components 


1 2 
X,= 5 [€11. HB? — €o9 H?, — €33H2 + EE, (€12 — €21) + HE. (€13 — €31) — Ly E(€23 +62) | 


1 
+5 [un1.B2— po2Be —u33B2+ Br By(mi2— un) +B,B.(mi3 — Msi) — B,B.(u23+ ws2)] ’ 


xy = E,(enE,+e2Hy+e3H,) + By(unBr+eeBy+m3B;) . 


Thus, in the case of an anisotropic medium the stress system is not of the 
ordinary mechanical type, which is always self-conjugate—that is, in 
which X,=Y,, etc. In the case of a non-homogeneous medium further 
terms enter, such as, for example, 


x [iP Ss dr. 
Ox 
Therefore, only provided the second integral of (186) vanish and only 
in the case of a homogeneous isotropic medium can the force on the . 
charges within 7 be attributed to an ordinary stress system such as exists 
in an elastic medium in equilibrium. 
To obtain an interpretation of the volume integral 


1 F 
FF 2 Sir ’ 


suppose that the region 7 is infinite, but that all the charges are con- 
tained within some finite region within 7, and suppose that a steady 
state exists. Then since the steady-state vectors E and B each vanish 
at infinity as 1/r°, the surface integral in (186) vanishes. If this steady 
state could then be disturbed in any way, the surface integral would 
retain the value zero for an infinite time, since the altered values of E 
and B are propagated outward at a finite velocity c. Under these cir- 
cumstances the total force F on all charges would be given by 


F= — 3 sar ; 
c 


*G. H. Livens, The Theory of Electricity (1918), pp. 591, 592, and 200. 
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or by 


(190) F= 


if G be defined by the equation 


(191) calf sar, 


the integral being extended over all space. If the total force F act to in- 
crease the mechanical momentum M of the charged bodies present, then 


dM 
Eee. 4 
so that 
(192) : (M+G)=0. 


The vector G is called, following Abraham, the “electromagnetic mo- 
mentum vector,’ and equation (192) thus states that the sum of the 
mechanical and electromagnetic momentum is conserved. The viewpoint 
furnishes a more complete interpretation of equation (186). In fact, the 
force exerted across the boundary of 7 is considered to be used partly in 
increasing the electromagnetic momentum within 7; the remainder, 
namely, 


Jf (28E+28B— (E+ B)n\do—} { Sar ; 


is available to act upon the charges or charged bodies present. The con- 
cept of a spatially distributed electromagnetic momentum demands, as 
has been pointed out by Lorentz,* an exceedingly great ‘density’ for 
the hypothetical medium or “‘aether.’”’ The discussion of the previous 
section applies directly to the obvious questions involved in this view- 
-point.t For example, the relation 


Op, cit.) pvt. 


+ Livens, The Theory of Electricity (1918), p. 592; Abraham and Féppl, Theorie 
der Elektrizitét, I1 (1918), 28; Richardson, The Electron Theory of Matter (1918). 
p. 216. 
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is true only provided the force F is engaged solely in altering the ve- 
locities of mechanical masses, and not at all in doing work of a purely 
electrical character. Even if, however, the concepts of an energy flow, 
of stress in the medium, and of an electromagnetic momentum should 
turn out to be, from a strict point of view, mere figures of speech which 
themselves become vague when closely examined, still they are impor- 
tant historically and because of the possibility of their indicating the 
first rough approach to new bits of theory. They should be retained.as 
long as any advantage re- 
mains in their picturesque 
suggestiveness, and should 
then be discarded without 
surprise or reluctance. 

As an example illustra- 
tive of the use of the con- 
cepts of aether stresses and 
electromagnetic momen- 


tum, consider the problem Fic. 50.—The radiation pressure on a per- 
of determining the pressure fectly black and absorbing plane disk of area A. 
exerted on a_ perfectly 

opaque, perfectly black, plane disk by a beam of light. Suppose that 
the disk is of area A, and is normal to the z-axis, and that the beam of 
light also has cross-section A, is plane polarized, and is traveling in the 
x-direction (to the right). The electromagnetic theory of light will not 
be discussed here. It is only necessary to know that such a plane-polar- 
ized beam as is here considered is represented by the equations 


(193) eer cos w(t—2/c) , 


B,=a cos w(t—2z/c) . 


Let the disk be contained in a flat volume 7 whose ends are of area A 
and parallel to the disk, and whose sides are of vanishing length Az. In 
computing, by means of the Maxwell stresses, the force on all the charge 
within this volume 7, it should be remembered that, since the disk is 
perfectly black, there is no reflected light and the field to the left of the 
disk consists only of the incident light (193); while since the disk 
is perfectly opaque, the total field to the right of the disk is zero. 
Moreover, since the expressions (193) are periodic, the average value is 
zero for that portion of the total force which is due to the volume term 
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in (186). Therefore the force on the disk can be found by considering 
the Maxwell stress across the left face of + only. From (187)—(189) 


es = Lz = 0 , 
2 
X7= ms [cos? w(t—2x/c)+cos? w(t—a/c)]. 
This last expression is the force exerted by the region on the positive size 
of a surface normal to the z-axis. Thus the force exerted by the region 


to the left of the left face of 7 is, indicating average values by means of 
bars, 


—X,=a [cos? w(t—2x/c)] 
a 
2 5) 


since the average value of the cosine squared is one-half. There is, thus, 
a normal pressure on the disk of magnitude a?/2. Since the total electro- 
magnetic energy, per unit volume of the incident field, is, on the average, 


a 


[E?+ B?] = — [cos? w(t—x/c)+ cos? w(t—2/c)] 


\ 
2 


it appears that the pressure on the disk is numerically equal to the aver- 
age energy density in the incident beam. 

This same result can be obtained by means of the concept of electro- 
magnetic momentum by supposing that, at a certain instant, the source 
of the beam of light is removed or destroyed. Then the rear of the beam 
of light (that is to say, the plane to the right of which the field is given 
by [193] and to the left of which the field vanishes) advances to the right 
with the velocity c. The total electromagnetic momentum is decreased, 
each second, by the amount contained in a parallelopiped of length c 
and cross-section A; or, since the momentum per unit volume within 
the beam is given by 


2 2 a. 
[E,B)=x' a? cos? w(t—2/c) 
c 
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by an amount 
cAa® cos’w(t—x/c) 
c 


Since the total momentum is conserved, the average value of this expres- 
sion measures the average increase per second of mechanical momentum. 
The total force on the disk is therefore x’Aa?/2, and the pressure caused 
by the light, a?/2 as before. This so-called ‘‘radiation pressure” has 
been experimentally measured by Lebedew,* and later, checking the 
result just given to within 1 per cent, by Nichols and Hull.t 

Although this result can be obtained, as above, by the use of stresses 
in the medium or by the notion of an electromagnetic momentum, never- 
theless it is quite clear that it can be obtained directly from the equation 
(184) for the total force, without any necessity for interpretation of the 
various terms on the right side of that equation. Indeed, the fact that it 
can be so obtained would seem to be, in the last analysis, the only justi- 
fication{ for the two calculations given above.§ 

§ 56. The Solution of the Field Equations for Free Space: the Wave- 
Equation. It is required to determine the electric and magnetic vectors 
E and B through the field equations (167)—(170) of § 52. It will be as- 
sumed, as an initial condition, that the charges which give rise to the 
density p and whose field is to be determined were at rest in a finite 
region of space until after a time ¢, the field having been electrostatic 
up to that time. The equation of conservation of charge is, of course, to 
be satisfied at all times. 

In this general case, just as in the restricted case of magnetostatics, 
the equation div B=0 indicates the assumption of a vector potential A 
satisfying the relation 

B=curlA. 


It follows from substitution in (168) that the vector E+A/c has zero 


*P. Lebedew, Ann. Phys., Series G (1901), 436. 

jE. F. Nichols and G. F. Hull, Astrophysical Journal, XVII (1903), 315; Ann. 
Phys., XII (1903), 225. 

tL.e., the only theoretical justification; the final result may, of course, be tested 
experimentally. 

§ For a detailed study of the radiation pressure on a perfectly absorbing disk see 
W. F. G. Swann, Philosophical Magazine (7th ser., 1926), I, 584. He considers par- 
tial fields, the momentum associated with the field due to the disk itself, as well as 
forces of non-electromagnetic nature. 
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curl, so that* this vector can be determined from a scalar potential & 
L.e.,T 


, 


E+) A=-ve, 


or 


(194) E=—ve—* A. 


The assumption of an electrostatic condition up to time to gives rise to 
the following initial conditions on ® and A: 


foke) 
(2s i= Ts (47) i= 08 


0A 
A =0 a =0. 
(yes0, (Fe), 


If the expressions for A and ® be introduced into equations (167) and 
(169), each of the resulting equations involves both ® and A, viz., 


(195) —V?A+V div A=—iVb— 5 At. pu, 
(196) —vp— 4 div A=p. 


However, only one essential characteristic of the vector potential A is 
controlled by the relation B=curl A, and, since it is possiblef to specify 
the divergence of this vector without in any way affecting its curl, it is 
natural to assume such a value for the divergence as will simplify the 
problem by separating the potentials. The assumption 


(197) div A= ~~ 4 


*See Appendix, § 6, D. 

+ The notation used here for the scalar and vector potentials is justified by the 
fact that these potentials are direct generalizations of the scalar and vector potentials 
previously used in electrostatics and magnetostaties. 


t See Appendix, § 6, C, and the paragraph at the end of §6 
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accomplishes such a separation. Equations (195) and (196) then be- 
come, in fact, 


(198) VAs =e 
Cc Cc 
eer 
(199) V4 b=—p. 


Conversely, if solutions of these equations are obtained, the resulting 
vectors E and B will satisfy the field equations (167)—(170) provided 
that @ and A satisfy (197). However, adding the divergence of (198) 
and 1/c times the time derivative of (199), 


(200) vw—W=0, 
where 
W=div A+>@. 


Also, from the initial conditions, 


(201) Wyrcu= (751), 79: 

t<th 
It will be shown later that these conditions force W to be identically 
zero, so that the solutions @ and A of equations (198) and (199) and 
the initial conditions also satisfy the condition of connection (197). The 
vectors determined from the solutions of (198) and (199) therefore satis- 
fy the field equations. 

The problem of obtaining E and B is thus reduced to the equiva- 
lent problem of obtaining @ and A from (198) and (199). These last 
two equations are of the same analytical form, the right member being a 
known function in either case. Any equation of the form 


v7, WV=x 
is called a “‘wave-equation,” homogeneous or non-homogeneous accord- 
ing as x is or is not zero. Such an equation is met with in a study of the 
propagation of waves along a string, of longitudinal waves on a rod, of 
sound waves of small amplitude, and, in fact, in any problem in which the 
disturbances are propagated with a constant finite velocity. Since the 
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two wave-equations above are analytically similar, attention will be 
directed to @. The problem* may be reduced to one of two independent 
variables, in the: manner of Poisson, by the introduction of afunction U 
defined as 


(202) U(r,f) = f ee 


where the integration is taken over a sphere of radius r about the point 
P at which the potential & is to be determined, do=r’dw being the 
element of area. It is clear from this definition that U vanishes for 
r=0; namely, 


(203) U(0,t)=0, 


and that, from the initial conditions, 


(204) U(r, t) =* if Beles 
(205) U2(7,4)=0, 


where the subscript 2 denotes the differentiation of U with respect to 
its second argument. If U be found, the value of ® at the point in 
question is given by 


(206) 4n6=lim Sih oe =lim eh =U,(0,f) , 


r=0 r=0 


where the subscript denotes differentiation of U(r, t) with ene to its 
first argument. 

Multiply (199) by 1/r and integrate each term over the meniers of a 
sphere of radius r about P. Then 


1 { veade—4 { dae — -{? do ’ 
u 1 
1 { veade—} Ux = -{? dc . 


*M. Abraham, Theorie der Elektrizitdt, II (1918), 39. 
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However, 


fra vede= ( ved= f aiv vedr= { eter 2 f a, 


where the integration is throughout the volume and over the surface of 
a sphere of radius r, dw being an element of solid angle. Hence, dif- 
ferentiating with respect to r, 


Ce) 0 
2 = pt 
nfv bdw= 5-1 @ f sas 
0 0 
iy 8 f atet of eda ’ 


or 
: 1 0° 
r{ vede= 1 { vide To Lf aaot2 | 2 f tas » 
he 
=a or {ae ; 
2 
=<: d ddo=Uy. 
~ Or 
Hence 
1 p 
(207) Uxu(r,t) = a Un2(7,t) = -{? do. 


Abraham has applied a method of Riemann for the determination of U 
and thus of #. His analysis is, however, unnecessarily complicated, for 
it is not necessary to find U itself, since, according to equation (206), 
the potential @ is determined by U;,(0,t), i.e., by the value at r=0 of 
the derivative of U with respect to r. 

The differential equation (207), holding for all values of its argu- 
ments, remains an identity in r and ¢ when t—r/cis substituted for ¢, i.e., 


Un(rt—T) 3 Un(rt—") = — {2b a6, do 
Cc Cc Cc wat, 


where {p}, the so-called “retarded value” of p, is given by 


{p} = p(x,y,z,t—r/c) : 
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) 1 r 1 1 1 
$| 0s(re—4) zis U,(r1—-") = Uae Unt= Un-G Ure 
“Hires Ur. . 
c 


Consequently integration of the foregoing equation with respect to r 
from r=0 to r=c(t—to) gives 


2 “\ | r=c(t—to c(t—lo) 
eta flaa 
c c C/ |r=0 0 r 


(208) Ui(e(t—t) 4) -Ui0,t) + Us(e(t—t),t0) —~ U2(0,t) = 


-{ {0} a, 
(t—to) 


the last integral on the right being extended throughout the interior of a 
sphere of radius c(¢—to). 

From equation (204), which holds identically in r, it follows on 
differentiating with respect to r and substituting c(¢—to) for r, that, 
writing do=r"dw , 


0 ® 
U,(c(t—to) ,to) = [sf erdo] | wot do- (r ort be) de 


The third and fourth terms of the left member of equation (208) vanish 
on account of the initial conditions (205) and (203), reapectiieaa so that, 


using (206), 
iv : 
tro= f eee (" Lasrs ya 
e(t—to) 7 c(t—to) or 


it has been assumed that the initial potential ) due to the charges in 
question was, until after the time ¢, the electrostatic potential due to 
these charges, which were confined to a finite volume of space. This 
potential is consequently regular at infinity, so that, however large r 
becomes, 


or 


Ob ; 
14a) < sie 
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where f isa finite number. If then the initial time t) be allowed to ap- 
proach —o, the equation results, 


(209) peal f {0} a 
4r r 


the integral being taken over all space. 
In the same manner the equation 


(210) edie if {ou} a 
Amc r 


is obtained. 
It follows as a result of the unique integral representation that the 
function 


W=div A+* 6, 


mentioned above, is identically zero, since it satisfies the homogeneous 
equation 


rhs 
2 —_— a 
VW 2 W=0 
and the initial equations 


ow 
Wycu= (FP) =9 


The required equation of connection between the potentials & and A is 
thus satisfied. 

§ 57. The Retarded Potentials.—In the discussion which is to follow 
it will be convenient to denote by ¢ that particular instant of time at 
which the value of @ or A is desired. It is clear from the solution given 
above that the value of the scalar (or vector) potential @ (or A ) ata 
point O and at a time ¢, is to be obtained by summing, for all volume 
elements dr of space, 1/r times the value which the function p (or pu) 
had at these volume elements at times t—r/c; these times being earlier 
than ¢, by just such intervals as would be sufficient, in the case of each 
volume element, to permit a disturbance arising at dr at time t—r/c 
and traveling with velocity c, to arrive at O at time ¢,. It is thus clear 
that if the charges producing the potential are all located within a mov- 
ing region V with respect to which they are stationary, then the region of 
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space which furnishes non-vanishing contributions to the value of ® at 
time t, does not coincide with the position of V at that or any other 
instant. A simple example will make clear that there will be points with- 
in V at which the retarded p vanishes, and points without V at which 
the retarded p does not vanish. Thus, suppose, in a problem involving 
only two dimensions, that V be a rectangle of length b moving with 
speed v directly toward the point O at which ® is desired; and sup- 
pose that within V, p has 
the constant value po. Then 
the retarded value of p at 
a point P (see Fig. 51) is po 
or zero according as 


A ae 
pve ay ty <a 


x 
Cc , 


where a is the distance, at 
time ¢, from O to M, the 
Fic. 51.—The effective shape of a rectangular ™idpoint of the front face 
charged area moving with velocity » toward o. of V; and where z, y are the 
co-ordinates of P referred to 
M. Itis then easily calculated that the front and rear faces of the effec- 
tive integration region are portions of hyperbolae whose asymptotes 
have, to a second-order approximation in v/c, the slope +c/v; and 
whose vertices are displaced behind the corresponding faces of V a dis- 
tance equal, in each instance, to v/c times the distance of that face from 
O. Thus the “length” of the effective integration region, namely, 


: (a+b)—* (@)+b=0(1+2) ; 


is greater than the length b of V. The effectiveness of the charge in 
producing potential at O is thus increased by virtue of the motion of the 
charge toward O, and would be, conversely, decreased if the charge 
moved away from 0. 

This simple example indicates that the calculation of the retarded 
values of p would be, in a more general case, somewhat difficult. But 
in any case where the charges under consideration are stationary with 
respect to a moving region V, an alternative interpretation of (209) 
leads to a method of calculation which is often more convenient. For the 
sake of clearness in the presentation of this new viewpoint, it is useful to 
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refer to points within V and fixed relative to V as “material” points, 
to distinguish these moving material points, at which the density of 
charge is independent of t, from the fixed and purely geometrical points 
of space. The point O at which the potential © is being calculated will 
be located for convenience, at the origin; and & will be calculated at the 
instant ¢,. In the discussion above, the reciprocal of r, the distance to a 
point P, has been associated with the retarded density at P. The al- 
ternative viewpoint is based upon the observation that it is equivalent, 
in the case under discussion, to associate the reciprocal of r, the distance 
to P, with the value which the density has, at time t=, at a material 


Fig. 52 


point P; which was at P at time t=t:—r/c; for the density at P, is 
the same as the density at P at t=t,—r/c. The points P are the re- 
tarded positions in space of the material points P;, since a disturbance 
arising at P when P, was there arrives at O at the instant ¢, under 
consideration. To take advantage of this viewpoint, it is only necessary 
to transform the expression for © so that the integration be performed 
with respect to the co-ordinates of the material points P; rather than 
with respect to zx, y, 2, the co-ordinates of P; for then the integration 
will be extended over V itself. 

Let £, 7, ¢ be the co-ordinates, at the instant t=, of a certain ma- 
terial point P; of V. Each material point of V can be identified at this 
or any other time by the fixed values &, 7, ¢ characteristic of that point. 
The co-ordinates of a material point of V at any other instant ¢ clearly 
depend upon what material point of V is under consideration (i.e., 
upon &, 7, ¢) and upon ¢. Thus, let the co-ordinates at time ¢ of the 
material point P:(é, 7, §) be 


f(té,n,6) ’ g(t,E,7,6) ) h(t,é,n,) ) 
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so that the co-ordinates of P, the retarded position of Pi(é,n,f), are 


r=f(7,&,0,5) , 
(211) y=9(7,6,n,6) , 

z=h(z,é,n,f) , 
where 


T=ti—r/ewe Cras yee 


These equations give the analytical relation between the co-ordinates 
of P and P, which enable one to introduce &, 7, ¢ as new integration 
variables in (209), namely, 


_ ({o} , _ (ons) , _ ( ebins)dédndy 
arom { (2) ara { eond) arf : a(Ent) 
0(x,Y,2) 


The Jacobian occurring in the denominator may be readily calcu- 
lated. In fact, differentiating the first equation (211) with respect to z, 


1 of 9 , af On, af af 


~ OE ant an dx! d¢ Ox 


- OT 
+S Ota 
From this, and the eight similar equations obtained by differentiat- 
ing (211) with respect to x, y, and z, the partial derivatives 


LE LL PS 


dz’ dy’ dz’ dx’ "°°? dz 
may be calculated in terms of the quantities 


of of of ag dh 
Ob Hduc 0Ca Ori a yom 


Any one of these latter quantities, as, for example, df/d&, may be 
expanded as a Taylor’s series in the neighborhood of the value t=4. 
Thus 


Since, however, the equation 


f=f(t,,n,£) 
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(Seated 


holds identically in &, 7, ¢, 


Also 
(r—h)=—r/c, 
so that 
(36) ses7 2 E(a8 ou PB (3E)sng = 20 
Similarly, 
an tl 
On/i=r  — C\ On} t=, 20°\ On / ¢=0 
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Thus, from the nine linear equations indicated above, one calculates 
the partial derivatives which enter the required Jacobian, each of these 
derivatives being given as a power series in r/c, the coefficients in these 
series involving the spatial variation, relative to the body, of the com- 


ponents of velocity, acceleration, ete. 


If the region V be moving with constant velocity w in some direc- 


tion, say that of the z-axis, then 


S(68,1,6) =§+(t—h)w ) 


g(t,é,n,6) ahs 
h(té,n,6) =F ? 
and 
Gye eniSe Oe Gaon 
0& t=r on t=r : ke t=r , 
ete. Then 
EGE 
. an tf Ox’ 
30 that 
Of. . x 
rege ae ot Re 
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while 


Boot 


etc. The functional determinant has then, for this case, the value 


a 
1 1+b 
abo Piaget llt 
1 pie 
Cc 
where 
gibi), =o LGrsen8) 
a= Cc r° ASSRAG Cc r q\T, AS d 
1 
a a, h(r,&,n,£) . 
Thus 
ACO ae 1 x ~ ] : 2 E 
O(2,,2) +77 feos dlnéind) +2 irene) | . 


The quantity within the brackets is the component of the velocity 
of the material point Pi(é, 7, ¢) in the direction from O to P, taken 
at the retarded time r=t:—1r/c, 1.e., it is the negative of the retarded 
radial component u, of the velocity of Pi(é,7,¢), if this radial compo- 
nent be reckoned positive from P; to O. Thus 


ices Weel 


This value for the functional determinant has been derived under 
the assumption that the body has a constant velocity in the x-direction. 
However, if the body moves so that 


F(t,7,6) =+(t—-t)w+ 


Ce ae 


where w,a,...., are the velocity, acceleration, ...., in the z-direc- 
tion, the foregoing calculation is unchanged. If the body rotates as it is 
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translated, on the other hand, the functional determinant has the more 
general value, to be calculated as indicated above. 

In changing the variables of integration in the expression for ®, it 
should be further noted that 


r(2x,Y,2) FF {r(é,n,¢)} ’ 


where r(z,y,z) is the distance from O to P, and r(&,n,¢) is the dis- 
tance from O to P;. Finally, then, 


p(E,n,f)dédndy 
(212) p= za[ mane OT Ye ait 
inh a ae 


It should be remembered that this equation gives the value at O and at 
time ¢,, of the potential © due to a configuration of charges which, con- 
sidered as a whole, has rigid body motion of translation with no rota- 
tion. The quantities £7, ¢,7, and wu, specify (at the time t) the posi- 
tion with respect to O, the distance to O, and the radial component of 
the velocity, respectively, of a material point within this moving con- 
figuration. It may be, at first sight, doubted whether this expression is 
more simple than (209), especially since the integral has not been freed 
of retarded quantities. But in the new expression (212) the dependence 
upon time of the quantities which are retarded is explicitly expressed. 
To obtain the retarded quantities in a specific case it is only necessary 
to solve equations (211) for xz, y, z in terms of &, n, ¢ and substitute 
these values in - 


{r} =r(a,y,2z)=(e@+yr+2)) , 
{ul=—7 j Seséms) i HCE 6) Te WCrEmt) « 


In making the analogous transformation of the integral which gives 
the vector potential A, one new consideration enters. The vector func- 
tion u cannot be treated as was the scalar function p, since it is not 
true that the velocity at the point P at time r=t:—r/c is equal to the 
velocity at P; at time 4. Since, however, the material point P;(é,7,¢) 
was at P at the time 7, the velocity at P at time 7 is simply the 
velocity, at time 7, of the material point P,(é, 7, §), 1.e., it is equal to 


if (rEg) +iG(7,E.n,6) ERAT, E,n,$) « 
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Denoting this quantity by {u}, it follows, the other details of the trans- 
formation being identical with the former case, that 


us p(é,n,¢) {u} dédnd¢é 
4ic {r} 1-%| 


It should be carefully noted that the identification of the density at 
P; at time t; with the density at P at time 7+ is true only for rigid 
body motion, so that the resulting formulas apply only to such motion. 

§ 58. The E and B Fields Due to a Moving Configuration of Rela- 
tavely Stationary Charges.—By means of the relations 


B=curlA, 


(213) A= 


Buivet ala f 
C 


and the expressions (209), (210) or (212), (213) for the retarded poten- 
tials @ and A, the field due to any system of charges moving with 
rigid body motion can be calculated.* The integrals (209), (210) and 
(212), (213) give the values of ® and A at the origin. Before differen- 
tiating @ and A to obtain B and E, it is necessary to modify these 
integrals so as to bring into explicit evidence the co-ordinates upon which 
® and A depend. Let the values of and A be sought at the point 
X, Y, Z and at the time ¢ rather than at the origin at the time 4. Then 
clearly 


(214) &(X,Y,Z,t) = = elé,n,t)dédndt 
Tv Ur 
nfs] 
Cc 
(215) A(X, Y,Z,)=—L | rend iuidédndy 
4rc Ur 
(r} {1% 
Cc 
where now 


{r} =r(x,y,z) =[(X—2YP+(Y¥—y)*+(Z—z)}, 


idea itis ype 0 
{u,} 2258 f(r,.€0,0)+ ii L g(r5€in\5) +— y 4 h(r,&,n,¢) . 
Ts 7} Us 


* There are, of course, restrictions on the use of (212) and (213). These restric- 
tions were met in connection with computing the Jacobian in § 57. 
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It will also be recalled that 


x=f(r,,n,f) , y= 9(7,&,n,6) , z=h(r,&,n,f) ’ 


Cc 


T=t— 


The expression for {r} has been written so as to be consistent with the 
definition 


{r} =i(X—2z)+j(Y—y)+k(Z—z) . 


This vector points to X, Y, Z from P(z,y,z), the retarded position of 
the material point £,7,¢. The definition is chosen thus to conform with 
the previous definition of {u,}, the component of {u} in the direction 
of {r}. In the discussion which follows the braces will be omitted from 
the expressions {u}, {u,}, and {r}, and it will be understood, wherever 
u, u,, and r occur, that the retarded values of these quantities are to 
be used. No confusion can arise from this convention since only retarded 
values of u and wu, occur, and since a different notation will be intro- 
duced for the distance from é,n,¢ to X, Y, Z when this unretarded dis- 
tance occurs. ‘ 

The equations just given form the analytical basis for the calcula- 
tion of E and B. In differentiating with respect to X, for example, it 
must be noted that x, y, z are functions of X, Y, Z, since z, y, z are 
functions of 7, which, in turn, depends upon X, Y, Z. That this must 
be so is clear physically since x, y, z are the co-ordinates of the retarded 
position of the material point {,,¢; and the retarded position obviously 
depends on the point X, Y, Z with respect to which the retardation is 
carried out. Since the equations involved are rather long, it will be con- 
venient, at certain points, temporarily to replace x, y, z by x; (¢=1,2,3); 
X, Y, Z by X;; and f, g, h by f;. As just stated, xz; are functions of 
X;; in fact, 

Ox; s Or 
aX; =fi OXG’ 


whereas 


or _ S Sian) ae; _Xi-% 
ax; ore POX sa her 


j=l 
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or, substituting from the previous equation and solving for 07/0X;,, 


OT —(X;—2;) 


OX or(1 -%) 
c 


thus, introducing the abbreviation (1—wu,/c) =H 


ieee Ce Sone 2 vi) 


OX; crH 


With these preliminaries disposed of, the calculation of E and B is 
easily accomplished. In fact, 


br 1 pu. 
B=curl A= a { curl rH dédndé , 


the differentiation under the sign being unquestionably legitimate so 
long as X, Y, Z is not within the region of integration. However, v 
being a scalar and V a vector, 


curl vV=v curl V+[Vo, V]. 


Hence 
os (is curl u dédndt a doe Lf ov. u | dnd 


Now, 


a; Jee 
curl, umey h(z,8.0,5) —ag g(7,&,,$) 5) 


ph tee OTy te ine, Bl i Teas Y-y 
=hay-9 eG mee }e 


oY OZ iP 
‘l a3 
= cH [u, rly ? 
where 1; is a unit vector in the direction of the retarded vector r. Thus 


Lees 
curl u="y [u,71] . 


Turning now to the second integral in the expression for B, 


Lae | 
Va Vit.0 


1A Awa 
H Hr rH?° 
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But, from the definition of H, 


VH= ue Vur , 
c 


Ay pa sll : 1 F 
oe me V a LA(Xi— 2) —F Vv DS(Xi— 2%) . 


Therefore, substituting, 


, ml i 


1 C3 
Vv ara calla V >t op VL S(Xi— 2s) ’ 


=p V 1 + aap V 2f(Xi-a)« 
Now 
1 X-—x X—«2 _ X;i-7; 
(v ar WOntare tae eeepc pads 
WP Grek? en |e eee 
as r |r° of rH ’ 
so that 
ba AT yr 
‘ve rH ° 
Also 
(VEf(Xi—2)) y= 2(Xi— 4) (Vf) y+ Bh(V(X.— 25) x 5 
Oral: Ox; 
ES: Dfi(X :—2i) — Xfi axti» 
Af a » Ge 
oy Zz i ey, +f, 
X—«2£ aX : 
ei rape (11,U) +a (u,u)+f , 
so that 
V2 f(X ;—2;) 
eee = aap ot gags Us u)+ Saif 
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Hence, finally, 


1 "1 11(71,U) ra(u,tt) u 


rH”? HBr HB % CH * crH? 


and 


1 _ [u,r] ((r,u) +e? — (u,u)] 
lv rH’ u| “ cri ; 


Substituting this value, the value of B is given by 


216) b= ra Las Ces URS ae p(én,t)dédndt . 


To avoid confusion when reference is made to this important equation, 
the braces are written in the integrand to indicate that the retarded 
values of u, u, r, 11, and H are to be used. To carry out the integra- 
tion in a given case, it would be necessary to eliminate the variables 
T, x,y,z from the integrand, and express it as a function of X, Y, 
Z, t and the parameters of integration é, 7, ¢. This would be accom- 
plished by solving equations (211) for zx, y, z, 7 in terms of &, 7, ¢,X, Y, 
Z, t and substituting. 

In the analogous calculation of E only one new point arises. In dif- 
ferentiating A with respect to ¢, it is necessary to note that z, y, z are 
functions of ¢. In fact, 


Ox; _ : Or 
“a at’ 
whereas 
wets z a (sane 


or, substituting from the previous relation and solving for 07/dt, 


Thus, 
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The other details of the calculation are entirely similar to those just 
given, and it is found that 


| 


| (n-¥) (er te— (wu) 
(217) B=] | en aie ee 


yt? p(é,n,6)dédndé . 


= 


§ 59. The Field of a Uniformly Moving Point Charge.—The general 
formulas just found give the field due to any system of charges moving 
with rigid body motion. Certain special cases which come -under the 
foregoing formulas will now be discussed. Consider first a single 
point charge e moving with 

if dw in th S 
uniform spee e 
z-direction. For a_ point 
charge (or for an extended 
charge provided the dis- 
tance to the point X, Y, Z 
is large compared to the di- 
mensions of the charge) the 
quantities in the brackets 


in (216) and (217) may be ; 

Fic. 53.—A point charge moving with ve- 
removed from under the locity w. P, is the instantaneous position of the 
: i : : y w 11 e aneous po! 
sign of integration, the in- charge, and P the retarded position, relative to 
tegration of p then giving the observation point O. 
simply the total charge e. 
In the case of an extended charge the approximation involved in thus 
removing from under the sign the terms involving r (the retarded dis- 
tance to X, Y, Z from the various portions of the charge) can be defi- 
nitely estimated, in any given case, by expanding the integrand in a 
power series in ro, the distance to X, Y, Z from the retarded position 
of some one definite point of the charge. In the case here considered, 


since u=0, u=w, 


_e(1—8) ag ie ace 


(218) E-"te |? |" ae | PH |’ 


where £ is the ratio of the velocity of the charge to c, i.e., where 
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Now (see Fig. 53), 


where R is the unretarded vector to X,Y,Z from P,, the position of 
the charge at time ¢. From the figure, 


PM=v,", 
c 
so that 
Mo=r(1—) =rH . 
Also 
MO=R cos x=RV 1~—sin? x. 


But, from the triangle O P P, , 


sinye °° 
so that 
MO=rH=RV 1-£' sin’ y. 
Thus, 
(219) pes) 5 


dn RAB sin? p>? 


where the value of the vector E at time ¢ is now described entirely in 
terms of the position of the charge at the same time ¢. It is important 
to note that the magnitude of E varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from the charge. 

In just the same way, from (216) 


_ e(1—8?) [w,7] 
lh Bianca tity 
HLS Sordi [w,7] 


4nrc R3(1— 8 sin? y)3/2° 
But, since wr/c+R=r, 
[w, | or [w,R] ’ 
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so that 


pac) [wR] 
3 — R2 ain2 3/2 
(221) 4nrc R3(1—B? sin? p) 


=* [w,E] . 


The electric vector E is thus, at any instant, directed from the charge 
toward the point at which E is being measured, while the magnetic 
vector B is normal to E and to the velocity of the charge. 

The moving charge in question would exert a force of 


F=E+* (w,B| 


per unit charge on any other charge which also has a velocity w, so that 
the two are fixed relative to each other. From the expressions just found 
for E and B it follows that 


F,=(1—PB)E, ’ 
F,=(1—6°)E, , 
F.=E,. 


However, introducing the co-ordinates X,Y,Z of the point at which 
the force is being determined, and taking, for convenience, the origin of 
co-ordinates for X,Y,Z at Pi, the position of the charge at time ¢, 


hile MXR YI 
ain’ ¥ XIV paRY 
so that 

(222) rH =RV 1— 8? sin? y =V 22+ (1—B")(X2+ Y?) . 


It is then readily seen that the three components of the force F are the 
negative partial derivatives with respect to X,Y,Z of the scalar function 


. melas e(1— 6") 
223) OF aatH ~ 4nV B+ (1 — 6) (X2+ Y?) © 
That is, 
(224) F=-—Vv® 
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This function @, which is called ‘the convection-potential,” plays a 
role in the case of a charge moving with constant velocity which is 
analogous to the réle played by the electrostatic potential in the case of 
a Stationary charge. 

§ 60. The Field Due to a Uniformly Moving Extended Charge.—Sup- 
pose now that the charge whose field is to be determined moves with 
uniform velocity w, as in the previous case, but is not small enough to 
permit the identification of the distances from X,Y,Z to its various 
points. It will be remembered that £,7,¢ are the co-ordinates of the 
material points within the charged region at some definite time, and it is 
convenient, for present purposes, to choose for this definite time the 
instant ¢ at which the values of the field vectors are desired. Then the 
vector from the volume element dé dyn dé (located at £,,¢) to the point 
X,Y,Z has scalar components X—£, etc.; and, just as was shown above 
in equation (220), 


rH =RV 1—6* sin? y=V (Z—$)°+(1—B)[(X—EP+(Y—a), 
the modification in the last expression arising from the fact that P; is 
no longer the origin of co-ordinates for X,Y,Z. The expression for ® is, 


thus, from (214), 


pad ted Fakes _elbsnst)dkdndt 
1/2 


Now if new variables Z’ and ¢’ be introduced, according to the relations 
Z=V1-@2', ¢=V1-#¢, 


the integral becomes 


a o(é,n,V 1— B%¢’)dédndt’ 
(Xi —£)*-- (Y —9)?-+- (7) — 2 ee 


This, however, is the expression for the electrostatic potential at a point 
X,Y,Z’ due to a charged volume which is obtained from the instan- 
taneous volume, occupied at time ¢ by the actual charge in question, by 
stretching this actual volume in the Z-direction in the ratio 1:V1—6?. 
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The charge density at corresponding points in the actual and fictitious 
stretched volume is, as the integral now stands, the same; so that the 
total charge in the fictitious stretched volume is larger than the actual 
charge in the ratio 1:/1—8. Thus if a new volume density p’ be de- 
fined by the equation 


p' (én, 6’) = V1 iF Bp(En,V1 = B°¢’) ’ 
the total charge in the fictitious volume is the same as the actual total 


charge, and the fictitious distribution of charge would be producible by 
an actual stretch of the actual charge. Then 


qQ’ 
225 b= 
( ) Vai = B2 4 
where 
rel p' dédnd¢’ 
° “as (K=O (P= 0) 


It is in no wise necessary, and from one point of view is unfortunate, to 
introduce the density p’. The relation (223) would be simpler if the 
original density p(é,n,V 1—6°t’) were retained, since the factor V1—£? 
would then not be present. The only possible advantage of introducing 
p’ is that then the fictitious distribution is producible by an actual 
stretch, holding. the total charge constant, of the actual distribution 
This in itself may easily be, however, a disadvantage, since it tends to 
conceal, rather than emphasize, the fact that the stretched configuration 
of charge is purely fictitious, and is introduced for purposes of mathe- 
matical convenience. 

It follows at once from (215) that for the case here considered of uni- 
form velocity in the Z-direction, 


(227) ‘era: 
Az=6® 


It has thus been shown that the scalar and vector potentials at a point 
X,Y,Z due to the moving charge can be obtained by calculating the 
electrostatic potential of a fictitious distribution of charge which 's 
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obtained from the actual instantaneous distribution at time ¢ by stretch- 
ing in the Z-direction in the ratio 1:V1—6?, holding the total charge 
constant. It is evident from an inspection of (226) and (227) that the 
moving charge carries its field with it, i.e., that @ and A have values 
independent of the time at points which move so as to be fixed relative 
to the moving charge. It follows directly from this that, for example, 


OAz OAz 24 
or 
alee peers 
(228) a a ea 


since the first of these two equations expresses the total increment 

Az experiences in moving from a given point to the position which this 

point would occupy, after an interval At, if it moved with the charge. 
The components of E may be written at once as 


Po! ae — A2\—1/2 ae" 
eee ara 
(229) By ay SB 
46, dA zo! ig of OS aoe 
Hae a8. c\ dhudies hh Bo aA Oo 


the relationships (227) and (228) being used in obtaining the value of 
Ez. Also, from 


om a CY 
Bx=8.4-=B(1— 6’) ye oY? 
(230) og OS = ee 
By= Baye B(1— 6?) ax?’ 


Bz=0. 


The Poynting vector S and the electromagnetic momentum vector G 
can now be written at once in terms of the function #’. Since by defi- 
nition 
S=c[E, B] , 
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it follows that 


Og’ ag’ 
fed Boe NI /9 aes 
Ox sill Pin aa oem 
Od’ 9a’ 
=— — §?)-1/2 


Ee cB ae’ 2 oe’ 2 
Sear pl (ax) sl 


and writing dr’=dXdYdZ' = (1—6) 1dXdYdZ=(1—£")“7 dr, 


3 _B( oe ae’ 
[ox=) Lf Sadr afae ax 


ih __B( ae ae’ ,, 
(232) 4G@y= Lf Srar= aN iegpreg ides 


(es 2 /ae'\?],, 
Gand, { Setr-F cV1— ana) [(S& )'+ (39) | a . 


where the integration is carried out over all space. 


§ 60 


A calculation equivalent to the foregoing has been used by various 
writers to investigate what properties of the elementary charge, an elec- 
tron, follow from various assumptions concerning its shape. Thus Abra- 
ham* considered the case of a very thin spherical shell of charge, or what 
amounts to the same thing, a sphere with uniform surface density of 
charge. The fictitious stationary configuration is then a prolate ellip- 
soidal homeoid, or, in the case of a surface density of charge, a prolate 
ellipsoid whose surface charge turns out to be distributed in its equi- 
librium configuration. The field $’ of such a static distribution being 
known, the fields, E,B and the vector G due to the moving spherical 


shell can be calculated. Abraham found, for example, 


Gx=Gy=0, 


(033) é pasar se 


Ce ae B? PEt B 


where u is the radius of the sphere and e is its total charge. 


*M. Abraham, ‘‘Prinzipien der Dynamik des Elektrons,” Ann. der Physik, 10 


(1903), 105. 
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Before investigating the consequences of this expression for the elec- 
tromagnetic momentum due to a moving sphere, the corresponding 
expression will be obtained for an electron of slightly different shape. 
Since the fictitious fixed configuration is found from the instantaneous 
actual configuration by stretching, in the direction of the motion, in the 
ratio 1:V 1—8?, it is clear that if the actual configuration were an 
oblate spheroid of semi-axes a, a, av 1—£? in the X-, Y-, Z-directions, 
respectively, then the auxiliary fixed body would be simply a sphere of 
radius a, the potential ’ due to which can be written down at once. 
Now in an attempt to explain the celebrated Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment, Fitzgerald and Lorentz independently suggested, that when a 
body is in motion with respect to a system of co-ordinates this body is 
contracted, all dimensions (as observed in this system of co-ordinates) 
parallel to the motion being made shorter in the ratio V1—6?:1, while 
the other dimensions are unchanged. Assuming such a contraction, a 
spherical electron of radius a would become, if it were in motion, an 
oblate spheroid of semi-axes a, a, aV 1—£?; so that the associated elec- 
trostatic figure would be, as was just mentioned, a sphere of radius a. 
An electron which is, when at rest, a sphere, but whose dimensions 
change, when it is in motion, in the way just discussed, is called a 
“Lorentz deformable electron,” to contrast it with the Abraham “rigid” 
electron. For a Lorentz electron, at outside points, 


fide 
~4eR? 

where f’ is the distance from the position of the center of the sphere to 

the point X,Y,Z’; while at points inside the sphere, ® has the constant 

value e/4za. If these values are substituted in equations (232) for the 

components of G, it is clear that the integration is to be extended over 


all space exterior to the sphere and that, from symmetry, the X- and 
Y-components of G vanish. Moreover, since 


See) flea SCH 


when these integrals are extended over the region exterior to the sphere, 
the Z-component of G is given by 


26 ([/2®)*, (aw'\* (a0 
o=5 ima) [(sx) (or) *(o2) | 
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2Be X24 247” 
= _ | —_— a, 
48r°2cV 1— B? R 


2 12 ! 2 
(234) he nee prea Baee eis yer" 
24reV 1— 6 R 6rcaV 1—6? 


Now since 


dG 
ig 
the force on either the Abraham rigid electron or the Lorentz contractile 
electron can be found by calculating the time derivative of the expres- 
sions which give, in the two instances, the electromagnetic momentum 
associated with the electron’s field. It is clear that when w is constant, 
this force is zero in either case. But it has been assumed that for very 
small percentage changes in velocity, the expressions (233) and (234) give 
the proper instantaneous values of the varying G vector. Motions in 
which the changes of velocity are small enough to permit this approxi- 
mation have been called “‘quasi-stationary” motions. Since the electro- 
magnetic momentum vector has been found to be parallel to the velocity 
vector w, it is possible to write 


G=-u, 
so that 
: ae 
pu—tG__4(E,\__ Gao 
mae. Bile 9. - at w dt 


The time derivative of vector velocity is vector acceleration, so that, 
resolving the acceleration into a tangential component 7’ and a normal 
component j” , 


Moreover, since the magnitude of the tangential component of the accel- 
eration is the time derivative of the scalar speed, 


dw sy 
ore w=Wwj e 


dt 
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Thus 
dic de ae 
Fa —- 2) w= 43 = ws’ HI), 
G 


(235) Feat juegos 


If there be acting on the charge in question an external force Fe in addi- 
tion to the force due to its own field, then the total force F+ Fe is re- 
lated to the ordinary mechanical mass of the charge by the equation 


F+Fe=mj=m(j'+J") ; 
so that 


Cia Bald a ae 
(236) Fe=j (m+3 a) + (m+%) : 


Thus, when an external force is applied to the charge, it reacts to this 
force as would a neutral body possessing, with respect to tangential 
accelerations, a “‘ongitudinal’’? mass 


5 ipsa 


which is different from the ‘“‘transverse’”’ mass 


G 

ye ell 
(238) m+m Suara 
which resists normal acceleration. For this reason the quantities 

ee ga 

(239) esate dB’ 

he G 
(240) Mess B? 
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which have to be added to the ordinary mechanical mass to obtain the 
effective longitudinal and transverse masses, have been called the ‘‘longi- 
tudinal’ and “transverse” electromagnetic mass of the charge. Such 
an increase in effective mass due to the presence of charge was worked 
out by J. J. Thomson for the case of a charged sphere before the concept 
of an electron had been advanced. The situation is analogous to the 
case of a sphere moving in an incompressible perfect fluid which extends 
to infinity in all directions. If a force operates on such a sphere to change 
its state of motion, the sphere reacts to this force, due to the fact that 
the state of motion of the surrounding fluid must also be changed, as if it 
had a mass greater than its actual mass. In this hydrodynamical analogy, 
however, the addition to the mechanical mass turns out to be a constant 
independent of the velocity, and no distinction exists between the trans- 
verse and longitudinal masses. From equations (233) and (234) and from 
the definitions just given, the longitudinal and transverse electromag- 
netic masses of the Abraham rigid electron and the Lorentz contractile 
electron can be easily calculated. In fact, for the Lorentz electron, 


m = (1 —p)3?= 


eae 6 S145 Aa nae] 


1 ’ 
= [145 pay me | 


(241) 


m= Grae = (1— p?)- Gary 


while for the Abraham electron 


“2 
? é 


-75a3+3 B+; Bt Ag 
pala Cie 1), (1,1 1,1 
m = ga] (145) +(3+3)6°+ (547) Bt ll 


where these quantities have been expanded in a power series in 6 for 
ease in comparison with the preceding values. It is seen that for very 
small velocities the longitudinal and transverse masses are equal, and 
are, moreover, the same for the rigid and the deformable charge. This 
zero-velocity electromagnetic mass is, in fact, given by 


(242) 


e 
Le 67ac?’ 
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while in general the longitudinal mass is larger than the transverse mass. 
For small velocities the two values 


m"=mo(1+5 ogee 1 } 


mi” =mo( 143 ae .) : 


which hold for the Lorentz and Abraham electrons, respectively, are so 
nearly the same that only very careful experimentation can decide be- 
tween them. In fact, vacuum-tube experiments which show the variation 
of mass with velocity have not decided with absolute certainty between 
the two hypotheses, but the evidence at present is strongly in favor of 
the Lorentz contractile electron. 

The results just found for the force on an electron due to its own field 
have been obtained by using the vectors S and G. In connection with 
previous discussion concerning the concepts of the Poynting vector and 
the electromagnetic momentum vector it is worth while to note that the 
present results could be obtained directly from the fundamental equa- 


tion 
Re i P jet vB) ar 


without utilizing either S or G. Indeed, the identification of this ex- 


pression with the quantity 
RG: 
a ay Sar, 


where S=[E,B]/c depends, it will be remembered, only upon the vanish- 
ing of the surface integral 


f(2E,E+2B,B—(E?+B?)njds 


as the surface over which the integral is extended recedes to infinity so 
as to inclose all of space. In this particular instance it may be easily seen 
that this surface integral vanishes for all times, since each component of 
E or B vanishes as 1/r*. It may be, in a definite case, that the calcula- 
tion of the integral giving the vector G is simpler than the correspond- 
ing direct calculation of F; but it is clear that in this important example, 
at least, there is no necessity for attempting to interpret physically the 
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intermediate stages of the calculation. The original expression gives the 
force; any quantity into which this can be legitimately transformed also 
gives the force; and the intermediate steps are of analytical, rather than 
necessarily of physical, interest. 

In equations (237) and (238) the expressions for longitudinal and 
transverse masses have each been written as the sum of two terms, a 
“mechanical mass’’ term and an “electromagnetic mass” term. The elec- 
tromagnetic mass depends, in each instance, on velocity. At the time 
these formulas were originally developed, it was assumed that the me- 
chanical mass was independent of velocity. Thus when the experiments 
revealed an actual change of mass with velocity as predicted by the 
electromagnetic-mass terms, and no residual mass independent of ve- 
locity, it was natural to conclude that the entire mass of the electron was 
electromagnetic in character. This argument no longer has force, for it 
has subsequently developed, as an essential part of the restricted theory 
of relativity, that ordinary mechanical mass, if there be any such thing, 
varies with velocity in just the same way as does electromagnetic mass. 
The justification for continuing to assume that the mass of the electron 
is entirely electromagnetic is that it is the simplest assumption, and, if 
tenable, therefore the most desirable. 

The assumption that the mass of the elementary charge is entirely 
electromagnetic is more than a mere choice of name. For this assumption 
carries with it an assumption concerning the motion of elementary 
charges. In fact, if the ordinary mechanical mass be zero, then the equa- 
tion just before (236) shows that the total force on the charge is also zero. 
That is to say, when an external force acts on an electron, it moves in such 
a way that the reaction of its own field on itself exactly cancels the applied 
force. This conclusion concerning the motion of a charge is, in one sense 
at least, a very curious one. It is the result, on the one hand, of an as- 
sumption that an electron is quite unmechanical in that it has no me- 
chanical mass, and, on the other hand, of an unwillingness to give up the 
fundamental equation of mechanics. It can hardly turn out to be a satis- 
factory principle unless it be indeed true that the equations of mechanics 
are more fundamental than the concepts of mechanics. 

§ 61. The Field Due to an Oscillating Dipole-—An important case 
which can be treated by means of equations (216) and (217) is that of a 
positive charge +e stationary at a point P accompanied by an oscillat- 
ing negative charge —e which vibrates about P. The two charges then 
form a dipole whose vector moment # is a function of time. The case 
ordinarily considered is that of simple harmonic oscillations, and the 
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vibrating doublet is sometimes called a ‘Hertzian oscillator.” The field 
due to such an oscillator will be found under the restricting assumptions 
that the velocity u of the negative charge is small compared to the 
velocity of light, so that only leading terms in the ratio u/e will be re- 
tained;* and that the dimensions of the charges and the displacement 
between the two charges is small compared to the distance to the point 
O at which the field is being investigated. All quantities except p can 
then be removed from under the integration sign in (216) and (217), the 
integration then giving the magnitude of the charge concerned. The re- 
tarded values of r, 71, or r may, on account of the foregoing assump- 
tion, be identified with R, R:, or R, where R is the vector from P to 
O. Further, since the moment p of the doublet is the product of —e 
and the vector displacement which locates +e with respect to —e, 


p=-u, 
p=-a. 


(243) | 


The vector B due to the doublet is clearly all due to the oscillating nega- 
tive charge, since the velocity of the positive charge is zero. Since only 
leading terms in the ratio u/c are to be retained, it is clear, from (216), 
that the portion of B depending on the inverse first power from the 
dipole is 


ihe eee | 


4rck | 4nch 
(244) Se 


while the leading term depending upon the inverse second power of the 
distance is 


ae rs Ell Ree 


a _e [u,R3]} 
Ce) RACK ere 


*This statement also furnishes a criterion for dropping higher powers of u/c 
since in the case of simple harmonic motion the magnitude of wv is of the order of 
vu, where » is the frequency. 
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Thus 


__ ¢ {[u,RiJ}  e {{u, Ril} 
220) che R 4rc Ree 4re ” 


which can also be written, from (243), 


_1 {{p,Ril} 1 {[p,Ri]} 
oa 5 Rg dn idk ae 


The fixed positive charge +e contributes to the E vector the one 
term 


eR. 1 
4rR? 


obtained from (217) by setting u=0, or directly from Coulomb’s law. 
The leading term in 1/R due to the negative charge is 


€ 


u u ‘s g i 
feck |e (E®) } =e RUA 


_(RIR, Al] 
4nrcR3 ’ 


the factor H? disappearing, just as above, since its inclusion would in- 
volve higher powers of u/c. The leading term in E due to —e and 
varying as 1/R? is 


_e{rs} 
4rk?’ 


where, for a reason which will appear presently, the retarded vector 
{r:} has not been set equal to R1, as was done in the other term. Then 


{[RilRi All}, ¢ 
Saag Eh TLS ee (Ri— {r:}) 5 


(248) 
In the neighborhood of the vibrating doublet it is clear that the term de- 
pending upon 1/R? will predominate over the term in 1/R, while for 
more distant points the term in 1/R? will be negligible compared to 
the term in 1/R. The latter more distant region, in which the 1/R? 
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term may be neglected, is called the ‘‘wave-zone.’’ In the neighborhood 
of the charge the field is given by 


1 : 
B= 7p ile Ril} , 
(249) 
E=- (Ri— {11}) . 


The B vector has the value which, according to the Biot-Savart law 
(107), would arise from a steady-current element 


Pls ea 
Iids= eS: {u}. 


This current =< {u} is the current due to the motion which the charge 


did have at time t—R/c: i.e., in the neighborhood of the vibrator, the 
Biot-Savart steady-state values of B are propagated outward with 
constant velocity c. The E vector in this region is clearly equal to the 
electrostatic E vector due to the instantaneous moment which the di- 
pole possessed at the retarded time t—R/c (it is clear that the identifica- 
tion of R; and {7:1} would conceal this fact; this explains why the two 
vectors were not identified above). That is, the electrostatic values E 
characteristic of the instantaneous state of the dipole are propagated 
outward with constant velocity c. 
In the wave-zone the field is given by 


(RAR: All} 
4r?’R ? 


25 4n?R * 


(250) 


From these values it follows that 
E - [B »R| ’ 


so that, since B isnormal to R;, the magnitudes of B and E are equal. 
This magnitude, moreover, depends only on the component p, of p 
normal to R, since p may be written as the sum of this normal compo- 
nent and a component pi: parallel to R; and 


[Put+pi, R:|=[f, Ri] . 
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If 6 be the angle between p and R, then 


A ede at) 
(251) ae 4r?R ~ 


The three vectors E, B, and R are mutually perpendicular and form a 
right system, the orientation of E and B in the plane normal to R be- 
ing fixed by the fact that B is normal to the projection of p on this 
plane. It should be noted that the portion of the total E and B fields 
which varies as 1/R, that is to say, the field in the wave-zone, is due not 
to the velocity of the charge, but to its acceleration, and, in particular, to 
the component of this acceleration normal to the line drawn to the oscil- 
lator. The electromagnetic theory of light teaches that a plane-polarized 
beam of light moving in the z-direction is nothing other than the electro- 
magnetic field 


B,=E,=«a cos n(t-2) A 
(252) c 


B,=B,=E,=E.,=0. 


In such a field E, B, and the direction of propagation form a mutually 
perpendicular right system, just as do E, B, R above. Indeed, it is this 
fact that has led to the use of the term ‘“‘wave-zone” for the region in 
which the 1/R terms predominate. In the immediate neighborhood of a 
point in the wave-zone, the field is entirely similar in character to the 
plane-polarized wave (252). However, the amplitude a is not uniform 
for points on a. sphere about the oscillator, but varies, according to 
(251), as the sine of the angle between R and the axis of the oscillator. 
The amplitude is thus a maximum on the great circle whose plane is 
normal to , and is zero at the points in which p (extended) cuts the 
sphere in question. Further, the amplitude falls off as the inverse first 
power of R. 
The Poynting vector 


S=c(E,B] 


has the direction of R, and a magnitude (since E£ and B are perpen- 
dicular) 

_ {p}? sin? 6 

~ 16reR? ° 
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This expression indicates a maximum energy flow in the direction normal 
to the axis of the oscillator. The total flux U of energy out through a 
sphere of radius F is, using the zonal area between @ and @+dé as the 
element of area, 


ssi ers {p} 
= 2 => 3 = 
U anke { "S sin 0 do Sac}, sn 6 dé Grd? 


this expression giving the instantaneous value of this energy flux at 
time ¢. If the negative charge of the oscillator vibrates with simple 
harmonic motion of frequency w/27, so that 


Dp=p)o cos wt , 
po being the amplitude of the vibration, then the vectors E and B are 
both simple harmonic functions of the time, and ° 
_2xc 
+ (é3) 


is the wave-length of the resulting disturbance. The wave-zone region 
may be characterized somewhat more definitely than previously in terms 
of this wave-length . In fact, going back to equation (247), the ratio 
of the 1/R term in B to the 1/R? term is 


so that the wave-zone is the region for which F& is large compared to i. 
The same characterization results from a comparison of the terms of E. 

The time average of the energy flux out through a sphere of radius 
R may now be written at once. In fact, 


p= —wp ? 


whereas, since the variation with time is sinusoidal, 


so that 
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{t should be noted that U and U are independent of the radius R of 
the sphere used in reckoning the energy flux, so that there is a flow of 
energy continuously away from the oscillator. If the average energy 
of the oscillator be W, then since it is the source of the energy flow 
just calculated, 


(253) ES eee 


If the negative charge of the oscillator be considered to have a material 
mass m and if it oscillate about its equilibrium position under the in- 
fluence of some elastic restraining force, then since, in such a motion, the 
average energy is half-kinetic and half-potential, 


= 2! py Lrg py rege at ole 
ins ga P= BOP Bg Po» 
2r?mc? 


Solving (253) and (254) for p? and equating, 


aw 267 
Ge ees 
or 
W=W, ef ’ 
where 
2e?1r 
a 32cm * 


This equation must clearly be used only over intervals of time which in- 
clude enough oscillations of the doublet to permit the use of the average 
value U. This diminution in the energy of an oscillator due to its radia- 
tion of energy is known as “‘radiation damping,” and the constant k, as 
given above, is the damping factor. If this damping factor be very small, 
the oscillations of the negative charge are, over short periods of time, 
sensibly simple harmonic. Neglecting the radiation damping, the equa- 
tion of motion of the negative charge would be 


pth*p=0, 
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dv _m 


nak peed ay Sy 
dt e ak 
h? being the stiffness coefficient corresponding to the elastic restoring 
force. Including the back action of the charge’s own field on itself, the 
equation would be of the form 

dy Mn. 

ee hp+K , 
where K is a dissipative force. By a comparison of the work done by 
this force and the energy radiated, it may be argued that 


cute @o__ Bre. 
~ 3 de 3c P? 
so that the complete equation of motion is a third-order differential equa- 
tion. For a further discussion of this matter, a consideration of the mag- 
nitude of radiation damping from the viewpoint of interference phe- 
nomena, and a treatment of a moving positive charge about which a nega- 
tive charge oscillates (a “moving light-source”) see Abraham und 
Foppl, Theorie der Elektrizitat, II (1918), 97. The theory of the Hertzian 
oscillator has been extensively used in connection with wireless teleg- 
raphy. 
§ 62. An Arbitrarily Moving Point Charge.—The special examples of 
the effects of moving charge will be concluded with a brief consideration 
of the general case* (216), (217). The vector 


R= {rut 


is not, as in the case of uniform motion, the vector drawn to the observer 
from the position of the charge at time ¢, but is the vector drawn to the 
observer from the position the charge would occupy, at time ¢, if it 
moved in the interval from 7 to ¢, with a constant velocity equal to the 
instantaneous velocity at time 7. The vector E has a component which 
“is parallel to the retarded acceleration of the charge; and a component 
along the direction of R. The vector B may be written, as in (253), 


B= {[11,E]}} , 


* Since (216) and (217) were obtained from (212) and (213), the equations are 
all subject to the restrictions mentioned, in § 57, in connection with the evaluation of 
the Jacobian. 
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and is, accordingly, normal to {r,} and E. In the wave-zone, where 
the terms depending on the inverse second power of the distance may be 


neglected, 
feo re oo eel ary : 
Now 
(ir R= {1} | wr) 2} = {e-")I, 
so that , 
= | tgp Har) +RG.n)}, 
(255) = nan ala 


Thus the £ vector is in the plane of R and {u}, as stated above in 
general, it further appearing from this last equation that in the wave- 
zone the E vector is normal to {r}, the vector drawn to the observer 
from the position of the charge at the retarded time 7. In the wave- 
zone, then, since B is always normal to {r} and E, the three vectors 
{r}, E, B form a mutually perpendicular right system, so that the flux 


of energy 5k BI 
=C , ) 


= cH? {r,} ’ 
is directed away from the retarded position of the charge. 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER IV 


1. Prove the relation 
AB; curl E)—(E, curl B)}dr= {[E,B],do ; 
by considering the integral 
{div [E,B] dr. 


2. Check the series expansions given (§ 60, equations [241] and [242]) 
for the longitudinal and transverse pleceromagnotic masses of the 
‘Lorentz and Abraham electrons. 
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3. What is the electromagnetic rest-mass, in grams, of an electron? 
Assume the “radius” of the electron to be 1.4X107-% cm. 

4, What is the ratio of the longitudinal to the transverse electromag- 
netic mass of a Lorentz electron moving with one-quarter the velocity 
of light? With one-half the velocity of light? 

5. Referring to chapter ii, Part III, Problems 1, 2, and 3, show that 


p= V4 Pe.s.u. 9 
mp tete Ee.s.u. = Evolts percm. » 
V4Ar 300V 4 
P=V 4r Pe.s.u. . 


6. The B vector due to a volume distribution of currents is 


1 ae | 
B= { liv ‘ar 


(see equation [126]), where i is measured in rational electromag- 
netic units. Also, in c.g.s. electromagnetic units, 


Be.m.u.= if E m.u.yV | dr. 


Show that 
i= V 4 a , 
il 
B= V4n Bind. , 
1 
A= i ae e.m.u 


7. In rational electromagnetic units, the portion of the vector poten- 
tial A which is due to a volume magnetization is given by (see 


equation [117]) 
1 1 
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while in c.g.s. electromagnetic units 


1 
Ae ae = [Moma 1 dr. 


M=V4rM 


Show that 
e.m.u. ? 


and hence that the numerical measure of the magnetic permeability 
uw is the same in rational and c.g.s. electromagnetic units. 

. The vector E+P=cE was called, by Maxwell, the “electric induc- 
tion’ and was denoted by the letter D. Similarly, the vector 
B—M=B/y was given the symbol H, the name of the H vector 
being different for different writers. Show that the field equations 
at points in matter are, in terms of these vectors, 


curl H=i+2 ; 


curl pe ys, ; 
C 

div D=p, 

div B=0. 


. The field equations in the form given by equations (167)—(170) make 
use of more than one system of units. The quantities p and E are 
measured in rational electrostatic units; the quantities B and i are 
measured -in rational electromagnetic units. Use the relations de- 
veloped in the problems above to show that 


; E 
curl Be A Papeieskc po Rear ’ 


1 - 
curl £ 5y. = tig B on uti 


div Fo s.u. = 4 Peeu. , 
div B, my.=9- 


Note that the change from the field equations in rational units to 
the field equations in ¢.g.s. electrostatic and electromagnetic units 
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involves, besides the mere change of units, changes in the definitions 
of potential and a resulting change in the relation between polariza- 
tion and intensity. That is, 


2 1 p dr = j Mere Fi 
ate r baum f ? 


P=(20E, -P Coast 


He eé.s.u. ° 
Show that, at points in matter, 
curl Be mu. = 4H emu, t—_== 5 


lies 
curl | Oye. - = ee P) 


div €E, .y.=470 , 
div B =0. 


e.m.u. 
Some authors (see, e.g., J. R. Carson, Philosophical Magazine, XLI 
[1921], 607) have found it convenient to use an exclusively electro- 
magnetic system of units. One may readily check that using c.g.s. 
electrostatic and electromagnetic units 


Ge.s.u,— C Cemu. y 
1 
-—E 


€.S.u. e.m.u. ? 
$e i m.u 


E 
Pe.s.u.=cPe.m.u. F 


The second of these relations, indeed, follows from the first by 
virtue of the fact that the product of charge by potential must be 
independent of the units chosen for charge. Polarization, moreover, 
must transform in the same way as charge, since it is defined as the 
product of charge by distance. One must then write, for the relation 
between polarization and intensity, 


12. 
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In fact, this relation, when one defines 


__ €e.8.u. 
€e.m.u. = ee? 


reduces to the proper relation 


Ba (€e.s.u. — 1) 


@:S ii AG 


12 Ee.s.u. ° 


Thus the numerical measure of the dielectric constant (which is the 
same in rational electrostatic and c.g.s electrostatic units) is, in 
c.g.s. electromagnetic units, equal to 1/c? times its numerical meas- 
ure in c.g.s. electrostatic units. 

Using these relations one readily finds 


curl B=47i+cE , 


curl E=—-B, 
div «E=4rp, 
div B=0, 


where all quantities are measured in c¢.g.s. electromagnetic units, or 


curl B=i+eE , 


curl E=—B, 
div «E=p, 
div B=0, 


where all quantities are in rational electromagnetic units. The last 
four equations are entirely free from scale factors, and are there- 
fore (especially for theoretical work) in particularly convenient form. 


Show that 
v=! (t ew c) 


7 


is a solution of 


v¥—5¥=0, 


2 
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and hence obtain the retarded potential solution of the equation 


1: 
Vie: e=—p . 


See Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism (1911), § 645. 
13. Show by differentiation of the expressions 


_ Ll feiel 
enn : dr, 


1 ( {ou} 
~ dare r a 
that the equation 
div A+~ &=0 


is satisfied. 
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In the previous chapters the authors have aimed to present in the 
actual text as straightforward as possible a presentation of classical elec- 
trodynamical theory, relegating to the chapter conclusions critical re- 
marks on controversial matters. In this last chapter it is scarcely possible 
to follow this plan. Many of the topics treated are controversial from 
the very start, and it has been necessary to include in the text a consider- 
able amount of critical matter that would otherwise be found in this con- 
clusion. The discussions already given, however, by no means cover the 
desirable ground, and this chapter will conclude with a rather disjointed 
collection of further observations. 

It is worth while, first of all, to reconsider briefly the way in which the 
Maxwell field equations have been obtained,* for such is the funda- 
mental réle they play that any insight into their significance cannot fail 
to be useful and important. The five equations have been obtained as 
generalizations of the laws of electrostatics and magnetostatics, which 
laws rest primarily on the experiments of Coulomb and Ampére. The 
generalization has three significant features. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the replacement of the old equation 


curl E=0 


by the more general relation 


curl E= et A 
Cc 


The second replaces the old equation 


curl B=i 
by the equation 


curl Bite : 


* The reader who is interested in various other ways of obtaining the field equa- 
tions should consult An Introduction to Electrodynamics, by L. Page (1922), and ‘‘New 
Deductions of the Electromagnetic Equations,’ by W. F. G. Swann, in Physical 
Review, XXVIII (1926), 531. 
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The third generalization is one of significance rather than form. It con- 
sists of the assumption that the expression 


F=E+* [v,B] , 


which gives the force per unit charge in magnetostatics, continues to be 
valid for the generalized field vectors. 

It has been seen that the first of these generalizations, which furnishes 
the Faraday induction law, is in a restricted sense but a rephrasing of the 
old Ampére law of action between currents. Having indicated the nature 
of the generalization by means of a special experiment involving moving 
circuits, it is assumed that the new expression holds in all cases. This 
mode of obtaining the Faraday equation is one that sharply focuses 
attention on that mysterious aether whose properties the E and B vec- 
tors are supposed to measure. It has, in fact, been pointed out that one 
who believes in the aether finds it comparatively easy to accept, as a 
universal truth, the equation 


curl £’= an 
c 


once he has shown this equation true in a particular case. 

A decreasing number of physicists, however, finds the hypothesis 
of an aether tenable or desirable. It is beyond the purpose of this volume 
to consider the way in which the ‘‘aether drift” experiments and the 
theory of relativity have removed the last excuses for continuing to 
assume such a substance. It has not seemed possible or desirable to 
include in this volume any treatment of relativity, although the authors 
realize that many will regard this an inexcusable omission. There is cur- 
rent a somewhat vague impression that relativity rests, to a considerable 
extent, upon electrodynamics; while electrodynamics rests upon rela- 
tivity. (Neither dependence has, to be sure, been completely analyzed.) 
While no one would doubt the close interlocking of these two subjects, 
there is, nevertheless, some danger of assuming that each “‘proves” the 
other. The authors feel that a student must know a certain basic amount 
of electrodynamics before he can intelligently study relativity, and they 
have attempted to set down that basic amount of electrodynamics with- 
out invoking any but the most elementary relativity principle. This, to 
be sure, leaves the development of the theory somewhat rougher (super- 
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ficially rougher) in spots than it would otherwise be. The term (u,v) /c 
neglected, for example, in passing from the electrostatic relation 


div E=p 


to the general relation 
div (E+E’)=p 


is of precisely the order with which relativity deals. 

The aether physicists seem at last to be willing,* in their final philo- 
sophical paragraphs, to give up the aether; but they continue to use it 
throughout the body of their texts, compelling its unsubstantial texture 
to bear the brunt of many an argument. This is by no means the only 
instance in electrical theory of the essential use of a concept finally dis- 
credited and discarded. The theory frequently has been developed 
around certain properties or concepts, only to have the culmination of 
the theory be the proof that the property is non-existent or that the 
concept is untenable. Examples of this are frequent and familiar: ‘“‘the 
state of the medium” (when there is no medium), “the force on a mag- 
netic pole’’ (when there is no such thing as a magnetic pole), ‘‘the ficti- 
tious density —div P’’ (which is zero), “the force on a charge” (which 
always vanishes). The present authors have by no means avoided all 
such difficulties. They wish to point them out and thus draw attention 
to the rather obvious warning that it is deceivingly easy to make correct 
statements about free space or about non-existent properties. Even the 
great physicist Lorentz has said: “The formulae for the aether consti- 
tute the part of electromagnetic theory that is most firmly established. 
Though perhaps the way in which they are deduced will be changed in 
future years, it is hardly conceivable that the equations themselves will 
be altered. It is only when we come to consider phenomena in ponder- 
able bodies that we are led into uncertainties and doubts.” The infer- 
ence is plain: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


The activity equation and the so-called ‘‘spatial density” of energy 
have been discussed at considerable length in the text itself. The aether 


* See, e.g., J. H. Jeans, op. cit. (1925), p. 618. 
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theory was doubtless responsible for the idea of spatially distributed 
energy. The aether has unobtrusively slipped away; and those who, if 
there were an aether, would choose to think of the energy of a con- 
figuration of charges as being a strain energy in this medium must, it 
would seem, now abandon this view. The authors, however, have an 
attitude toward spatially distributed density which is quite independent 
of the existence or non-existence of an aether. 

Some optimistic pragmatist may urge, to counter all these objec- 
tions to spatially distributed energy, that the idea has always ‘‘worked”’ 
and so deserves a place in our philosophy. The answer is that the idea 
has not always worked. In one of the most conspicuous fields of modern 
physical research, one comes, if he believes that energy can be located 
spatially, face to face with a baffling paradox. How large is a quantum? 
It is as “big,” as Eddington points out, as the mirror of the 100-inch tele- 
scope at Mount Wilson, and it is as ‘‘small” as the atom.* It reminds one 
(and quite properly so) of the frothy, infinitely rigid, perfectly tenuous, 
exceedingly dense, and quite impalpable aether. We should, by this time, 
have learned that all statements are true if they are made about nothing. 

The authors have already indicated their belief that the conclusion, 
“the total force on an elementary charge is zero,” is not so much a state- 
ment about the vanishing of a quantity as it is the admission of the col- 
lapse of a concept. There seem to be, fundamentally, but two sorts of 
“forces” in the universe—electrical ‘“forces’’ and the ‘‘foree”’ of gravita- 
tion. The general theory of relativity has completely changed our de- 
scription of gravitational effects. A body A no longer tends to go in a 
straight line, and is corrupted away from that tendency by the gravita- 
tional force due toa second body B. Body A simply and always travels 
on a geodesic in a four-dimensional space-time manifold. If no other 
body B is present, the space aspect of that geodesic is a straight line. 
If another body B is present, its presence affects the metric properties 
of the space, and the space aspect of the geodesic is a curved line. Thus 


* Eddington’s explanation (op. cit. [1928], chap. x) is that we must not think of 
space and time at all in connection with an individual quantum. The present authors 
have vainly speculated, for roughly ten years, concerning a possible law for the unit 

~electrical “‘action-response” that takes place between two electrical elements, this 
action-response correlation to be arithmetic in nature, and quite free of any notion of 
either time or space. Macroscopic time, geometry, and mechanics should then emerge 
statistically. 

The quantum theory has evaded most of the difficulties involved in a spatial 
density of energy by substituting, in its place, a spatial density for the probability of 
energy. 
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the old gravitational force is geometrized away. A body is not acted on 
by a force. It goes where it will. Its mass imposes on the space-time 
manifold such a metric as leads us to locate its successive positions in ac- 
cordance with what we would hitherto have called a law for its motion 
under a force. A similar geometrization of electrical forces has been wide- 
ly attempted, but without complete success. The concept of a macro- 
scopic force has been of untold value to science; and macroscopic elec- 
trical forces will doubtless, with entire success, be geometrized under the 
relativity scheme. The authors believe that microscopic ‘‘forces”’ do not 
exist. If all macroscopic forces are geometrized away, we shall not feel so 
bad over the lack of microscopic forces. 

The collapse of microscopic dynamics which, the authors believe, was 
so clearly foreshadowed by the paradoxical character of the ‘‘dynamics”’ 
of the electron—this collapse is now definitely recognized. The “wave- 
mechanics’’ of the newer quantum theory constitutes the first attempt 
to construct a microscopic dynamical theory for individual actions. The 
early success of this wave-mechanics should be encouragement enough 
to convince us that the general tendency of this theory is a correct and 
worthy one. The limitations of the present wave-mechanics arise, doubt- 
less, from the fact that it is still too mechanical in nature. For this rea- 
son, the earlier matrix theory, and the more abstract formulation of wave- 
mechanics at the hands of Dirac, seem to be the more promising. 

There remains, finally, one relatively trivial matter which should be 
mentioned. Except for the linkage with more ordinary notations which 
occurs in the problems, use has been made of only two field vectors, E 
and B. When in free space, the use of one electric and one magnetic 
vector, rather than of the four vectors E, D, B, and H, isan obviously 
desirable simplification; and within matter, it is useful to have in explicit 
evidence the electrical properties « and uw of the matter. The choice of 
B as the fundamental magnetic vector, rather than H, rests on the oc- 
currence of E and B in the equation for force on a charge. The subject 
of magnetostatics has been developed in as close analogy as possible with 
electrostatics; and the fundamental magnetic vector—the counterpart 
of E—must clearly be the vector which, in the basic law for magneto- 
static action, plays the same réle as does E in electrostatics. The choice 
of B rather than H is also clearly indicated by the fact that the di- 
vergence of E gives the total charge, while the curl of B (not of H) 
gives the total current. The confusion which results from the choice of 
H as the fundamental magnetic vector is, perhaps, most clearly illus- 
trated by the equations which arise when one considers the relation be- 
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tween the so-called microscopic and macroscopic field equations. 
Lorentz, for example, takes as microcopic equations, valid everywhere, 


— curl n=? (pu+ é) 
div e=p, div h=0, 


and finds that the average values, over physically small-volume ele- 
ments, of e and A are given by 


e=E, h=B, 


where E and B are the ordinary macroscopic field vectors used in this 
volume. The last equation indicates that B is the fundamental macro- 
scopic vector, and that the fundamental microscopic vector should be 
designated by 5 rather than A. 
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MATHEMATICAL APPENDIX 
OUTLINE 


Definition of vector and scalar. Components of a vector. Mag- 
nitude and direction cosines. Angle between two vectors. Com- 
ponent of a vector in any direction. Addition. Representation 
by means of fundamental unit vectors. 


Multiplication of vectors. 
A. Scalar product: (AB) =A,B,+A,B,+A-Bz. 
B. Vector product: [AB],=A,B,—A.B,; 


i J R 
[AB] =|:ApcA, WA, 
Bet Bees. 
Differential operators. 
A. The operator V. Directional derivative of a scalar. 
(n, Vb) =96/an. 
B. (V,A)=div A. Interpretation as strength of a source. 
C. [V,A]=curl A. Kinematic interpretation. 
D. Directional derivative of a vector (n,V)B; (A,V)B. 
K. Line integrals. If fA,ds=0, then A=V®. 


Relations between scalar and vector products, divergence, and 
curl. 

(A[B,C]) = (B[A,C]) =(C[A,B}) , 

[A[B,C] ]=B(A,C) —C(A,B) , 

div 64=@ div A+(A,V®) , 

curl GA=® curl A+[V®,A] , 

div curl A=0 , 

curl V@=0 , 

div V=V°S , 

curl curl A=V div A—V?A , 

div [A,B]=(B, curl A)—(A, curl B) , 

curl [A,B]=A div B—B div A+(B,V)A—(A,V)B , 
V(A,B) =(A,V)B-+(B,V)A+[A, curl B]+[B, curl A]. 
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347 § 5. Integral transformations. 
347 A. Integration by parts. 
348 B. Green’s theorem. 
349 C. Stokes’s theorem. 
351 D. f curl Bdr = {(n,B]do : 


fu ds={[n,Vulde , 


gi 
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352 § 6. Vector fields. 


352 A. Solution of the equation V?u=—p. 

od B. If curl A=0, then A=V®. If div A=0, then A=curl B. 

357 C. A vector field is uniquely determined by the specification of 
divergence and curl. 

359 D. Solution when div A=p, curl A=0. Discontinuities. 

363 E. Solution when curl A=i, div A=0. 

364 F. General solution; an arbitrary vector is the sum of a poten- 


tial and a solenoidal vector. 
365 § 7. Curvilinear co-ordinates. 


§ 1. Definition of Vector: Components: Addition.—Of the measurable 
quantities with which one deals in physics many are completely char- 
acterized by a magnitude alone; that is to say, they are completely char- 
acterized by a single number (to which must be assigned appropriate 
dimensions). Temperature, volume density, mass, potential, etc., are 
such quantities. Such magnitudes are known as scalar magnitudes, or 
simply as scalars. There is an important class of quantities, however, 
which possess direction as well as magnitude, and which require, for their 
complete characterization, the specification of three quantities. These 
three quantities may be the three projections of this directed magnitude 
on the directions of the three axes of an orthogonal system of co-ordi- 
nates; or they may consist of two direction cosines and a third number 
measuring magnitude alone; or the direction and magnitude may be 
specified in any other way by means of three numbers. Such quantities, 
which require for their characterization both a magnitude and a direction, 
are known as vector magnitudes, or as vectors. Velocity, force, acceleration, 
for example, are vector quantities. 

To distinguish between vector and scalar quantities, vectors will be 
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denoted by letters in bold-face type. The absolute magnitude of a vector, 
that is to say, its scalar magnitude regardless of its direction, will be de- 
noted by |A| or by A, the corresponding letter in ordinary type. Thus 
the absolute magnitude of the vector A is |A|=A. 

Since a vector quantity possesses both length and direction, it may be 
graphically represented by means of 
a directed line segment whose length 
is a measure of the absolute magni- 
tude of the vector, and whose direc- 
tion is parallel to the direction of 
the vector quantity. 

Let the scalar projections of the 5¢ 
vector A upon the directions of the ra cheat eetorsd and ita rectanen: 
three co-ordinate axes be Az, Ay, Jar components. 

A,. Let the angles which A makes 
with the x-, y-, z-axes be denoted by (Az), (Ay), (Az), respectively. 
The length of the vector is then obviously given by 


(1) A=V A?+A24+A?, 


while the direction cosines of A are 


Az Ay ya Ae. 
(2) cos (Az) 7 cos (Ay) = AS cos (Az) = Pic 
and satisfy the relation 
(3) cos? (Ax) + cos? (Ay)+ cos’ (Az)=1, 


as is seen at once from (1). Also, from (1) and (2), 

(4) A=A, cos (Az)+A, cos (Ay) +A, cos (Az) . 

For the component A, of a vector A along any direction s, one has 
(5) A,=A, cos (sr)+A, cos (sy) +A, cos (sz) , 


since the sum of the projections, on any direction, of the sides of an un- 
closed polygon is obviously equal to the projection, on this same direc- 
tion, of the closing side of the polygon. But since 
(6) A,=A cos (As) , 
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it follows from (2) that the cosine of the angle between two directions is 
(7) cos (As) =cos (Ax) cos (sz)-+cos (Ay) cos (sy)+cos (Az) cos (sz) . 


By the sum of two vectors A and B is meant the geometrical sum, 
i.e., the initial point of B is placed in coincidence with the end point of 
A; then the sum C is defined as the vector whose initial point is the 
initial point of A, and whose end point is the end point of B. 

Let i, j, k be vectors of unit length (usually called “unit vectors”) 
in the direction of the three axes x, y, and z, respectively. Then by 

A,i is meant a vector whose direc- 

B tion is the direction of i, and whose 

magnitude is the product of the mag- 

nitude of i and the scalar A,. Thus 

G a scalar h multiplying a vector 

Fia. 2.—Vector addition stretches the length of the vector in 

the ratio h to unity, and does not 

affect the vector’s direction. A,i is thus a vector pointing in the posi- 

tive x-direction, and of magnitude A,. It then follows from the defini- 
tion of addition given above that 


(8) A=A,i+A,jJ+A.k , 


so that a vector may be represented by means of its scalar components 
along three orthogonal directions, and unit vectors along these same 
directions. 


§ 2. Multiplication of Vectors.— 

A. Two sorts of vector multiplication are in common use, scalar and 
vector. By the scalar product of two vectors A and B is meant a scalar 
quantity equal to the product of the magnitude of one vector and the 
scalar projection of the second upon the first. The scalar product of A 
and B will be denoted by (A,B). Thus 


(9) (A,B) =|A|-|B|- cos (A,B) , 

or, from (2) and (7), 

(10) (A,B) =A,B,+A,B,+A.B,. 
From the definition it follows at once that 
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and 
(12) (A,B) =(B,A) . 
By definition, also, 
A*?=(A,A)=A?. 

B. By the vector product of two vectors A and B is meant a third 
vector C which is normal to the plane of A and B, so directed that 
A,B,C form a right-handed system*, and of absolute magnitude equal to 


the product of the magnitudes of A and B by the sine of the angle be- 
tween them, i.e., equal to the area of the parallelogram formed on A 


Fig. 3.—The distributive law for the vector product of the sum of two vectors 
and a third vector. 


and B. The vector product of A and B will be denoted by [A,B]. 
Thus if 


[A,B]=C ’ 
then 
(18) |C| =|A|-|B|-sin (A,B). 


A distributive law for vector multiplication can be proved, similar 
to (11) for scalar multiplication. Thus let it be required to prove that 


(14) [A+ B,C]=[A,C]+[B,C] . 
Project A,B, and A+B ona plane perpendicular to C. The three pro- 
jected vectors are of absolute magnitude A sin (A,C), B sin (B,C), and 


* A right-hand screw directed along C advances in the positive direction of C 
by a rotation from A toward B through the smaller angle. 
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(A+B) sin (A+8B,C). Now enlarge in the ratio of C to unity, and rotate 
the three vectors thus obtained 90° in their own plane. The three pro- 
jected, enlarged, and rotated vectors then represent [A,C], [B,C], and 
[A+B,C], and the foregoing identity becomes obvious. Then, since 


(15) lijl=k, [j,k] =i, [k,i]=J, 
[7,1] a Lid] = [k,k] =0 ) 
it follows that 


(16) [A,B] =[iA,+jA,+RA,, iB,+jB,+kB, , 
=1(A,B,—A,B,)+j(A.B,—A,B.)+k(A,B,—A,B,) . 


This result may be expressed in determinant form, viz., 


it feuee 
(17) [A,B]=| 4, A, A, 
Bo Epa aps 


It should be noted that (A,B) =(B,A) while [A,B] = —[B,A]. 


§ 3. Differential Operators.— 

A. Let wu be a scalar-point function, i.e., let wu be a function of the 
three variables x, y, z which assigns a scalar to every point 2, y, z of 
space. Consider a line through the point z, y,z and let s be distance 
measured along this line. Then the values of wu for the points of the line 
form a function of s. The derivative of this function, with respect to s, 
measures the rate of change of w along the line. The value of this 
derivative at the point z, y, z is thus the rate of change of the function 
u in the direction s at the point z, y, z. This directional derivative is 
given by 

du_ du dz 
ds dx ds 


du dy , du dz 
dy ds dz ds’ 


+ 


Ou Ou ou 
=, 008 Coss cos (sy) +o cos (sz). 


From a comparison of this equation with equation (5), it appears 
that a vector with z-, y-, and z-components 


au du au 
dx’ dy’ dz 
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would have a component in any direction s equal to the rate of change 
of u in that direction. Then since its maximum component is in its 
own direction, the vector itself would measure the rate of change of wu in 
the direction of greatest increase, and it would point in this direction. 
Such a vector is called Vu (read ‘‘nabla u’’). Thus. 


OUs OU: ou 


Since the component of Vu in any direction s is equal to the rate of 
change of u in that direction, 


(19) (Vu)s= (s,Vu) =< 5) 


where s isa unit vector in the direction s. 
The differential operator 


<0 ike O te) 
b Fine Att, Payee oe 


operating on a scalar-point function thus produces a vector-point func- 
tion which gives the rate of change and direction of greatest rate of 
change of the scalar. It is a fundamentally important operator. 

When the function upon which V operates is a function of more than 
one set of variables, the set with respect to which the differentiation in- 
volved in V is to be taken can be indicated by means of a subscript. 
Thus, if r be the distance from a point O of co-ordinates 2o, yo, 20 to a 
point P of co-ordinates 2», Yp, Zp, 


7? = (%p—20)?+ (Yp— Yo)? + (Zp— 20)? 


Then 

Ohe es OF or 
(20) Vor=1 ane? aio te a, 
while 


(21) Ver=i—t+jy—tk—, 
P P 


and obviously 


(22) Vof(r) = —Vof(r) - 
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In the discussion just given, the directional derivative has been 
written as a total derivative of w with respect to s. Many books, how- 
ever, write 


du_dudx , du dy , du dz 
ds dx ds‘ dy ds‘ dz ds 


for the directional derivative. There are arguments for and against both 
notations. For example, when the direction of s coincides with that of 
x, the total derivative notation produces the rather unfortunate formula 


du_ou 
dx ox’ 


On the other hand, the partial derivative notation describes the total 
change in the function wu resulting from a displacement ds by the 
equally unfortunate equation 


In this book both notations will be used. In certain calculations, such 
as that given in § 2 of chapter i the total derivative notation is clearly 
preferable. On the other hand, when one writes the rate of change of a 
function wu along a direction n normal to a given surface, it seems prefer- 
able to write this as du/dn. In fact, when one speaks of the normal to a 
surface, it is very natural to think also of the tangent plane and an 
orthogonal trihedral of axes located at the point in question, one directed 
along the normal and the other two lying in the tangent plane. Having 
all these axes in mind, one writes du/dn rather than du/dn for the same 
reasons one writes du/dx rather than du/dz. 

B. The differential operator V can be considered formally as a vec- 


0 , 
tor of components —, oe. gs so that its scalar and vector products 
Ox Oy dz 
with another vector may be taken. For example, 


: _ dA, , dA, 
(23) eect 


0A, 
Oz 
This latter quantity is denoted by div A (read “divergence A”). Thus 


dA, , dAy 0A, 
02. OY: 02 
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A physical illustration will indicate the significance of this quantity. 
Suppose that V is the vector velocity at any point of an incompressible 
fluid. Consider a parallelopiped with center at the origin, and of small 
sides 26x 26y, 26z parallel to the co-ordinate axes. Denote by (V,)o the 
value of the zx-component of velocity at the origin. Then at a neighbor- 
ing point 2, y, Z, 


( . V. OV, OV. 
V.=(WVt(* ar ). : 2+(Z2), ; y+(% dz +). a) 

OV. OV, OV, 
(25) Vy=(Vy)o+ (=), . ot (5) y+( ap oa oie 

av, av, OV. 
spelbvec int calle aed ee 


the Maclaurin series expansions being broken off with the linear terms 
since they are to be used for values of x, y, and z less than or equal to 


V.= (Vo ( 


the small values 6z, dy, dz. Then the flow of liquid out of the parallelo- 
piped through the right-hand face is 


+52 (+éy +62 (~+éy OV, 
fo Si Vavien ff ot Ge)* 
—bz J sy —sz J —by 2 2) 


=) . ic| : 


Similarly, the flow of liquid out through the left-hand face is 


—48y 021 (V.)o— (=). ie) 
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so that the total loss of liquid per second through these two faces is 


OV; 
(26) 8dx dy a2( fare i; : 


Thus the total flow of liquid per second out of the parallelopiped is 
OV, OV, OVs\cher ; 
(27) 86a éy ie ( ax ),+ (2) +/ dz ),| =dr(div V)o ’ 


dr being the volume of the parallelopiped. 
The flow of liquid out of the parallelopiped per second per unit vol- 
ume is thus 


div V, 


the value being taken at the point under consideration—in this example, 
the origin. If there are no sources or sinks in the region under considera- 
tion, i.e., if there are no points at which liquid is being introduced or re- 
moved, then obviously the total outward flow through any closed surface 
must be zero, and accordingly the divergence would be zero. If the di- 
vergence is not zero, it gives the rate at which liquid is being introduced 
(or removed) and is a measure of what is called the “strength” of the 
point source (or sink) at the point. It is seen from this example that 
one could set 


1a 
(28) nuvi Vsti 


dr=0 dr : 


do being an element of surface of the volume element dr, and V, the 
component of V directed along the exterior-pointing normal to the 
surface of dz. 

C. One may also take the vector product of V and a vector A. 
Thus 


Pa SPS 

co deers Ba 

(29) yA) dx Oy Oz 
AL bate A. 


This quantity is known as curl A. That is, 
(30) [V,A]=curl A. 
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The components of curl A are 


at _OA, OA, 

(curl A),=curl, A= ae ee 
OA, OA, 

(31) (curl A),=curl, A= oe oe? 
= _OA, OA, 

(curl A),=curl, A=—) aa 


An illustration will again help to make clear the meaning of this 
quantity. Suppose that one has an incompressible liquid of uniform 
density p. Consider a small sphere of the liquid and, at a given instant, 
choose the origin of co-ordinates at the center of this sphere. What will 
be the location and the shape, after a small interval of time, of the por- 
tion of liquid originally contained within this sphere? In the first place, 
the sphere may have been translated as a whole; in the second place, it 
may have undergone a strain which leaves it no longer a sphere; and, in 
the third place, it may have been rotated into a new orientation. The 
curl of the vector velocity furnishes a measure of this last type of motion, 
as will now be shown. 

The components of velocity at the origin being (V.)o, (Vy)o, (Vz)o, 
the components of velocity at points near the origin are given by (25) 
above. Then the velocity of a point 2, y,z near the origin, relative to the 
velocity of the center of the sphere, has components 


OV; ove OV, 
( sere aera dz yr ot 

OVy\ oe) a) 
ia) ot (oy 0 y+( dz) gis 

OV. OV. av; 
eS) ; et (Fo ttl a ‘ia 

so that the moment of momentum of the sphere about the z-axis is 

OV. OV. OV, 

SSS} ‘ee ae v+ (52), | ss 


gS aro] Ra le ae) 2] +2h 
“(CBB orto] eaeane 
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Noticing that, from symmetry, 


Sf fxy dx dy dz=0 


Sf fe dx dy dz=f {fy dx dy dz, 


the moment of momentum becomes 


ol ar). Ge) LI J ftesarm 


The moment of inertia of the sphere about the same axis is 


pf ff(yr+e")dx dy dze=2pf f fy? dx dy dz. 


If the moment of momentum be divided by the moment of inertia, a sort 
of effective average value is obtained for the angular velocity about the 
x-axis which, as the radius of the sphere is allowed to approach zero, be- 
comes the angular velocity about the z-axis at the point in question (in 
this case, the origin). That is to say, the angular velocity at this point 


has the x-component 
1/0V._ OV, 
2\ oy 02 


and 


Hence, if W denotes the vector angular velocity at any point in the 
liquid, 
(32) W=i curl V. 

A simpler, but less general, interpretation of the curl of a vector may 
be obtained from considering the vector velocity of any point P of a rigid 
body which is in motion. If Vo be the velocity of some point O of the 


body, w the angular velocity of the body relative to O, and r the 
vector from O to P, then the velocity Vp of P is 


Vp = Vot[w,r] = 


Then from (44) below (and the fact that Vo and w are constant vec- 
tors) it follows that 
curl Vp=w div r—(w, V)r, 
=3w-w, 
=2w. 
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D. Equation (20) gives the rate of change of a scalar wu ina direction 
sas 


du 
(Vu),=(s,Vu) =, 


provided s be a unit vector in the direction s. In general, one might 
say that 

(A,Vu) , 
often written 

(A,V)u, 


gives the rate of change of the scalar wu in the direction of the vector A 
multiplied by the absolute magnitude of A. This leads one to consider 
assigning a suitable meaning to the symbol 


(A,V)B. 


A vector field is a region of space at every point of which a vector 
is given, say by expressing its components as functions of z, y, and z. 
Suppose that at a point 2, y, z in such a vector field the vector has the 
value 
B=1B,+jB,+kB., 


and at a neighboring point «+dz, y+dy, z+dz the value 
B’=iB,+jBy+kB: . 


Then the change which the vector B experiences in going from the 
first to the second point is 


B’—B=i(B,—B.)+j(B, — By) +k(B:—B,) , 


and is obviously a vector whose components are the changes which the 
components of B experience. But the components are scalar quantities, 
and the rate of change which they experience in going from one point to 
another may be expressed as 


(a,V)B., (a,V)B,, and (d,Vibe 


where a is a unit vector pointing in the direction from 2, y,z to x+dz, 
ytdy, z+dz. Thus the rate of change which the vector B experiences 
in departing from the first point in the direction of the second point is 


i(a,V)B.+Jj(a,V)B,+k(a,V)B. . 
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This last expression is adopted as the meaning of the symbol 


(a,V)B. 
Thus the vector 
(a,V)B=C 
of components 


OB, OB, OB, 

Ca=Gs Ox Tay oy rics dz’ 

s,) -aB aby eh. COB: 

(33) Cy=a, a +a, ay +a, pee 
OB; OB, OB. 
Cig Ge ant oy +4, dz 


measures the rate of change of the vector B in the direction of the unit 
vector a. Then obviously 


(AV)B 


measures the rate of change of B in the direction of A, multiplied by the 
absolute magnitude of A. This notation furnishes a short way of ex- 
pressing the directional derivative of a vector. 

E. This section will conclude with a theorem which involves the con- 
cept of the line integral of the tangential component of a vector. Before 
this theorem is stated and proved line integrals will be briefly discussed. 

In mathematical physics one deals constantly with integrals of the 
type ffdr, ff dco, and { fds, where f is a scalar-point function and 
where dr is an element of volume, do an element of surface, and ds an 
element of line. In the first of these integrals, which is extended over a 
volume contained within a closed surface, it is not necessary to postulate 
any ordering of the elements of the integral, and: dz is intrinsically posi- 
tive, being simply the numerical measure of the size of the volume of the 
element. Similarly, we may consider that the second of the foregoing 
integrals means the limit of the sum of products of essentially positive 

-elements of area do by the value of f at some point of do. These three 
fundamental types of integrals are viewed similarly, therefore, only when 
we think of ds in the third as intrinsically positive—as a mere measure 
of the length of a line element. 

Consider, for example, the line integral of the tangential component 
of a force. The expression ‘‘tangential component”’ is obviously ambigu- 
ous until it be stipulated which direction along the curve is to be taken 
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as the positive direction. Suppose the integration be carried out along a 
curve whose end points are A and B. If it be specified that the direc- 
tion along the curve from A to 8B is to be considered the direction of the 
positive tangent, then the tangential component F;, is thereby defined 
at every point of the curve. If it be desirable to indicate, by means of the 
notation, that the direction from A to B is considered positive in 
reckoning the sign of F,, this may be done by using the letters A and B 
as upper and lower limits of the definite integral. Then 


B ‘A 
f Fids=— F ds , 
A B 


but the reason for the change in sign is not that ds has changed sign, nor 
is it because the “‘limits of integration” have been interchanged. The 
reason is, of ‘course, that F, in the second integral is equal but opposite 
to F, in the first. In neither integral are the letters A and B to be in- 
terpreted as limits in the ordinary sense. Each integral requires the sum- 
ming of the product of every positive ds by the associated value of F;,. 
The letters A and B lay down the convention according to which F, is 
to be calculated. The letters A and B also, of course, indicate that all 
elements ds lying between A and B are to be included in the integra- 
tion process. 

To illustrate this viewpoint further, and show that the distinction 
being insisted on is not an artificial one, consider Gauss’s theorem for a 
closed curve in a plane. Namely, 


fE,ds=e , 


where e is the sum of all the charge on the plane within the closed curve, 
and where £, is the component, along the external normal to the curve, 
of the electrostatic intensity. Having specified that n is the exterior 
normal to the curve, E, is defined at every point. Then this integral 
has, and should have, the same value e regardless of the direction of 
transcription of the closed curve. If n be specified as the exterior nor- 
mal, but ds given sign, this integral has the value e only when the inte- 
gration is carried out in a certain manner, and has the value —e if this 
order be reversed. 

The expression 


fF.dc+F, dy 
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is to be viewed as an abbreviation for the line integral, 


; dx dy 
f (F. Se+F, 2) ds . 


The signs of dz/ds and dy/ds are indeterminate until a sense of tran- 
scription has been specified. The element ds, however, is to be con- 
sidered as essentially positive, here as always. 

This section will now conclude with a proof of the following theorem: 
If the line integral of the tangential component A, of a vector around 
any closed circuit be zero, then the vector A is expressible as the nabla 
of a scalar-point function, and vice versa. 

First, suppose that 


(34) GA, ds=0. 


dee 
pa art f As ds ’ 
0 


&, being the value assigned to ® at the point O, the function @ is, by 
virtue of (34), a uniquely defined function of position. The amount, 
d®, by which this function changes in going from a given point a dis- 
tance ds to a neighboring point is 


Then, if 


di=A,ds, 
and, accordingly, 
A, = Ls , A — Ve, 
ds 
Conversely, suppose 

A=V® 

Then 
d® 
‘AS — ds , 


and obviously the integral 


db 
fa ds= ae. ds 


will be zero around any closed path. 
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§ 4. Relations between Scalar and Vector Products, Divergence, and 
Curl.—In this section are listed certain important vector relationships, 
together with a brief indication of their proofs. 


(35) (A[B,C]) = (B[C,A]) =(C[A,B)) . 


[B,C] is numerically equal to the area of the parallelogram formed on the 
vectors B and C, and is normal to the plane of B and C. Hence 
(A[B,C]) is numerically equal to the volume of the parallelopiped formed 
on the three vectors A, B, and C. The other two scalar products may 
be likewise interpreted as being equal numerically to this same volume. 


(36) [A[B,C] ]= B(A,C)—C(A,B) . 
The x-component of [A[B,C] ] is by definition 
A,(B.C,—B,C,) -A(B.C.—B.C,) , 
which may be written 
B(A,C,+A,Cy+A0C,)—C(A.B.+4,B,+-A,B,) , 
which is the x-component of 


B(A,C)—C(A,B) . 
(37) div PA=¢ div A+(A, a 4 


div 6A=@ div A+A, +A, Pe 


= div ee : 


(38) curl 6A=® curl ahs A], 


OA, OA 
Oy oz 


curl, A= 2 " (@A.)— 2 @A,)=0 ( ‘ ae 
= we td Al. 


(39) div curl A=0 , 
div curl A=< (GF) + g (ara) aly) 
dx dy dz 


Oy oa OZe mor Of Or, 
GA, A, GA, ‘se ied 0A, 
~ Oa oy ~ Oy dx dx dz' dz 3 oy = Oz dy’ 
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(40) curl V@=0 , 
curl, Vb= 4(2)- (Se) =0 
(41) diy vex sete tgaey V% , 
cb acre 
$0420 acy 


(42) curl curl A=V div A—V?A , 
dA, OA; ‘)- ee - =) 
Oz 


curl, curl A= a ( 


dy\ dx dy dz Ox 
-#4,, 0A, , PA, GA, OA, SA 
~ Ox? in y oxdz dx? dy? dz?’ 
aA, 
=3( ox ates, s+ a) SKE 


=V, div A—V?A,. 


It is to be noted that this is a vector formula, V2A denoting in Car- 
tesian co-ordinates the vector of components V?A,, V?A,, V?A., respec- 
tively. For V°A in other co-ordinate systems see §7 of this Appendix. 


(43) div [A,B]=(B, curl A)—(A, curl B) , 


div [4,B]= 2 7 (A vB: — ~A.B,)+2 ny tee —A,B)+2 5 (AsBy— —A,B;). 


is dB, OB,\_, (0B. OB, eB, OB, 
=-A.(5 a) Ay 37- mz) 7 =) 


aA, dA, aA, A, aA, 0A, 
+B.( dy dz )+B,( dz an) +Bo( ot =) 


=(B, curl A)—(A, curl B) . 
(44) curl [A,B]=A div B—B div A+(B,V)A—(A,V)B, 


ourle CALE] =5 (A.By— A,B.) — 2 (A.B,— A.B.) , 
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aB, A, aAy, OA, 
=A. Ft Gy te a Beets al 
ae 


+B,° A+B, S48. ars 


OB, OB, OB, 
* dx at oy Ae 02° 


=A,div B—B, div A+(B,V)A.—(A,V)B. . 
(45)  V(A,B)= * V)B+(B,V)A+[A, curl B]+[B, curl A] 


3 (AsBe+AyBy+ A.B) = Az +Ay aa ae 
+ B85 +B, 14 B, oA: , 
ee 0A, 
Sata, Sta. S48, 4B, 


0A, OB, OB, 0B, OB, 
tee ceicr ox ay ) hi dz =) 


dA, OA, 0A, OA, 
+B,(G— 9) Boat bet) 


§ 5. Integral Transformations.— 
A. Consider the expression 


ow 
sz do ’ 


where this surface integral is to be extended over the plane area in- 
closed by the curve shown 

in Figure 5. This integral Yy B 

may be written as 


ow : 
Set SS (n,x) 
Sf Ox si oy wey 


= if “(Wi-Widy, 3 


where W, and Wz are the Fic. 5 
values of W at the points 
marked 1 and 2 on the figure. Then according to the convention here 
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adopted that ds is intrinsically positive, 


dy =ds-cos (nx) at the point marked 2, 
dy=-—ds cos (nx) at the point marked 1, 


so that this integral may be written: 


B B 
if W.2 cos (nx)ds + {f W, cos (nz)ds. 
A A 


Thus 


(46) sz do= f W cos (nx)ds , 


taken over the whole curve. 
In just the same way it may be seen that 


(47) sz a= fw cos (nx)de , 


where the integral on the left is extended throughout the volume con- 
tained within a closed surface. The integral on the right is extended over 
this closed surface. It follows at once from this last equation that 


A, , 0A, 
ies = arm f(A. cos (nx)+A, cos (ny)+A, cos (nz)|do , 


or 
(48) fdiv Adr={A, do. 


B. Green’s Theorem.—If, in (48), one substitutes for A the vector 
u,Vv it follows, from (37) and (20), that 


"Ov du dv, du dv. du dv 
2 = Le = heres gees — 2. 
(49) fo bar fu on ae {(¢ aa LOH ay de oe er : 


or, if 
U=v, 


0) ferare fuse e~ f[(2) + (Ge) +CGe) | 
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Both formula (49) and formula (50) are referred to as “‘Green’s 
theorem.” A further formula, also called ‘“‘Green’s theorem,”’ but usually 
called the ‘symmetrical form of Green’s theorem” to distinguish between 
it and the two forms just given, is obtained by interchanging u and v in 
(49) and subtracting the resulting equations. Thus: 


Ov Ou 
24) — 2. = ay ee 
(51) fv v—vV ular= fu AL | do. 


C. Stokes’s Theorem.—In A of this section it has been seen that a 
three-dimensional integral whose integrand is formed of partial deriva- 
tives can be reduced to a two- 
dimensional integral. A partial in- 
tegration, of this same sort, will 
reduce a two-dimensional (i.e., a 
surface) integral whose integrand 
involves derivatives, to a one-dimen- 
sional (i.e., a line) integral. Consider 
an open surface, whose equation is 
z=f(z,y), bounded by the closed ae 
contour S (see Fig. 6). Let S’ be the 
projection of S on the z-y-plane, and let P(z,y,z) be a given function 
whose values at points on the surface in question are 


Plx,y,f (z,y)] = Pilz,y) . 


dx 
{P ds ds ’ 


where, in determining the sign of dx/ds, the curve S is to be traversed 
in the direction judged counterclockwise by’a man who stands on the 
surface with his head in the direction of that normal to the surface which 
we will call n. This integral is equal to 


dx 
{,P: ds 7 ) 
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since, or the surface P=P,, and since the projection on the z-axis of an 
element ds of S is equal to the projection on the z-axis of the projec- 
tion of ds on the x-y-plane. Now by (46) 


{ay arm { Pr cos (ny)ds , 


and, ds being essentially positive, dr=cos (ny)ds, so that 


(52) pa, =f SE ae ay wy aa 
GE Lee a 


Now 


OP; _aP , oP az 


oy ey eee dy’ 


while, if the point z, y, z and the point ++dz, y+dy, z+dz are both on 
the surface z=f(x,y), 


cos (nx)dxr+cos (ny)dy+cos (nz)dz= 
so that 
0z_ _cos (ny) 
dy cos (nz) * 


Further, if do be an element of the surface z=f(z,y), 
dx dy=cos (nz)do, dx dz=cos (ny)do , dy dz=cos (nx)do. 
Substituting these relations into (52), 


dx oP oP 
{Pe ds ds= f(z cos OD) aa cos (nz) Jd 4 


Analogous relations can be written down at once for the line integrals 


dy dz 
{2 de ds ; fz as ds ’ 
so that, adding, 


{ie +0 wR )as= { [ (2-22) cos (nx) 


+(e - 28) cos (ny)+ ($e 2) 08 (nz) do 
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or, in vector notation, 
(53) fA, ds=fcurl,A do , 


where A is any vector. This relationship is known as “Stokes’s theo- 
rem.” 

D. This section contains the statement and proof of three special 
integral transformations 


(54) f curl A dr={[n,A]do ; 


Consider the z-component of the left member: 


J (Se if [A. cos (ny) —Ay cos (nz)|do , 


= {{n,Al, do. 


(55) fuds=f[n,Vuldc , 


where wu is any scalar function, where the integral on the right is ex- 
tended over the open surface which spans the closed curve over which the 
integral on the left is extended, and where the directions of n and ds 
are as in Stokes’s theorem. 

Consider the z-component of the left member: 


if dat as= {c, de, 
ds 
where C=iu. 


Thus, by Stokes’s theorem, _ 


du du 
f Gds= f curt Cao f | cos (ny) 3g 008 (nz) sy [a : 


which is the z-component of the right member. 


z 
nf 


/ A pa py? , 
(56) [as'.v] - v | ata’, 


where the surface and line integrals and the direction of n and ds’ are 
related as in Stokes’s theorem, where the integration variables are 
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primed, and where, the differentiation involved in V is with respect 
to the unprimed variables. 
Consider the x-component of the left member 


[ay 2s ws?) F C 
ds’ dz’ ds’ dy’ bleh C05 
where 

die oni 


Hence by Stokes’s theorem, the component in question is equal to 


(ae deol ht al 
curl, C do’ = cos (nx) ay ~ 


es gl 
+cos (ny) Raat a +cos (nz)\ —=; ae ;] |do’ , 


or, making use of the relation V’*(1/r) =0 


“a tals poy) a 
cos (nx) — aera! —" + ¢os (ny) = i ee (nz) = 3 = do’ , 


§ 6. Vector Fields.— 

A. A vector field is a region of space at every point of which a vector 
is-defined. The vector might be, for example, the velocity at any point in 
a field, or the vector of electric force at any point in the neighborhood of 
charge. Mathematical physics is much concerned with the determination 
of vector fields of various sorts under given boundary conditions, and it 


is the purpose of this section to give some of the fundamental theorems 
concerning vector fields. 
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If, at every point of its field, a vector has zero divergence, it is known 
as a “solenoidal vector’; while any vector which can be represented as 
the nabla of some scalar-point function is known as a “potential vector.” 
Thus a solenoidal vector has everywhere zero divergence, while a po- 
tential vector has everywhere zero curl. It will be shown that any vector 
which is solenoidal, and hence of zero divergence, can be represented as 
the curl of some other vector; and that any vector which has zero curl is 
necessarily a potential vector. It will further be shown that an arbitrary 
vector can be represented as the sum of a solenoidal vector and a. po- 
tential vector, and the solutions for these two types will be obtained. 

THEOREM 1. A solution, continuous together with its first derivatives 
and vanishing at infinity as 1/r, of the equation 


V’-u=—p 


dd (8h 
w= fe dr . 


Throughout the remainder.of this Appendix, in accordance with the 
practice used in the text, the variables of integration are, in general, the 
co-ordinates 2’, y’, z’ of a point P. The distance r is measured from a 
point O, of co-ordinates z, y, z to P, so that r is a function of both 
the primed and the unprimed variables. Other quantities which occur 
under integral signs, such as p’ in the last equation, are supposed ex- 
pressed as functions of 2’, y’, 2’. The values of the integrals are, of 
course, functions of 2, y, z only. 

Proof: Consider a region contained within a sphere 2 of radius R. 
Let an arbitrary point O of the volume V contained within 2 be 
chosen as origin, and in Green’s formula 


Ou ov = ‘yor ee 12 , 
f(s u 2) do! { (ov u—uV"v)dr’ , 


write v=1/r, r being the distance from the point O to any point P of 
co-ordinates x’, y’, 2’. Then since the foregoing formula is valid only for 
use in a region throughout which w and v, together with their first 
derivatives, are finite and continuous, the origin O must be excluded 
from the region V by deleting from it a small sphere of radius 6 and 
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center at O. Call the surface of this small sphere o, and the region 
contained between o and 2, V,. Then 


(; Vu—uv”? +a 
pani r 


* 


Consider the first of these integrals, 


LOue ny 2 ou 
[ie dotar (Mae, 


where dw is an element of solid angle. Then, since du/dn is finite, 


Also, since on o 


im — f wd —Aruy , 
r=0 


uo being the value of u at O. 

The second integral of (57) involves derivatives, along the direction of 
the external normal to V, of uw and of 1/r. As R approaches infinity, 
these derivatives become more and more nearly equal to the deriva- 
tives of uw and 1/r with respect to r. Thus the quantity within 
the parenthesis vanishes at infinity as 1/r*, since uw vanishes by 
hypothesis as 1/r, so that du/dr vanishes as 1/r?. The element of sur- 
face, however, increases as r?. Hence the integral approaches zero as R 
approaches infinity. 
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Since y’2(1/r)=0 throughout V,, the third integral of (58) reduces 


to 
hs 
fz U a! 
uP 
Hence 
2. , 
—4ruy= | —* d= Pdr’, 
r 
Bele (ae, 
ede ,@ 


The origin having been arbitrarily chosen, this is the value of u at any 
point. 
B. In § 4 were established the following equations: 


div curl A=0 , 
curl Vb=0. 


The following more general theorems will now be proved: 
THEOREM 2. The necessary and sufficient condition that the curl of a 
vector vanish identically is that the vector be the nabla of some function. 
THEOREM 3. The necessary and sufficient condition that the divergence 
of a vector vanish identically is that the vector be the curl of some other vector. 
These theorems will now be proved in order. First assume 


A=V®, 


then 
curl A=curl V@=0. 


Next assume 
curl A=0. 


By Stokes’s theorem and the last equation, 
fA. ds= fcurl, Adc=0. 


Then, by theorem of § 3, E, 
A=V®. 


The first of the foregoing theorems is thus established. To prove the 
second theorem, assume first that 
A=curl B. 
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Then, by (39), 
div A=div curl B=0. 
Next assume 
(58) div A=0. 
It is desired to determine, if possible, a vector B such that 


A—curlene 


It will, in fact, be shown that it is possible to obtain a third vector C 
whose curl is the desired vector B. That is, a vector C will be deter- 
mined from the relations 


B=curl C, 
A=curl curl C , 
=V div C-—VC. 
Thus 
(59) V?C,=—A,, 
(60) VC y= =Ay3 
(61) V?C,=—A,, 
provided 
(62) div C=0. 


These four differential equations for the determination of C,, C,, C. 
would be independent and hence, in general, would not possess a solution 
were it not for the condition expressed in (58). Indeed, by virtue of this 
equation the four differential equations above are dependent. The first 
three of them give, using (58), 


Vv? div C=0, 


which is satisfied by (62). 

By the first theorem of this section, C, and C, may be determined 
from (59) and (60). Then (62) gives C, except for an arbitrary function 
of x and y. 

(63) C.=C:+X(xy) , 
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where Cz is determined from C,, Cy, and (62). But from (61) 


avec, aviC: aA, 
02. |. df) ©. 2 027 


so that 
(64) V?C.= —A,+ ®(2,y) . 
Thus (61) will be satisfied by (63) provided X is a solution of 
VX = —P(r,y) . 
The equations (59), (60), (61), and (62) may thus be replaced by 


V7C,=—A, ,; 
V*C,=—Ay,, 
VX=-—®@. 


These equations, which by the first theorem of this section are known to 
possess solutions, together with (63) and (64), serve to determine C and 
hence B. The proof of the second of the two theorems is thus complete. 

C. The importance of the concepts of divergence and curl is made 
clearer by: 

THEOREM 4. A vector is uniquely determined if the divergence and curl 
be specified, and if the normal component of the vector be known over a closed 
surface, or if the vector vanish as 1/r* at infinity. In the former case the 
vector is determined within the closed surface. 

Proof: First suppose the normal component to be known over some 
closed surface. Suppose there are two vectors A and A’, each’ having 
the same divergence and curl throughout the interior of the closed sur- 
face, and with A,=A; on the surface. Thenif B=A—A’, 


div B=0, 
(65) curl B=0, 
(66) B,=0. 
Now from (65) and Theorem 2, 
(67) B=Vu, 
so that 
Vu=0. 
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Also, from (66) and (67), 


If these values be now inserted in 


OUT (OUN OL OUN. | ae ' ' ous, 
(68) {[(S)+@) +(53) | a+ uvtudr'= fu St de 
one has 
OU? 5 / GIN? af Oth \* | pan 
f@) +(a7) +(Gz) [ar=0 


or, since the integrand is essentially positive, 


du_du_dU_q. en u 
Bal oy on ee Vu=0 ; B=0. 

Second, suppose that A and A’ vanish at infinity as 1/r?. If the 
vector is to be determined throughout all space, the surface integral of 
(68) is to be extended over the surface of a sphere of indefinitely large 
radius. This integral may be written 


ou, 
sug dw , 


where dw is an element of solid angle. Then since B vanishes at infinity 
as 1/r?, w will vanish as 1/r, du/dr will vanish as 1/r*, and 0 
as 1/r%, so that the value of the integral approaches zero as the radius 
of the sphere becomes indefinitely great. This integral again being zero, 
the proof goes exactly as above. 

It has just been proved that a vector field is uniquely determined by 
the specification of divergence and curl. Two special cases of this will 
now be carried out to completion, i.e., the vector field will be actually ob- 
tained in terms of the specified divergence and curl. In the first example 
the divergence will be an arbitrary function of xz, y, and z, while the 
curl will be identically zero. The first example will thus furnish an ex- 
plicit representation of a general potential vector. In the second example 
the curl will be an arbitrary function of z, y, and z, while the di- 
vergence will be identically zero. Thus the second example will furnish 
explicit representation of a general solenoidal vector. The actual gener- 
ality of these apparently special cases follows from the fact, proved at 
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the end of this section, that any vector is the sum of a potential vector 
and a solenoidal vector. 
D. First example: It is desired to determine a vector A from the 


data, 
div A=p, curl A=0 , 


p being a given function of x, y, and z. It is further assumed that the 
vector to be determined vanishes at infinity as 1/r?. Then since the curl 
of A vanishes 
A=-Vu, 
so that 
div A=+p=—-V’u. 


Since A vanishes at infinity as 1/r?, w vanishes as 1/r, and by Theo- 
rem 1 


so that 
Lannea Le fepkea, 
(69) = Ve Bar 


This solution tacitly assumes that wu and its first derivatives are 

everywhere continuous, since use is made of Theorem 1 where this is 
necessary. That is, the solution just 
given assumes the continuity of A. ( 1) 
In important cases, however, there 
are discontinuities. Discontinuities 
of a certain type will be assumed in w, 
and it will be made clear later to what 
important types of distribution of 
sources each corresponds. Let it then 
be assumed that there isa surface fis, 
closed or unclosed, and illustrative of 
whatever other surfaces of the same 
sort there may be, on which 


Fie. 7 


ow, au 
(70) On On, ms 
A,,+An,= Hs 


The subscripts 1 and 2 denote the two sides of the surface, arbitrarily 
chosen; n,; is the normal pointing from the surface toward the side 1; 
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nz a normal pointing from the surface toward the side 2; and n a unit 
vector pointing along nz Thus the component of A normal to the 
surface experiences a sudden jump in value upon crossing the surface. 

Suppose also that there is a surface F»2, illustrative of a second sort, 
across which 


(71) U—Ua=Pp, 


u and w indicating the values of uw on the two sides of the surface. 
Thus wu itself experiences a sudden jump p upon crossing such a surface 
as Fy. Then obviously the surfaces fiz and Fi. must be excluded from 
the region throughout which the volume integrals of Green’s formula are 
extended. This can be done by surrounding fi: and Fy» by closed sur- 
faces f and F which lie everywhere very close to fi and Fi», respec- 
tively. Then the interior of these closed surfaces f and F will be ex- 
cluded, and they themselves must be included in the total boundary 
over which the surface integrals are extended. It is to be noted that ni 
and nz are opposite to the exterior normals of f and F. Then, as in 
Theorem 1, writing v=1/r in Green’s formula, 


a 2\ 
(72) (127) ust) ae an (do! ah )do! 
+ i: qh { (7 v"u—wv"2) dr’, 


the integrand in the four surface integrals on the left being the same. 
The volume integral is to be extended over the interior of 2 with the 
exception of the interiors of o, f, and F. Then, as in Theorem 1, 


lim { ( )do’=—4ru , 
r=0 


lim | ( )do’=0 


R=0 J> 


im { (7 V2u— wy’? = ) ar! -( dr’. 
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Also 
r__ ( 1fou, ou 
im f ee (salen ax) 
Ful eels 
Min T : 
And 
deg 
Ueaey bee , 
lim (a) dca— Uy amt an do’ ; 
F Fy 
but 
a- a 1 1 
-rapera raed oh 
Thus 
tim Ndo'=— (u;— Ue) (n,V’ Jao j 
Fy 
--{/ (on,v" ) ao’ ; 
Fy 
so that 


ePar p’ , 1 7 laa ( yas , 

(73) uaz {Par +p 2d x. pn,V +) Ao 

(74) Anav ge { Par!—v ze Pdortv g xf (pn,v" rae! 
fol J Fw 


These three terms will now be examined and interpreted. The first inte- 
gral checks with the original solution, and is obviously the part of A due 
to a volume distribution of sources, i.e., a volume distribution of 
div A=p. 

To see the meaning of the second integral, consider a small flat ele- 
ment of volume extending half on either side of the surface fiz, and cut- 
ting from this surface an element df whose dimensions are large with 
respect to the perpendicular dimension of the volume element. Then for 
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the total normal flux of the A vector cut through the surface of this ele- 
ment one has 


fAn do=(An,+An,)dfie , 


since the contribution from the narrow band that forms the sides is 
negligible compared to the contributions from the relatively large top 
and bottom. But if there were spread over fiz a surface distribution 
of sources of strength (A,,+An,) per unit area, the flux per second out 
from an element df would be (An,+An,)dfix. That is, (An,+An,) is 
a measure of the strength per unit area of sources distributed on fiz, and 
is therefore called the ‘“‘surface divergence.’’ Thus the discontinuity in 
the normal component tells the per unit area strength of surface dis- 
tribution of sources, just as the di- 
vergence tells the per unit volume 
strength of volume distribution of 
sources. The second integral of (74) 
therefore gives the part of A due 
to surface distributions of sources. 
The word ‘‘source”’ is nowhere here 
to be thought of too narrowly. One 
wes can always form a definite physical 
picture by thinking of the sources as 
actual sources, in the ordinary sense, of liquid, and A as a velocity vec- 
tor. But since div E=p, E being the electrostatic intensity and p 
volume density of charge, “‘charge’’ plays the réle of ‘‘source’’ when the 
vector under consideration is electrostatic intensity, and surface dis- 
tributions of sharge would give rise to integrals such as the one here 
being consideied. 

The third integral gives the part of A due to a surface distribution of 
doublets, i.e., a surface one side of which has a distribution of sources, 
the other a distribution of sinks, the strength per unit area on the two 
sides being the same. This can be seen at once from results obtained in 
chapter ii, where the potential due to a doublet was considered. For there 
it was seen that a surface distribution of doublets whose polarization is 
# per unit area of surface gives rise to an intensity 


a rl\,, 
E= vel (Hv *)do 3 


Thus this third integral is due to a double sheet of moment pn per unit 
area, 
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Volume distributions of sources and sinks, surface distributions of 
sources and sinks, and double-sheet distributions of opposed sources and 
sinks are thus responsible for the three terms of (74). 

E. Second example: It is now desired to determine a vector A from 
the data, 


(75) curlA=i, div A=0, 


i being a given vector-point function. It is further assumed, as before, 
that the vector vanishes at infinity as 1/r?. Then, since the divergence 
of A vanishes, it is possible to write 


(76) A=curl B. 


Now the auxiliary vector B has its curl specified by ‘the equation just 
given, but to specify it completely one may independently assign any 
convenient value to its divergence; in particular, one may assume 


(77) div B=0. 


Indeed, to any given vector B may be added a potential vector vu 
which will not disturb the value of curl B, and such that 


div (B+ Vu) =div B+V2u=0, 


provided that . 
Vu=—divB, 


an equation which has been shown to possess a solution. Then, from (75), 
(76), and (77), 


curl curl B=i=V div B—V’B=—V°B, 


VB=—-i. 
That is, 

VBL= —t, ? 

VBy= iy, 

V’-B,= —-%,. 
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Each of these three equations is known to possess a solution, it being 
possible to express the solution of all three by means of the vector equa- 
tion 


(78) Bat { ar, 
where 7 is now expressed as a function of 2’, y’, 2’. Then, 
(79) A=curl i {5 dr’. 
4nr Jr 
F. General solution: Now from (69) 
B=-V ee 2 B’ ie 


if curl B=0, and where, under the sign, div’ B’ is expressed as a func- 
tion of 2’, y’, 2’; while from (78) 


C=curl ifs dr’, 
Ar ie 


if div C=0, and where, under the sign, curl’ C’ is expressed as a func- 
tion of 2’, y’, 2’. Thenif one sets A=B+C, 


div A=div B, 
curl A=curl C, 
and : 
(80) Aeay 2 oA a | ae 
4a r Ar . i 


Equation (80) is an identity satisfied by any vector-point function A, 
continuous together with its first derivatives. It expresses the fact, 
proved in Theorem 4, that a vector is determined by means of its diver- 
gence and curl, and gives explicitly a vector in terms of specified diver- 
gence and curl. It shows, moreover, that an arbitrary vector is expres- 
sible in terms of a potential vector and a solenoidal vector. This last can 
be seen directly. If, A being an arbitrary vector, one determines a func- 
tion uw from the equation 
Vu Gives 
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sets 
B=Vu, 
and then writes 
A=B+C, 
it follows that 
div B=div Vu=V’u=divA, 


from which it results at once that the divergence of C is zero, i.e., it is 
a solenoidal vector. 

The purpose of this section has been chiefly to show the importance 
of the concepts of divergence and curl; to show that they can be specified 
independently, and that their specification determines uniquely a vector; 
and to indicate the method of determining the vector when the diver- 
gence and curl are specified. 

§ 7. Curvilinear Co-ordinates.—The general theory of curvilinear co- 
ordinates is developed in the text (§ 26), and the expressions for div A, 
curl A, V®, and V’@ in general orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates are 
calculated (§$§ 26 and 44). These equations will be re-written, near the 
end of this section, for convenience in reference. Before this is done, how- 
ever, the method of obtaining these relations will be briefly discussed. 

Let two vectors be associated with a point P in space (or, more 
generally, with every point in space). Let the two vectors be represented 
by directed line segments each placed with its initial point at P. Then 
the two vectors (whose magnitudes are assumed to be of the same kind, 
as regards physical dimensions) are said to be the “‘same”’ vector pro- 
vided the end -points of the two directed line segments also coincide. 
Now a vector may be analytically specified by giving, at each point of 
space, the three components of the vector along the co-ordinate axes at 
the point in question. In this sense, a vector is an ordered set of three 
functions. But two vector fields which, at every point of space, are the 
“same” may be analytically specified by two entirely different ordered 
triples of functions, provided the two vector fields are referred to two 
different co-ordinate systems. Thus, at every point P of space, let a 
vector point directly away from a fixed point O, and have a length equal 
to the distance O—P. This vector, if one uses polar co-ordinates p, @, ¢, 
and a set of unit vectors p’, 8’, y’, corresponds to the ordered set of 
functions p, 0, 0, while if one uses Cartesian co-ordinates x, y, z with 
origin at O, and unit vectors i, j, k, the same vector corresponds to 
the ordered set 2, y, z. 
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Now one originally defines the scalar quantity div A in Cartesian 
co-ordinates. The operator “div’”’ associates with the given vector field 
A a scalar field. Then one wishes, whatever system of co-ordinates he 
may be using, to be able to calculate at any point of space, the same 
numerical value div A, given the same vector field A. As a matter of 
direct computations, this is a long and unpleasant task. The work is 
greatly simplified by noting that (as the divergence theorem shows) the 
numerical value of div A at any point P is the limit of the total normal 
flux per unit volume of the vector A out through the surface of any small 
volume containing P, the limit being taken as this volume becomes 
smaller and smaller. This numerical value can be calculated directly 
in general orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates, and the desired expres- 
sion for div A is thus found very simply. 

Second, given a vector field A, one knows how, in Cartesian co- 
ordinates, to calculate an associated vector field curl A. The problem 
now is, given this same vector field A in orthogonal curvilinear co- 
ordinates, to obtain the rule for calculating the same associated vector 
field curl A. Again the task of direct transformation is avoided, this time 
by Stokes’s theorem, rather than by the divergence theorem (see § 44). 

Given a scalar field @, one can associate with it a vector field V@ — 
by means of the operator V. One knows how to compute V® from ® in 
Cartesian co-ordinates. To learn how to compute the same vector V® 
from ®, using general orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates, one might 
proceed to a direct examination of the general relations between differ- 
entiation with respect to 2, y, z, and with respect to wu, v, w; and the 
relations between the two ordered triples of functions which, in Car- 
tesian and in curvilinear co-ordinates, furnish the analytical specification 
of the vector. Here this unpleasant task is avoided by merely noting 
that V® is a vector whose component in any direction measures the rate 
of change of the scalar @ in that direction. Such a vector can be set up 
directly in the curvilinear co-ordinate system. 

The calculations just described lead to the formulas: 

div Am | ge 4 oe out) 


€1€2€3 ou Ov ow 


curl Amu! | ele) _ oleate) ee [alee Sole 
&2€3 Ov Ow €3€1 ow au 


, 


1 0(e2Ay) 0(e:Ay) 
ou al du-—~—«éi | 
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1 0® 1 o@ 1o® 
Vey no ay one ay 
. aioe € OV 7d €3 Ow ” 


1 0 €2€3 ss) 0 €1€3 om fe) €1€2 OP 
2 = 
alsa €, OU 3p € Ov ser €3 ja) ; 
The foregoing remarks have been made chiefly to prepare the ground 
for a discussion of a vector relation which has, apparently, not always 


been clearly understood. By checking components in Cartesian co-ordi- 
nates it was proved in § 4 of this Appendix that 


curl curl A= —V?A+ V divA, 
where 
VA=iV?A,+jV?A,+RV?A. . 


If any orthogonal curvilinear system of co-ordinates be used, one knows, 
from the equation written just above, how to calculate at every point 
the “same” vector curl curl A and V div A. But how is one to compute 
the “same” vector V?A? One may very easily check that the vector 


u’V?A,4+0'V?A,+u’V°A, 


is not the “same” as the vector 


iV?A,+jV2A,+kV2A, . 
If, for example, 
A=iz+jyt+kz , 
then 
iV?A,+jV?A,+kV?A.=0, 
whereas 


p’V2A,+0'V2A,+9'V2Ay=P'V2p , 


> lb 


That is to say, the simple way in which one computes V?A from A in 
Cartesian co-ordinates does not, if carried formally over to general orthog- 
onal curvilinear co-ordinates, produce the (same) desired vector. There 
is, of course, no reason to expect that so simple a rule would be found. 
The obvious way to learn how to compute VA in any co-ordinate system 
is to make use of the fact that 


V?A=V div A—curl curl A 
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in Cartesian co-ordinates, and the further fact that one knows how, in 
any co-ordinate system, to compute the quantities on the right. Thus, 
from direct substitution of the results given above it follows that V?A is 
a vector whose component in the u-direction is given by 

a: a 1 


e OU | €1€2€3 


1 {a E (Mie ete) | fo} E (ee - (3A w) 
~ €€3| 00 €1€9 Ou ov Ow | €3, ow eer re ; 


The other two components of V?A can be written at once by cyclic 
permutation of the indices 1,2,3, and of the letters wu, v, w. It is clear 
that the expression for V?A is much simpler in Cartesian co-ordinates 
than in other systems. In space polar co-ordinates, for example, the com- 
ponent of V?A in the p-direction consists of eighteen terms, three of 
which involve A,, As, and A,; eight of which involve first derivatives 
of these quantities; and seven of which involve second derivatives of 
these quantities. 

At various points in the text it is calculated, for a certain vector A, 
that 


| jalrerda) +5.(ceed,) +22-(ereed.) || 


iV?A,+jV?Ay+kV?A,=iC,+jCy+RC, , 


where C is some given vector. One is then justified in concluding that, 
in general, 

VA=C, 
or that 
V div A—curl curl A=C. 


On account, however, of the complexity in the relations written just 


above, one is not often able to make convenient use of these equations to 
calculate A from a knowledge of C in co-ordinates other than Cartesian. 
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A student is usually told the relations between various units. The 
only relation one ever actually uses, however, is not the relation between 
units, but rather the relation between measures of quantities when cer- 
tain units are used. Thus one actually requires such equations as 


C= V4 Ce.s.u. » 


which states that the measure e of a certain charge in rational electro- 


static units is V 42 times the measure of this same charge in c.g.s. 
electrostatic units.* Since only relations between measures are actually 
used, and since a statement of the (inverse) relation between the units 
themselves only adds confusion, the table will deal exclusively with meas- 
ures. 

The following table gives the numerical factors required for the vari- 
ous relations between measures. The first two columns contain the ordi- 
nary electrical entities listed under the heading ‘“‘Rational Electrostatic” 
or “Rational Electromagnetic’’ according as one or the other of these 
rational units is used for the quantity in question in this book. Any num- 
ber listed in the body of the table is the factor by which one must multi- 
ply the measure, in the vertically corresponding units, of the horizontally 
corresponding quantity in order to obtain the measure of this same quan- 
tity in the appropriate rational units. For example, suppose one requires 
the relationship between P, the polarization measured in rational elec- 
trostatic units, and polarization measured in c.g.s. electrostatic units. 
By observing the numerical factor written horizontally opposite P and 
vertically under the c.g.s. electrostatic heading, one writes 


P= V 4 Pesa. . 
Similarly, 
i [1.063 x 10°] Pcoulombs per cu. cm. » 
1 
B=——B -m.u. + 
V4e . 


* The absence of subscripts will indicate that the quantity in question is measured 
in rational units. When it is desirable to distinguish between rational electrostatic 
and rational electromagnetic, one may use the subscripts r.e.s and r.e.m. 
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Throughout the table the letter c stands for the ratio between elec- 
trostatic and electromagnetic measures of charge. This ratio is known to 
be numerically equal to the velocity of light. Thus c=3X10". The fac- 
tors for reduction to practical units are given in reduced numerical form, 
since when one uses these he is likely to want a definite numerical, 


ee 


Continuous densities... 


Electrical properties 
of matter 


sewer esos 


The electromagnetic 
field iz aces dre Ses 


Capacity 


TABLE FOR CHANGE OF UNITS 


Ration-|FP™| cas. | cas. 
lester o-| Electro-| Electro- | Electro- Practical 
static magnet-| static /|magnetic 
ic 
PPT RE V4 | cV4r | 1.06310" 
poy eee V4e | cV4e | 1.063X10" 
pT eu4aEs) Uae Wiotaee 
c 
Pyne dire. V4x | cV 4x |..05 ane 
AD == 
M ise V 49 |. su: 
c 
Call aaeateé 1 eel PE acco. >: 
fe Peers. 3: 1 
ee pene 4n 4x0?) ViAlsIba0Y 
Pieaee 1 | 1_ | 9 403x107 
V4ar | cl 4r 
1 1 
A —= =) |. eaten 
CV 4r V 40 
E : 1__ | 9.403107! 
Peay V 4a cV 4r ; 
1 1 
B —= | 0.2821 
CV 4r V 4 
Cap lh one ee 4a 4nc?| 1.131 X10! 


Ration- gee 
al | Electro- 
geste Se 
1 c 
1 c 
1 1 
Cc 
1 Cc 
Lt 
c 
1 (om 
1 (oad 
1 c 
= 1 
1 Cc 
Bahia § 
c 
1 Cc 


rather than a literal, answer. The units used, as “practical,” are: 
coulombs for charge and charge densities; ampéres for current densities; 
volts for potentials; volts per centimeter for electrical intensities; gausses 
for magnetic intensities; microfarads for capacity; and reciprocal ohm- 
centimeters for conductivity. The reciprocal of the conductivity in 
reciprocal ohm-centimeters is the resistivity in ohm-centimeters, i.e., 
the quantity which, when multiplied by length in centimeters and 
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divided by cross-section in square centimeters, gives resistance in 
ohms. 

This table gives, in the first instance, the relations between measures 
in rational and in other units. It can be used, however, to obtain rela- 
tions between measures in any units. Thus suppose one requires the rela- 
tionship between measures of electrical intensity in c.g.s. electromagnetic 
and in volts per centimeter. One writes from the table, 


Be wa: 


E= =o 
CV 4x 


=[9.403 X 10-4] Evoits per cm. » 


from which one obtains at once as the desired result, 


Fem. = eV 4r[9.403 > 10-4] Evoits per cm. + 
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FORMULA INDEX 


All of the more important formulas of the text are included in this 
Index. The numbers on the left are the equation numbers, as they occur 
in the text. The numbers on the right are the numbers of the pages on 
which these equations first occur. Any question concerning the meaning 
of notations should be settled by reference to the text page indicated. 


CHAPTER I 


The force on a second charge due to a first: 


1 eer , 
(1) F,= Te os T12 . . . . . . . . . . . ° ._ 6 @ 4 


The mutual electrostatic energy of a set of charges: 


(4) inky i ee ee 


(ime Bim 28 athe sep) vee Mile ene eC eee kc ice hy OL 


The electrostatic intensity: 
(8) ee B= — Vb.) wR Gehl ce etl hale ie Peel es es Tl 
The force on a charge e: 


Keach = —¢V 9. een) é, oh et a a a ee eee 4s 11 


The polarization of a complex: 


(lO) pled; a OE EN ee en eS. Ces. 16 
The r- and §-components of the force on a charge ¢« due toa doublet of 
moment p: 
UMP ep oe ete tee er ee eget eels 
OME ee: Cea Be ee pee ae a eas 
4r 


The force on a complex: 
(13) R= Eve -+(b,V) Eye, were tia Saute Ge acih glteerey Gel 
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The torque on a complex: 

(14) T= (pF) P20 20d wee Os) i) 000. erisc 
The induced polarization of an isotropic complex: 

(16) p=kE . 
The potential due to a body: ; oe 


(41) dna f CO 4 if (p." Nar f ars f (wv Va! 


an = (Gaal P’) avs (eR a+ f (ws *) de’ : 


The mutual electrostatic energy of a set of bodies: 


(51) W=fpbdr+f(P,ve)dr+fnbdo+f(p,ve)de 
=f(p—div P)dr+fo(n+P,)do+f (p,v)do } 
The force on a body’ 
(52) E={pEdr+fnEdo+S(P,v)Edr+f(p,v)Ede 
=SE(p—div P)dr+fE(n+P,)do+J (w,v)Edo } 
The torque on a body: 


(53) T=J{r,pEldr+fSirnE\do+Jf(P,Eldr+J(p,Eldo+J {r,(P,v)Eldr 
+flr,(u,VE)|do 


=f (r,E(o—div P)|dr+JS[r,E(q7+P,)|do+J|p,Eldr 
+fir,(p,v)Elde 


CHAPTER I 


‘The force on an interior charge due to non-neighboring charges: 
i 1 1 
(63) E SE+s P= —Vere B - 6 «6 © © 5 Se 


The characteristic equation for a conductor: 


(66) E*=E=—-Ve=0 .. ... . 5 » Je 


_The potential due to volume and surface distributions of charge satisfies, at all 


external points, the equation: 


Vb =0) 


The potential due to volume and surface distributions of charge satisfies, at 


interior points, the equation: 
(68) Vb=—divE=—p . 2 : . 6 2) a pee 
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The potential due to charged conductors satisfies, at all points: 
(69). 0) Nd 0 LO Rho Co Aa Re Oe ee eer eae OG 


On any charged surface, the normal derivatives of the potential satisfy the 
boundary condition: 


ab , Ob 
(70) ation: = Sey) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 98 


On the surface of a conductor: 
WAR Ee en ae ee et LG ae te Sie on re | 


The electrostatic problem for conductors: 


a) V’b=0 at all points 


b) Either the constant potential ®; or the total charge e: of each 
conductor must be known; thus ® reduces, on the surface 5; of 
the ith conductor, to a known constant ®; or ® reduces to an 

(I) unknown constant, while 100 


O® 
Soda Aff an do=e; 


c) ® is regular at infinity 


Gauss’s theorem: The total charge e on and within any surface = is given by 


O® 
(75) (Fe dome die Meee ae ef = 102 


The divergence of a vector in curvilinear co-ordinates: 


. a 1 0(A e203) 0(A ye1€s) 0(A,,€1€2) 
div a= | a a ae + 2G | ta 120 
The nabla of a scalar in curvilinear co-ordinates: 
mlnoper ys Lobe leo Dme, 
Neg unt be; Oe an a Ow er a ee ee 
The Laplace operator in curvilinear co-ordinates: 
es 1 fo) €0€3 Of te) €1€3 Od te] €\€2 foJ<3) 
Bee a oe, E €; OU Ov € dv | OW e; 3 | » . V1 
The polarization of a dielectric: 
(79) j PANCAD ee Oe We ot ee ey CAP ye ee 


The characteristic equation for a dielectric: 
divi. P=—divy bab =0 0 5 Ne el oe es ss te 5 (143 
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On a surface between two dielectrics: 
dm fale) 
(84) €1 on)? ponent ; ° . . . . . . . . . . . ° 


On a surface between a dielectric and free space: 


8% | db _ 4 


(85) aga 
On a surface between a conductor and a dielectric: 


o® 
a. e ° ° . . . . . - . . . . . . 


on 


The electrostatic problem for conductors and dielectrics: 
a) V’?=0 at all points 


b) & is continuous everywhere except across surfaces where p=0; 
across such surfaces ®;—@.= yp 


c) Across a surface between two dielectrics 


d) Across a surface between a conductor and a dielectric 
(II) ob 


e=—-=- 


on 


e) On the surface of a conductor 
i) ® isa known constant %,, or 
ii) ® is an unknown constant, while 


Om 
fe an do= Ce 


f) © is regular at infinity 
The polarization of a dielectric in a given external field: 


P=(e—1)(E°—vU] , 


where 
a) VU=0 
b) U is continuous <8 8 ee 
aU aU 


d) U is regular at infinity 


The potential due to a uniformly charged dielectric. Compute: 


(94) u=-2(ev{%) ea 
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FORMULA INDEX 
for P constant. Then if U be constant, determine P from 
(92) P=(e—1)(2— VU) a ap eee ek oe see cus 
The mutual electrostatic energy of a system of conductors and dielectrics: 


(96) W= {Bar ° 


CHAPTER III 


The magnetostatic force per unit of moving charge: 
iT IC ae nee are ean a Cr aa 
The magnetostatic vector B: 


1 at 
(107) B-7- > [ ewe =| ee Near On) eer see 


The magnetostatic vector potential: 


_ 1 Stew 
i0) A  4are r; 
(108) B=curl A a 2 et 


The magnetostatic vector potential due to a complex: 
(113) A=z tte | my | Bre Ma ara 


The magnetostatic vector potential due to a body: 
wad $f toy payed Fp A Bea 
(117) Amz (? dr +i [™ iV |e 
ele (teu Mey el Lon] 
(124) -7f : dr +ef = do’ 
The magnetostatic vector B due to a body: 


(125) Bap if [ ?+eurl sete f [torn + eer ‘ 


The magnetostatic vector B due to volume currents only: 


Al eae | oe 
(126) =z { [ev Fe Rh halk) ssH0. oh = EMT B. 


The magnetostatic vector B due to linear currents only: 


at rol 
(127) SH (DOP Soe ibe tn ty td ecu 
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199 
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THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD 
At points in free space: 
div A=0 
curl A=0 
(129) ere 
div B=0 
| curl B=curl curl A=0 


The magnetostatic vector B at a point in a body and due to non-neighboring 
charges: 


(137) B+ =curl A> M SS > lll; 
At points within a body, the magnetostatic vector potential satisfies the differ- 
ential equation: —~ 
(136) curl curl A=i+curl M 


On the surface of a magnetized body, the normal derivatives of the magneto- 
static vector potential satisfy the boundary relation: 


0A OA 
(188) aoa: = —[M,n] e . . . e ° e e e . ° . . ° 


The magnetostatic problem: 
a) VA=-—(i+curl M) 


b) A is continuous 


(IIT) aA .0A oe fe eel.) a 
¢) 94424. _tmen 


d) A is regular at infinity 
The magnetostatic force on a complex: . 
(148) F=[/,Blt(m,Vv)Be 2s. ~. 6 ls 4 3 ee 
The magnetostatic torque on a complex: 
(149) T=[m,B) . . . . . ee) Goae. Oo 
The magnetostatic force on a body: 
(150) F=fli,Bldr+{(M,v)Bdr 2. . « . ws 
- The magnetostatic torque on a body: 
(151) T=f(M,Bldr+f{r,li,Blld7+fir,(M,v)Bldr 2. 2. 2. 1 we 


The magnetization of a body: 
1 
(153) M= (1 -*) B . . . ’ . . . ° . . . . eo. 7 
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The characteristic equation for bodies whose magnetization is proportional to 
the B vector: 


cur) curl A—curl B=curliM=0. eee eee an ree 


The electrostatic and magnetostatic motional intensity: 


Total intensity =E ++ {v,B] AEP, 2 ee ile Wines acer 
Ohm’s law: 
. of 
.‘=—— ‘ ; 
c for linearcircults aaa eee ee oo ee 
(160) @4—@p=chR!1 


j-7% for volume conductors 
c 


The steady state of currents in volume conductors is characterized by 


(163) a) Vb=0 


(164) b) d&/dn=0 on the boundary between a conductor and a dielec- 
tric or free space 


(165) c) as +o a =0 on the boundary between two conductors 
1 2 


For a body equipped with surface electrodes: 
a) V’=0 in the interior . 
b) =, on electrode A, ete. . 


c) as =0 on the remainder of the boundary 


d) @4l4t+@plpt+.... =Q/c. . 
e) I4tIp+.... =0 


For a body equipped with very small electrodes: 


a) V’=0 everywhere except at interior points A... . where 
interior electrodes are located, and at points A’.... 
on the boundary, where surface electrodes are located 


b) At A.... and A’.... & becomes infinite as 
cla cl a’ 
Za es Qeor** 

ila hs tian ve) = 
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For a body equipped with small circular surface electrodes: 


a) V’>=0 at all interior points 

b) es NLD Se ll on the kth electrode 
an 21a Vai.—rj. . ee eee 240 
O® . 

c) aa =0 on the remainder of the boundary 


CHAPTER IV 


The field equations for free space: 


(167) curl B=i+2 Put ® ee 


(168) curl E= -8 . 260 

(169) Ce en EE 

(170) div B=0 . . 260 

(171) P=E+* 7) i NE 
The equation of continuity: 

(172) div (pu) e=O0 6 ke i ooo a 
The field equations within matter: 

(175) curl B eee te ee ee a ey rs 

(176) curl E= -8 i TPS GE) 

(177) div <E=p . : 263 

(178) divB=0..0 . 0 ew es wt nee 

k The circuital relations when the dependence on time is sinusoidal: 
(380) curl B, =o pe 


(181), curl £y=—“= B, re 
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The Poynting vector: 


Gis) Dede @ 8 « 5 4 S$ -o S & oo oO o 


The electromagnetic momentum: 


(191) G =3 {Sar 


The solution of the field equations for free space—the retarded potentials: 


r 


(210) =A af a i 


(209) ong {te ae 


~ Aare r 


B=curl A oe 
(194) E=—ys-4, 


c 


Alternative expression for the retarded potentials: 
1 ( eGind)dédnds 
(212) ies fr} { 1%} as 


1 (elgme) tub dédnds 
OB) AF) ry {i-e} 
The fields due to’a moving set of relatively fixed charges: 


(216) Bap f aa puma eae } olen )dednat tet 


u 
A 11 —~ ) [(,r) +e — (u,u)] 
(217) « E zi -syt re) Masa (Ens )dtdnds 


es rH ores 


The field of a uniformly moving point charge: 


_e(1—6*) R 
ED) eS ering. : 
(200) p= 2l=#) [w,r| "ee as 


4, R(1—f sin? yy)? ~ * 
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THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD 
The field of a uniformly moving extended charge: 


p’didndy’ 
tae PLY 9)? (Zp 


By=—(—p)r & 
(229) Ey=-(1- pan oe mo 6 Oo of x 
Og’ 
E,=— 377 


(226) o= a 


By=a—p)7 


(230) Le OP! 
By=—B(1—6*) 77? ax 


B,=0 


The longitudinal and transverse electromagnetic mass: 


,.19G 

(2e0)g Me arag te ee 8s 
pas 

(240) m= 


The longitudinal and transverse electromagnetic mass of the Lorentz electron: 


fe Ce Sra 
a heey wary Aah 


(241) 
m! =555 (1—g*)-1/2 


The longitudinal and transverse electromagnetic mass of the Abraham electron: 


(=p Sa (G45 tg ot a). 3-) La 


Hee ia Let 
m" =| (143) + (§+3) + (E+7) e+ ----| 


The rest mass of the Abraham or Lorentz electrons: 


m= 


> . . . . . . . . . . . . . ° . 


6xac* 
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Che field due to an oscillating dipole: 


_1 {[p,Ril} , 1 {lb,Ral} 
ratth  Didok a si mor Eph Sry ies 


1 pil}, 1 
24g) wg, HARI | ES ind) 


The wave-zone field due to an arbitrarily moving point charge: 


B71, || ae en 


(254) E= | a (ri) ! 
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Abraham electron, 304 

Activity equation, 264 

Addition of vectors, 330 

Ampé€re, experiments of, 176 

Analogy, between electro- and magneto- 
statics, 214 

Angle, between two directions, 332 

Appendix, Mathematical, 329 

Axis, of polarization, 17 


B; see Magnetostatic intensity or Mag- 
netic field strength 

Biot and Savart, law of, 185 

Body, charged, 4 

Boundary conditions, electrostatics, 146, 
215 
general case, 261 
magnetostatics, 208, 213, 215 

Bounds, for derivatives of intensity, 20 
for intensity due to complex, 20 


Capacity, definition of, 123 
of spherical shells, 124 
of sphere, 124 
of parallel wires, 138 
of wire, 137 
units for, 165, 369 
Cavity, charge in, 106 
Cells, surface, 50 
size of, 42-44 
volume, 38 
Change, rate of; see Directional deriva- 
tive 
Characteristic equation, for conductor, 


89 
for dielectric, 142, 143 
Characteristics, essential electrostatic, 67 


Charge, concentration method, 32 

conservation of, 261 

extended; moving uniformly, 300 

in cavity, 106 

induced, 106 

law for motion of, 309 

point, moving arbitrarily, 316 
moving uniformly, 297 

rational unit of, 4 

surface density of, 51 
and polarization, 67-69 
units, 369 

units for, 4, 162, 3€9 


e) 


volume ee of, 34-36, 48, 49 
and polarization, 67-69 
units, 318, 369 


Choice of field vectors, 327 

Circuital relations, 261 

Circuits, relatively moving, 254 
Circular disk; see Disk and Electrode 
Complex of charge, definition of, 15 
Concentration method, 31 
Concentric shells; see Spherical shells 


Condenser, cylindrical, 136 
parallel plate, 163 
spherical, 123 

Conducting sphere, in constant field, 166 
rotating; see Rotating 


Conduction current, 264 
Conductivity, definition of, 233 
units for, 244, 369 


Conductors, and dielectrics, problem for, 
146 


energy, 157 
characteristic equpsion for, 89 
definition of, 8 
problem for, SL 100 


Conjugate functions, 165 
Conservation, of charge, 261 
of momentum, 276 
Constant, dielectric; see Dielectric con- 
stant 
Constitutive force, conductor, 87 
relations, for dielectric, 142 
for magnetizable media, 220 
Continuity, equation of, 261 
Convection potential, 300 
Convergence, expansion of intensity, 20 
expansion of potential, 32 
Co-ordinates, curvilinear; see Curvilinear 
Coulomb’s law, 3 
possible alterations of, 5 
Curl, of a vector, 181, 338, 339, 345, 355, 
357, 363, 366 
Curl curl, 346, 367 
Current, conduction, 264 
convection, 194, 264 
definition of, 175, 189, 193 
electromagnetic unit of, 175 
electrostatic, unit of, 175 
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in volume conductors, 236 
half-space, 241, 242, 244 
point source, 238 
spherical electrodes, 241 
surface electrodes, 236, 239 

of a complex, 189 

shell; see Cylindrical shell 

surface density of, 196, 369 

units for, 175, 318, 369 

volume density of, units, 318, 369 

Curvilinear co-ordinates, 116, 365 

cylindrical, 118 

divergence, 120, 365 

ellipsoidal, 126 

nabla, 121, 365 

nabla square, 121, 365 

polar in space, 118 

polar in the plane, 117 


Cylinder, logarithmic potential due to, 
135 


Cylindrical condenser; see Condenser 
conductors; parallel, 138 
shell, of currents, 208 


D; see Electric displacement 
6-sphere, 81 
Depolarizing factor, 153 
for ellipsoid, 155 
for sphere, 153 
Densities, of charge and polarization, 
usual definitions, 74-75 
dependence on subdivisions, 67-69 
of moving charge, 194 
relation between, 67-69 
surface; of charge, etc.; see Charge, 
etc. 
volume; of charge, etc.; see Charge, ete. 
and surface, physical interpretation, 
54 


Derivative, directional; see Directional 
Determinant, for vector product, 334 
Diamagnetic bodies, 221 
Dielectric constant, 142 
units for, 163, 369 
Dielectric, and conductors; energy, 157 
definition of, 140 
image method; see Image method 
pons in given field, 150 
sphere, 1 
rotating; see Rotating 
Differential operators, 334 
Dipole, oscillating, field of, 309 
Direction cosines, 331 
Directional derivative, of scalar, 8, 334 
of vector, 21, 341 
notation for, 336 


Discontinuities, in potential, 359 


Disk, circular charged, 133 
electrode, 239 

Displacement, electric; see Electric dis- 
placement 


Distribution of currents, 236 

Distribution problem, for conductors, 91 

Divergence, 336, 337, 345, 355, 357, 359, 
366 


curvilinear co-ordinates, 120, 365 
of polarization, 143 
theorem, 100, 347 


Doublet, electrical, 17 


E; see Electrostatic intensity or Electric 
field strength 

Effective position, of charge, in electro- 
statics, 22 


Electric displacement, 319 


Electric field strength; see also Electric 
intensity 


Electric field strength, electrostatics; see 

Electrostatic intenstey 
general case, 259 
units for, 318, 369 

induction, 167 

intensity, electrostatics, 10; see also 
Electrostatic intensity 
arbitrarily moving point charge, 317 
doublet, 18 
general case, 259 
oscillating dipole, 312 
relatively stationary char, 
uniformly moving point char; 

extended charge, 302 
vector; see Electric intensity 


s, 297 
, 297 


_Electrodes, circular, 239 


point, 238 
spherical, 241 
surface, 236 
Electromagnetic electric intensity; see 
Electric intensity 
energy, 266, 269 
field; see F ield 
force, 260, 271 
magnetic ‘intensity; see Magnetic in- 
tensity 
mass, 306 
momentum, 272, 276 
deformable charge, 305 
rigid charge, 303 
uniformly moving charge, 303 
potentials, scalar, 280, 285, 291 
vector, 279, 285, 292 
units, 369; see also Entity in question 
Electromotive force, 254 
Electron, 4, 304 


Electrostatic characteristics, of a body, 
67 
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Electrostatic energy, internal, 11 
mutual, 5, 8, 30, 62, 64, 157 
volume density of, 162 

Electrostatic equilibrium, 87 

Electrostatic force, charge and complex, 
15 


constitutive, 140 
normal value, 141 
due to doublet, 18 
expressed as nabla, 10 
on body, 64 
on charge, 8, 80, 87, 88, 140 
on interior charge, 79-88, 140-42 
two complexes, 18 
Electrostatic eRe 10 
refraction of, 1 
units, 163, 380 
E*; 81, 86 
Electrostatic potential, 11, 46, 53, 72, 89 
additive property, 105 
behavior at infinity, 99 
conditions on, 100, 146 
continuity of, 97, 98, 143, 144, 145 
derivatives of, 63 
differential equation for, 96, 143 
due to any body, 38, 40-46 
charged sphere, 121 
complex, 16, 25, 26, 40 
dielectric, 142, 153 
ellipsoid, 126 
non-neighboring charges, 81, 84 
spherical shells, 123 
surface charge, 97, 98 
polarization, 90, 91 
uniformly polarized dielectric, 153 
group, 80 
logarithmic, 134 
multiplicative property, 104 
uniqueness of, 100, 146 
units for, 163, 369 
Electrostatic problem, 100, 146 
uniqueness of, 100, 146 
Electrostatic torque, on a complex, 18 
on a body, 67 
Electrostatic unit, of charge, etc.; see 
Charge, ete. 
Ellipsoidal co-ordinates, 126 
* conductor, 126 
dielectric, 155 
Energy, electromagnetic; see Electro- 
magnetic energy 
electrostatic; see Electrostatic energy 
flux; see Poynting vector 
localized, 266 
magnetostatic; see Magnetostatic en- 
ergy 
Equation of connection, between po- 
tentials, 280 
of continuity, 261 


Equilibrium; see Electrostatic equi- 
ibrium 


Equivalence, of various densities, 56, 59, 
67 


Essential electrostatic characteristics, 67 


Examples, illustrating meaning of densi- 
ties, 54-59 


Factor, depolarizing; see Depolarizing 
factor 


Faraday’s law of induction, 261 
Ferromagnetic bodies, 221 
Field, arbitrarily moving point charge, 


316 
doublet, 18 
oscillating dipole, 312 
point charge, 10 
relatively stationary charges, 297 
state of, 256 
uniformly moving extended charge, 
300 
point charge, 297 

Field equations, 254, 260 
in ¢.g.s. units, 319, 320 
in ¢.g.s. electromagnetic units, 321 
in rational electromagnetic units, 321 
in terms of Maxwell’s vectors, 319 
sinusoidal dependence on time, 264 
solution for free space, 279 
within matter, 262, 263 

Field strength; see Electric intensity and 
magnetic intensity 

Field vectors, choice of, 327 

Fields, vector; see Vector fields 


Force, electromotive; see Electromotive 
force 
electrostatic; see Electrostatic force 
equation, general case, 260, 271 
magnetostatic; see Magnetostatic force 
Flux, total normal, 119 
Fundamental law, of electrostatics, 3 
of magnetostatics, 173, 184 


Gauss’s theorem, 102 
Green’s theorem, 100, 348 
Group potential, 80 


H, 219 
Hertzian oscillator, 310 


lmages, method of, 109, 110 
dielectrics, 148 
intersecting planes, 111, 112 
possible problems, 114, 115 
sphere, 112 
two spheres, 115 

Induced charge, 106, 126 
intensity, 255-58 
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Induction, electric, 167 
Infinity, behavior at, of electrostatic po- 
tential, 99 
of magnetostatic potential, 207 
Inherent polarization; see Polarization 


Integral transformations; see Trans- 
formations 

Integrals, line; see Line integrals 

Intensity, electric or electromagnetic; see 
Electric intensity 
induced; see Induced intensity 
magnetic or electromagnetic; see Mag- 

netic intensity 
Intrinsic polarization; see Polarization 


Isotropic atom, 24 


Laplace’s equation, 94, 95, 96, 100, 101, 
104, 105, 106, 109, 121, 122, 129, 135, 
137, 148, 146, 150, 151, 201, 222, 235 
236, 238, 239, 240, 242 


Legendre polynomial, 15, 151, 225, 229 
Limits, for derivatives of intensity. 20 
for intensity due to complex, 20 


Line integrals, 342 
Localized energy, 266 
Logarithmic potential, 134 


Longitudinal mass, 306 
Abraham electron, 307 
Lorentz electron, 307 


Lorentz electron, 304 


Magnetic field strength; see Magnetic 
intensity 
Magnetic field strength, magnetostatics. 
see Magnetostatic intensity 
general case, 260 
units for, 318, 369 
intensity, magnetostatics: see Mag- 
netostatic intensity 
arbitrarily moving point charge, 316 
general case, 260 
oscillating dipole, 312 
relatively stationary charges, 296 
uniformly moving extended charge. 
7 302 
point charge, 298 
permeability; see Permeability 
vector; see Magnetic intensity 


Magnetization, curl of, 221 
of a complex, 188 
relation to B, 220 
surface density of, 198 
units for, 319, 369 
volume density of, 191, 193 


Magnetostatic energy, 219 
force, on a body, 218 
on a charge, 185 
on a complex, 217 
on an interior charge, 202 
intensity, 185 
B*, 202, 206 
conditions on, 213 
continuity of, 212 
due to linear currents, 199 
volume currents, 199 
units for, 318. 369 
potential, 185 
behavior at infinity, 207 
conditions on. 208 
curl of, 200 
differential equation for, 206, 222 
divergence of, 200 
due to body, 191, 194 
complex, 187 
interior points, 201 
uniqueness, 207 
units for, 318, 369 
problem, 207, 208 
torque, on a body, 218 
on a complex, 217 
Mass, electromagnetic; see Electromag- 
netic mass 


Mass, rest, 307 
Mathematical Appendix, 329 


Maxwell field equations; see Field equa- 
tions 


Maxwell stresses, 272 
anisotropic medium, 275 
limitations on, 274 


Maxwell term, in field equations, 260 
Method of images; see Images 
Moment of polarization, 17 
Momentum, electromagnetic, 272, 276 


Motion, of charge, 174 
fundamental law, 309 


Multiplication, of vectors, 332 


Mutual electrostatic energy; see Electro- 
static energy 


Nabla, 8, 121, 335, 346, 367 
Nabla square, 121, 346, 367 
of a vector, 367 
see also Laplace’s equation and Pois- 
son’s equation 
Normal flux, total; see Flux 


Oblate spheroid; see Spheroid 

Oersted, 175 

Ohm’s Law, 232, 234 

Orthogonal curvilinear co-ordinates, 117 
Oscillating dipole; see Dipole 
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Paramagnetic bodies, 221 
Partial integration, 347 
Permeability, magnetic, 221 
units for, 231, 369 
Plane polarized light, 313 
Poisson’s equation, 68, 96, 121, 137, 206, 
207, 208, 215, 221, 225, 228, 247, 353, 
357, 359, 363, 364, 365, 368 
Polarization, 17, 32 
axis of, 17 
induced, 24 
inherent, 24, 89 
of complex, 16, 22, 25 
of conductor, 87 
of dielectric, ellipsoid, 155 
in constant field, 150 
sphere, 151 
when polarized uniformly, 153 
of isotropic atom, 24 
moment of, 17 
relation of, to E, 142 
surface, 51, 52, 89-91 
super, 33 
units for, 163, 318, 369 
volume density of, 37, 38, 49 
Polynomial, Legendre; see Legendre 
Position, effective; see Effective position 
Potential, convection, 300 
electrostatic; see Electrostatic 
electromagnetic; see Electromagnetic 
logarithmic, 134 : 
magnetostatic; see Magnetostatic 
scalar, for steady currents, 235 
see also Electrostatic and Electro- 
magnetic : 
vector; see Magnetostatic and Electro- 
magnetic 
Poynting vector, 266 
ue to oscillator, 313 _ 
due to uniformly moving charge, 303 
Practical units; see Units 
Pressure, radiation, 277 


Product, scalar; see Scalar 
vector; see Vector 


Prolate spheroid; see Spheroid 


Radiation damping, 315 

Radiation pressure, 277 

Rational unit, 4, 369; see also Entity in 
question 

Ain Sil theorem, for electrostatics, 


Refraction of intensity vector, 164 

Regularity, statistical; see Statistical 
regularity 

Regularity at infinity, 99, 207 


Relativity, 324 
Resistance, of half-space, 241 
of infinite conductor, 241 
of two half-spaces, 242, 244 
of wire, 234 
Resistivity, 245 
unit of, 245 
Rest mass, 307 
Retarded values, 283 
potentials, 285 
Rod, charged, 133 
Rotating conducting sphere, in magnetic 
field, 222 
dielectric sphere, in magnetic field, 227 


Scalar magnitudes, 330 
-point function, 334 
potential; see Electrostatic and Elec- 
magnetic 
product, 332, 345 
Shells; see Cylindrical and Spherical 
Solenoidal vector, 353, 364 
Specific inductive capacity; see Dielectric 
constant 
Sphere, charged, 121 
conducting, in constant field, 166 
5; see 6-Sphere 
dielectric, 151 
rotating; see Rotating 
see also Images 
Spherical shells, concentric, 123 
Spheroid, oblate, 132, 304 
prolate, 132, 304 
Spreading method, 34-37 
State, steady; see Steady state 
Statistical nature, of electrostatics, 29 
Statistical regularity, of charge, 45 
of polarization, 44 
of potential, 63 
of volume densities, 46 
Steady state, 171 
Stokes’s theorem, 181, 349 
Stresses, Maxwell, 272 
Superposition, electrostatic law of, 5 
Surface density, of charge, etc.; see 
Charge, ete. 


Torque; see Electrostatic torque or 
agnetostatic torque 


Total normal flux; see Flux 
Transformations, integral, 347 


Transverse mass, 306 
for Lorentz electron, 307 
for Abraham electron, 307 
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Uniformly moving extended charge, 300 potential; sce Magnetostatic and Elec- 
point charge, 297 tromagnetic 

Uniformly polarized dielectric, 153 pr Sa aa 

Uniqueness, 100, 104, 146, 207, 262 unit, 332 

Unit vectors, 332 Velocity, of moving charge density, 194 

Units, 369; see also Entity in question Volume cells; see Cells 


Volume densities; see Entity in question 
Vector, addition of, 330 


components of, 330 Wave-equation, 281 
definition of, 330 solution of, 282 
fields, 352 Wave zone field, of oscillator, 312 


multiplication of, 332 Wire to earth, capacity; see Capacity 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH 
FORMULAE AND CURVES 


by Eugene Jahnke and Fritz Emde 


This new edition of Jahnke and Emde’s TABLES OF FUNCTIONS con- 
tains corrections of 396 tabular errors detected in the preceding edi- 
tion, and a supplementary bibliography of 43 titles. Also added is 
an exhaustive 76-page appendix of tables and formulae of element- 
ary functions. This appendix does not appear in other American edi- 
tions of Jahnke and Emde. Hundreds of reliefs of functions give a 
helpful picture of functional relations. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS. 1. Sine, cosine, and logarithmic integral. 2. Fac- 
torial function. 3. Error integral and related functions. 4. Theta-func- 
tions. 5. Elliptic integrals. 6. Elliptic functions. 7. Legendre functions. 
8. Bessel functions. 9. The Riemann-Zeta function. 10. Confluent hyper- 
geometric functions. 11. Mathieu functions. 12. Some often used con- 
stants. 13. Table of powers. 14. Auxiliary tables for computation with 
complex numbers. 15. Cubic equations. 16. Elementary transcendental 
equations. 17. Exponential function. 18. Planck's radiation function. 
19. Source functions of heat conduction. 20. The hyperbolic functions. 
21. Circular and hyperbolic functions of a complex variable. Biblio- 
graphy and supplementary bibliography. Indexed. 


Fourth revised edition. 212 figures. 400pp. (Text in both English and 
German.) 5% x 8. 


“There is hardly ‘any single volume which could be more useful to 
the general applied mathematician and the mathematical physicist 
than this remarkable work of Jahnke and Emde,’’ BULLETIN, NATION- 
AL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


“Most physicists probably know the tables of Jahnke and Emde, in 
which many of us look for those out-of-the-way functions for which 
we know no other source,’ SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING SERVICE LTD. 


$133 Paperbound $2.00 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS 
by Max Born 


This is an expanded version of a famous address given by Max Born, 
Nobel Prize winner, at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1943. 
It examines the nature of experiment and theory in theoretical physics, 
discussing conflicting opinions as to their relative values, weight, 
claims. It then analyzes in detail the two types of theoretical scientific 
advance — synthetic and analytical — showing that each is really 
based firmly upon experimental data. 


Dr. Born also offers careful analyses of actual theoretical and mathe- 
matical advances made by the great physicists and mathematical 
physicists of our day: Einstein, Heisenberg, Bohr, Planck, Dirac, and 
others. These analyses are not mere inference (as might be the case 
with a historian standing outside the field of physics), but are 
analytical narrative, with scientific background, of the actual idea- 
flights as they occurred, as witnessed by a participant. A special 
discussion then follows of the a priori theories of Eddington and 
Milne, in which each is examined in terms of validity of scientific 
method. 


This modern classic is invaluable to anyone interested in either theo- 
retical physics in its widest application, or in scientific method, the 
psychological logic of science, or the creative process in science. 


AApp. 5% x 8. $308 Paperbound 60¢ 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS 
OF THOUGHT 


by George Boole 


George Boole was one of the greatest mathematicians of the 19th 
century, and one of the most influential thinkers of all time. Not 
only did he make important contributions to differential equations 
and calculus of finite differences, he also was the discoverer of 
invariants, and the founder of modern symbolic logic. According 
to Bertrand Russell, “Pure mathematics was discovered by George 
Boole in his work published in 1854.” 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT is the first exten- 
sive statement of the modern view that mathematics is a pure 
deductive science that can be applied to various situations. Boole 
first showed how classical logic could be treated with algebraic 
terminology and operations, and then proceeded to a general sym- 
bolic method of logical inference; he also attempted to devise a 
calculus of probabilities which could be applied to situations 
hitherto considered beyond investigation. 


The enormous range of this work can be seen from chapter head- 
ings: Nature and Design of This Work; Signs and Their Laws; Deriva- 
tion of Laws; Division of Propositions; Principles of Symbolical 
Reasoning; Interpretation; Elimination; Reduction; Methods of Abbre- 
viation; Conditions of a Perfect Method; Secondary Propositions; 
Methods in Secondary Propositions; Clarke and Spinoza; Analysis; 
Aristotelian Logic; Theory of Probabilities; General Method in Prob- 
abilities; Elementary Illustrations; Statistical Conditions; Problems 
on Causes; Probability of Judgments; Constitution of the Intellect. 
This last chapter, Constitution of the Intellect, is a very significant 
analysis of the psychology of discovery and scientific method. 


“A classic of pure mathematics and symbolic logic . . . the pub- 
lisher is to be thanked for making it available,” SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. 


Unabridged reproduction of 1854 edition, with corrections made in 
the text. xviii + 424pp. 5% x 8. $28 Paperbound $1.95 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF 
MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 


by A. G. Webster 


Still one of the most important treatises on partial differential equa- 
tions in any language, this comprehensive work by one of America’s 
greatest mathematical physicists covers the basic method, theory and 
application of partial differential equations. There are clear and full 
chapters on 


Fourier series 

integral equations 

elliptic equations 

spherical, cylindrical, ellipsoidal harmonics 
Cauchy’s method 

boundary problems 

method of Riemann-Volterra 

and many other topics 


This is a book complete in itself, developing fully the needed theory 
and application of every important field. 


vibration 
elasticity 
potential theory 
theory of sound 
wave propagation 
heat conduction 
and others 


Professor Webster's work is a keystone book in the library of every 
mature physicist, mathematical physicist, mathematician, and research 
engineer. It can also serve as an introduction and supplementary text 
for the student. 


Edited by Samuel J. Plimpton. Second corrected edition. 97 illustra- 
tions. vii + 440pp. 5% x 8. 
$263 Paperbound $2.00 


TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM 
OF RIGID BODIES (Advanced Part) 


by Edward John Routh 


This is an unabridged republication of the 6th revised edition of a 
standard work on the fundamentals of dynamics. It provides a full 
coverage of basic theorems, motions and forces, and applications of 
calculus to dynamics studies. It is especially valuable for its full dem- 
onstrations and analyses, and contains much material that has not 
been duplicated in more recent texts: application of the calculus of 
finite differences to the dynamics of rigid bodies. It is highly concrete 
and practical, with hundreds of applied situations and hundreds of full 
demonstrations. More than 400 problems are provided for the student 
to work out; in most cases instructions are provided for solution. A 
brilliant section on the calculus of variations is of special interest. 


“Expert handling and masterly presentation give this book its value,”’ 
AUSTRALIAN ENGINEER. ‘‘A profusion of individual problems and 
methods, such as is seldom treated so extensively and so basically,” 
FACULTE DES SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL. ‘‘Much of its 
material has never been duplicated, of great value,’’” AERO DIGEST. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS. Chapters cover Moving axes and relative motion. 
Oscillations about equilibrium. Oscillations about a state of motion. 
Motion of a body under no forces. Motion of a body under any forces. 
Nature of motion given by linear equations, conditions of stability. 
Free and forced vibrations. Determination of constants of integration 
in terms of initial conditions. Calculus of finite differences. Calculus 
of variations. Procession and nutation. Motion of the moon about its 
center. Motion of a string or chain. Motion of a membrane. 


Index. 64 figures. xiv + 484pp. 5% x 8. 
$229 Paperbound $2.35 


THE THEORY OF SOUND 
by Lord Rayleigh 


This major work of the Nobel Laureate and great 19th century 
physicist is a standard compendium of classical physics which has 
served generations of acousticians, physicists, mathematical physicists 
as the standard coverage of all aspects of sound, both experimental 
and theoretical. 


It both sums up previous research and offers original contributions 
by Lord Rayleigh. It is not only a reference book; it is also a work 
of great practical utility for all persons concerned with scientific 
aspects of sound. 


“An outstanding treatise,’’ Review of Scientific Instruments 
“Astonishing how this treatise . . . still retains a place of 


” 


preeminence in modern acoustical literature,’ Electronics 


Industry. 


Partial contents. Volume |. Harmonic vibrations. Systems with 1 de- 
gree of freedom. Vibrating systems in general. Transverse vibrations 
of strings. Longitudinal, torsional vibration of bars. Vibration of 
membranes, plates. Curved shells, plates. Electrical vibrations. Vol- 
ume Il. Aerial vibrations. Vibrations in tubes. Reflection, refraction 
of plane waves. General equations. Theory of resonators. Laplace's 
functions and acoustics. Spherical sheets of air. Vibration of solid 
bodies. Facts and theories of audition. 


Historical introduction by R. B. Lindsay, Brown University. Bibli- 
ography. 3 appendixes. 97 figures. Total of 1042pp. 


2 volume set, paperbound, the set $3.90 


“Thorough and yet not overdetailed. Unreservedly recommended,” 
NATURE (London). 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS 
by Robert Bruce Lindsay and Henry Margenau 


A bridge between semipopular works for the general reader and 
technical treatises written for specialists, this excellent work dis- 
cusses the foundation ideas and background of modern physics. It 
is not a text on theoretical physics, but a discussion of the methods 
of physical description and construction of theory. It is especially 
valuable for the physicist with a background in elementary calculus 
who is interested in the ideas which give meaning to the data and 
tools of modern physics. 


Contents include a thorough discussion of theory, data, symbolism, 
mathematical equations; space and time in physics, foundations of 
mechanics; probability and its application; the statistical point of 
view; the physics and continua; the electron theory and special rela- 
tivity; the general theory of relativity; quantum mechanics; the 
problem of causality. 


Unabridged, newly corrected edition. New listing of recommended 
readings. 35 illustrations. xi + 537pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound $2.45 


WAVE PROPAGATION IN 
PERIODIC STRUCTURES 


by Léon Brillouin 


This is a modern classic on the mathematical physics of wave propa- 
gation. It covers a wide range of problems having a common mathe- 
matical background, ranging from solid state physics to propagation 
along electric lines, X-rays, rest rays, certain optical reflections, elec- 
trical engineering, and wave mechanics of the spinning electron. 


It deals with a general method and its application. It covers one 
dimensional lattices and electric wave filters; complicated one-dimen- 
sional lattices and electrical analogues; energy velocity, flow, and 
characteristic impedance; two dimensional lattices, and zones; three 
dimensional lattices, and Brillouin zones, with rationalizations of 
systems of forbidden and permitted energy; Mathieu’s equation, 
Hill’s equation, Mathieu’s functions, matrices, and propagation of 
waves along an electric line; and continuous electric lines. The mathe- 
matical physics of the transistor and similar semiconductor devices 
is considered. 


Treatment in this book is outstandingly clear. It is a most useful 
book for intermediate, advanced students, research workers, 
teachers, and others concerned with many aspects of mathematical 
physics. 


“Basic reading,” JOURNAL, ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY. “Remarkable 
that so much ground has been covered with a comparatively simple 
technique,” SCIENCE PROGRESS. “Delightfully written. The author 
does not shrink from repeating a formula which has been derived 
before, so as to save the reader from turning over pages. He never 
says ‘It is easy to prove,’ as many writers do, but he gives the proof 
clearly and simply. It is a book not only for instruction, but also for 
enjoyment,” MAX BORN, Nobel Laureate. 


Index. Bibliography. 131 illustrations. xii + 255pp. 5% x 8. 
S34 Paperbound $1.85 


VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS 
by G. E. Hay 


First published in 1953, this is a simple clear introduction to 
classical vector and tensor analysis for students of engineering and 
mathematical physics. It is unusual for its appreciation of the prob- 
lems which beset the beginning student, and its capable resolution 
of these problems. 


Emphasis is upon vectors, with chapters discussing elementary vector 
operations, up to moments of vectors, linear vector differential 
equations; applications to plane, solid analytic and differential 
geometry; mechanics, with special reference to motion of a particle 
and of a system of particles; partial differentiation, with operator 
del and other operators; integration, with Green’s theorem, Stokes’s 
theory, irrotational and solenoidal vectors. Most important features 
of classical tensor analysis are also presented, with information on 
transformation of coordinates, contravariant and covariant tensors, 
metric tensors, conjugate tensors, geodesics, oriented Cartesian 
tensors, Christoffel symbols, and applications. 


Many examples are worked in the text, while more than 200 prob- 
lems are presented at the ends of chapters. 


“Remarkably comprehensive, concise, and clear,” INDUSTRIAL 
LABORATORIES. “A useful addition to the library on the subject,” 
ELECTRONICS. “Considered as a condensed text in the classical 
manner, the book can well be recommended,” NATURE (London). 


66 figures. viii + 193pp. 5% x 8. S109 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
FOURIER’S SERIES AND INTEGRALS 


by H. S. Carslaw 


As an introductory explanation of the theory of Fourier’s series, this clear, 
detailed text has long been recognized as outstanding. This third revised 
edition contains tests for uniform convergence of series; a thorough treat- 
ment of term by term integration and the Second Theorem of Mean Value; 
enlarged sets of examples on Infinite Series and Integrals; and a section 
dealing with the Riemann-Lebesgue Theorem and its consequences. An 
appendix compares the Lebesgue Definite Integral with the classical 
-Riemann Integral. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction. Rational and irrational numbers. In- 
finite sequences and series. Functions of single variable. Limits and con- 
tinuity. Definite integral. Theory of infinite series, whose terms are functions 
of a single variable. Definite integrals containing an arbitrary parameter. 
Fourier’s series, Nature of convergence of Fourier’s series and some proper- 
ties of Fourier’s constants. Approximation curves and Gibbs phenomenon 
in Fourier’s series. Fourier’s integrals. Appendices: Practical harmonic 
analysis and periodogram analysis; Lebesgue’s theory of the definite 
integral. 


“For the serious student of mathematical physics, anxious to have a firm 
grasp of Fourier theory as far as the Riemann integral will serve, Carslaw 
is still unsurpassed,” MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


Bibliography. Index. 39 figures. 96 examples for students. xiii + 368pp. 
5% x 8. 
$48 Paperbound $1.95 


A PHILOSOPHIC ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES 


by Pierre Simon, Marquis de Laplace 


A classic of science, this famous essay was written as a semipopular 
introduction to Laplace’s monumental Théorie Analytique des Proba- 
bilités. Parts of it are transpositions of sections of the larger work 
into less technical language. 


Without recourse to higher mathematics, it will acquaint the lay 
reader with concepts and uses of probability theory; it will also offer 
the skilled mathematician the stimulus of seeing how a great scientist 
expressed complex ideas in simple terms. It is of especial interest 
today as an application of mathematical techniques to problems in 
social sciences and biological sciences. 


Laplace has been called the Newton of France, and is generally 
recognized as the founder of the modern phase of probability theory. 
It was his aim to apply the principles and general results of his 
theory to “the most important questions of life, which are, in effect, 
for the most part, problems in probability.” In this essay he demon- 
strates the application of probability to games of chance, physics, 
reliability of witnesses, astronomy, insurance, democratic govern- 
ment, and many other fields. 


“Laplace’s essay reduces even elementary mathematics to a mini- 
mum, ... yet acquaints the reader with the concepts and uses of 
probability,“ SKY AND TELESCOPE. “Should be widely read,” 
MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. “Possesses great interest,” QUARTERLY 
REVIEW OF BIOLOGY. 


Translated from the 6th French edition by F. W. Truscott and F. L. 
Emory. Introduction by E. T. Bell. viii + 196 pp. 5% x 8. 


$166 Paperbound $1.25 


ALMOST PERIODIC FUNCTIONS 
by A. S. Besicovitch 


This important summary by a well-known mathematician covers the 
theory of almost periodic functions created by Harold Bohr. It 
examines Bohr’s own work, as well as newer, shorter, and more 
elementary proofs than Bohr’s, and also demonstrates extensions of 
the theory beyond the class of uniformly continuous functions to 
which Bohr’s work was limited. The contributions of Wiener, Weyl, 
de la Vallée Poussin, Stepanoff, and Bochner are examined, while 
the author’s own work on the piecewise continuous case is also 
included. 


The first portion of this book establishes basic theorems of uni- 
formly a.p. functions, including Bohr’s original work, and de la 
Vallée Poussin’s ingenious short proof based on classical theory of 
purely periodic functions. It considers such matters as summation 
of Fourier series of u.a.p. functions by partial sums, the Bochner- 
Fejer summation of u.a.p. functions, particular cases of Fourier series, 
and u.a.p. functions of two variables. 


The second portion of this work covers generalizations and exten- 
sions of the original theory, discussing relaxation of continuity 
restrictions, auxiliary theorems and formulae, the Parseval equation 
and the Riesc-Fischer theorem, and similar matters. The third chapter 
discusses analytic a.p. functions, including results in the location of 
singularities, behavior at infinity, and convergence of series. It 
opens a way to study a wide class of trigonometric series of the 
general type and of exponential series (Dirichlet series). 


“For those interested in the concrete and calculational aspects of 
theory,” APPLIED MECHANICS REVIEW. “”A clear, concise, reason- 
ably self-contained treatment of theory fundamentals,” DESIGN 
NEWS. 


Bibliography. xiii + 180pp. 5% x 8. 
$18 Paperbound $1.75 


DOVER BOOKS ON SCIENCE 
BOOKS THAT EXPLAIN SCIENCE 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William Bragg. Christmas lectures delivered at the 
Royal Society by Nobel laureate. Why a spinning ball travels in a curved track; how uranium 
is transmuted to lead, etc. Partial contents: atoms, gases, liquids, crystals, metals etc. No 
scientific background needed; wonderful for intelligent high school student. 32pp. of photos, 
57 figures. xii + 232pp. 5%, x 8. T3] Paperbound $1.35 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. Why is falling snow 
sometimes black? What causes mirages, the fata morgana, multiple suns and moons in the sky; 
how are shadows formed? Prof. Minnaert of the University of Utrecht answers these and similar 
questions in optics, light, colour, for non-specialists. Particularly valuable to nature, science 
students, painters, photographers. Translated by H. M. Kremer-Priest, K. Jay. 202 illustrations, 
including 42 photos. xvi + 362pp. 5%, x 8. T196 Paperbound $1.95 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. New enlarged version of this remarkably readable account by ~ 
a Noble laureate. Moving from subatomic particles to universe, the author explains in very simple 
terms the latest theories of wave mechanics. Partial contents: air and its relatives, electrons & ions, 
waves & particles, electronic structure of the atom, nuclear physics. Nearly 600 illustrations, 
including 7 animated sequences. 325pp. 6x 9. T412 Paperbound $2.00 


MATTER & LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, L. de Broglie. Non-technical papers by a Nobel laureate 
explain electromagnetic theory, relativity, matter, light and radiation, wave mechanics, quantum 
physics, philosophy of science. Einstein, Planck, Bohr, others explained so easily that no 
mathematical training is needed for all but 2 of the 21 chapters. Unabridged. Index. 300pp. 
5% x 8. T35 Paperbound $1.75 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES, W. K. Clifford. Introduction by James Newman, 
edited by Karl Pearson. For 70 years this has been a guide to classical scientific and mathematical 
thought. Explains with unusual clarity basic concepts, such as extension of meaning of symbols, 
characteristics of surface boundaries, properties of plane figures, vectors, Cartesian method of 
determining position, etc. Long preface by Bertrand Russell. Bibliography of Clifford. Corrected, 
130 diagrams redrawn. 249pp. 5% x 8. T61 Paperbound $1.60 


THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’Abro. Einstein's 
special and general theories of relativity, with their historical implications, are analyzed in non- 
technical terms. Excellent accounts of the contributions of Newton, Riemann, Weyl, Planck, 
Eddington, Maxwell, Lorentz and others are treated in terms of space and time, equations of 
electromagnetics, finiteness of the universe, methodology of science. 21 diagrams. 482pp. 
5%, x 8. T2 Paperbound $2.00 


WHAT IS SCIENCE, Norman Campbell. This excellent introduction explains scientific method, role 
of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science & nature, laws 
of science, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement & numerical laws, applications 
of science. 192pp. 5% x 8. $43 Paperbound $1.25 


THE RISE OF THE NEW PHYSICS, A. d’Abro. A half-million word exposition, formerly titled 
THE DECLINE OF MECHANISM, for readers not versed in higher mathematics. The only thorough 
explanation, in everyday language, of the central core of modern mathematical physical theory, 
treating both classical and modern theoretical physics, and presenting in terms almost anyone 
can understand the equivalent of 5 years of ‘study of mathematical physics. Scientifically im- 
peccable coverage of mathematical-physical thought from the Newtonian system up through the 
electronic theories of Dirac and Heisenberg and Fermi's statistics. Combines both history and 
exposition; provides a broad yet unified and detailed view, with constant comparison of clas- 
sical and modern views on phenomena and theories. ‘‘A must for anyone doing serious study 
in the physical sciences,"" JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘Extraordinary faculty . . . 
to explain ideas and theories of theoretical physics in the language of daily life,'' ISIS. Indexed. 
97 illustrations. ix + 982pp. 5% x 8. T3 Volume 1, Paperbound $2.00 


T4 Volume 2, Paperbound $2.00 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. L. E. Dreyer. (Formerly A HISTORY 
OF PLANETARY SYSTEMS FROM THALES TO KEPLER.) This is the only work in English to give 
the complete history of man’s cosmological views from prehistoric times to Kepler and Newton. 
Partial contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Greeks. Homocentric spheres of Eu- 
doxus, Epicycies. Ptolemaic system, medieval cosmology. Copernicus. Kepler, etc. Revised, 
foreword by W. H. Stahl. New bibliography. xvii + 430pp. 5% x 8. $79 Paperbound $1.98 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, J. Hadamard. Where do 
ideas come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathe- 
matical reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the methods used by Einstein, 
Poincaré, Galton, Riemann. How can these techniques be applied by others? Hadamard, one 
of the world’s leading mathematicians, discusses these and other questions. xiii ++ 145pp. 
5% x 8. T107 Paperbound $1.25 


SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Well-known classic of science still 
unsurpassed for lucid, accurate, delightful exposition. How quasi-rigidity is induced in flexible 
and fluid bodies by rapid motion; why gyrostat falls, top rises; nature and effect on climatic 
conditions of earth’s precessional movement; effect of internal fluidity on rotating bodies, etc. 
Appendixes describe practical uses to which gyroscopes have been put in ships, compasses, 
monorail transportation. 62 figures. 128pp. 5%, x 8. T416 Paperbound $1.00 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. Struik. Lucid study of development of mathematical 
ideas, techniques, from Ancient Near East, Greece, Islamic science, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
modern times. Important mathematicians are described in detail. Treatment is not anecdotal, 
but analytical development of ideas. ‘“'Rich in content, thoughtful ‘in interpretation’’ U. S. 
QUARTERLY BOOKLIST. Non-technical; no mathematical training needed. Index. 60 illustrations, 
including Egyptian papyri, Greek mss., portraits of 31 eminent mathematicians, Bibliography. 
2nd edition. xix + 299pp. 5% x 8. $255 Paperbound $1.75 


FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Analyzing basic problems in the overlap area 
between mathematics and philosophy, Nobel laureate Russell examines the nature of geometrical 
knowledge, the nature of geometry, and the application of geometry to space. It covers the 
history of non-Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry—especially Kant— 
projective and metrical geometry. This is most interesting as the solution offered in 1897 by a 
great mind to a problem still current. New introduction by Prof. Morris Kline of N. Y. University. 
xii + 201pp. 5% x 8. §232 Clothbound $3.25 

§233 Paperbound $1.60 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY, P. W. Bridgman. Here is how modern physics looks to a 
highly unorthodox physicist—a Nobel laureate. Pointing out many absurdities of science, and 
demonstrating the inadequacies of various physical theories, Dr. Bridgman weighs and analyzes 
the contributions of Einstein, Bohr, Newton, Heisenberg, and many others. This is a non- 
technical consideration of the correlation of science and reality. Index. xi + 138pp. 5% x 8. 

$33 Paperbound $1.25 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature and 
value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus analytical sci- 
entific advances are analyzed in the work of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, Eddington, 
Milne, and others by a fellow participant. 44pp. 5% x 8. S308 Paperbound 60c 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS & THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
George Sarton. Scientific method & philosophy in 2 scholarly fields. Defines duty of historian 
of math provides especially useful bibliography with best available biographies of modern 
mathematicians, editions of their collected works, correspondence. Shows that combination of 
history & science will aid scholar in understanding science today. Bibliography includes best 
known treatises on historical methods. 200-item critically evaluated bibliography. Index. 10 
illustrations. 2 volumes bound as one. 113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. T240 Paperbound $1.25 
SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincaré. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, experi- 
ment, idea-germination—the intellectual processes by which discoveries come into being. Most 
significant and most interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters cover 
selection of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics and logic; Whitehead, Russell, 
Cantor; the new mechanics, etc. 288pp. 5% x 8. $222 Paperbound $1.25 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincaré. Creative psychology in science. How such concepts 
as number, magnitude, space, force, classical mechanics were developed, and how the modern 
scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern physics. Introduction 
by Sir James Larmor. ‘‘Few mathematicians have had the breadth of vision of Poincaré, and 
none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,’’ E. T. Bell. Index. 272pp. 5% x 8. 

$221 Paperbound $1.25 


FOUNDAIIONS OF PHYSICS, R. B. Lindsay & H. Margenav. Excellent bridge between semi- 
popular works & technical treatises. A discussion of methods of physical description, construction 
of theory; valuable for physicist with elementary calculus who is interested in ideas that give 
meaning to data, tools of modern physics. Contents include symbolism, mathematical equations; 
space & time; foundations of mechanics; probability; physics & continua; electron theory; special 


& general relativity; quantum mechanics; causality. ‘‘Thorough and yet not overdetailed. Unre- 
servedly recommended,'' NATURE (London). Unabridged, corrected edition. List of recommended 
readings. 35 illustrations. xi + 537pp. 5% x 8. $377 Paperbound $2.45 


CLASSICS OF SCIENCE 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Thomas Heath. Definitive edition 
of one of the very greatest classics of Western world. Complete English translation of Heiberg 
text, together with spurious Book XIV. Detailed 150-page introduction discussing aspects of 
Greek and medieval mathematics. Euclid, texts, commentators, etc. Paralleling the text is an 
elaborate critical apparatus analyzing each definition, proposition, postulate, covering textual 
matters, mathematical analysis, commentators of all times, refutations, supports, extrapolations, 
etc. This is the full EUCLID. Unabridged reproduction of Cambridge U. 2nd edition. 3 volumes. 
Total of 995 figures, 1426pp. 5%, x 8. S88,89,90 3 volume set, paperbound $6.00 


OPTICKS, Sir Isaac Newton. In its discussions of light, reflection, color, refraction, theories of 
wave and corpuscular theories of light, this work is packed with scores of insights and dis- 
coveries. In its precise and practical discussion of construction of optical apparatus, contemporary 
understandings of phenomena it is truly fascinating to modern physicists, astronomers, mathe- 
maticians. Foreword by Albert Einstein. Preface by |. B. Cohen of Harvard University. 7 pages 
of portraits, facsimile pages, letters, atc. cxvi + 414pp. 5% x 8. $205 Paperbound $2.00 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, A. Einstein, H. Lorentz, M. Minkowski, H. Weyl. These are the 
11 basic papers that founded the general and special theories of relativity, all translated into 
English. Two papers by Lorentz on the Michelson experiment, electromagnetic phenomena. 
Minkowski'’s SPACE & TIME, and Weyl’s GRAVITATION & ELECTRICITY. 7 epoch-making papers 
by Einstein: ELECTROMAGNETICS OF MOVING BODIES, INFLUENCE OF GRAVITATION IN PROP- 
AGATION OF LIGHT, COSMOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS, GENERAL THEORY, and 3 others. 7 
diagrams. Special notes by A. Sommerfeld. 224pp. 5% x 8. S81 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, Joseph Fourier. This book, which revolutionized mathe- 
matical physics, is listed in the Great Books program, and many other listings of great books. 
It has been used with profit by generations of mathematicians and physicists who are interested 
in either heat or in the application of the Fourier integral. Covers cause and reflections of rays 
of heat, radiant heating, heating of closed spcices, use of trigonometric series in the theory of 
heat, Fourier integral, etc. Translated by Alexander Freeman. 20 figures. xxii ++ 466pp. 
54%, x 8. S93 Paperbound $2.00 


THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES, edited by T. L. Heath. All the known works of the great Greek 
mathematician are contained in this one volume, including the recently discovered Method of 
Archimedes. Contains: On Sphere & Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, Spirals, Concids, Spher- 
oids, etc. This is the definitive edition of the greatest mathematical intellect of the ancient 
world. 186-page study by Heath discusses Archimides and the history of Greek mathematics. 
Bibliography. 563pp. 5% x 8. S9 Paperbound $2.00 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, Marquis de Laplace. This famous essay explains 
without recourse to mathematics the principle of probability, and the application of probability 
to games of chance, natural philosophy, astronomy, many other fields. Translated from the 
6th French edition by F. W. Truscott, F. L. Emory, with new introduction for this edition by 
E. T. Bell. 204pp. 5% x 8. $166 Paperbound $1.25 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, Albert Einstein. Reprints 
from rare European journals. 5 basic papers, including the Elementary Theory of the Brownian 
Movement, written at the request of Lorentz to provide a simple explanation. Translated by 
A. D. Cowper. Annotated, edited by R. Firth. 38pp. of notes elucidate, give history of pre- 
vious investigations. Author, subject indexes. 62 footnotes. 124pp. 5% x 8. 

$304 Paperbound $1.25 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES. With this book Descartes founded analytical geometry. 
Original French text, with Descartes’ own diagrams, and excellent Smith-Latham translation. 
Contains Problems the Construction of Which Requires Only Straight Lines and Circles; On the 
Nature of Curved Lines; On the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Notes. Diagrams. 
258pp. 5% x 8. S68 Paperbound $1.50 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING TWO NEW SCIENCES, Galileo Galilei. This classic of experimental 
science, mechanics, engineering, is as enjoyable as it is important. Based on 30 years’ ex- 
perimentation and characterized by its author as ‘'superior to everything else of mine,’’ it offers 
a lively exposition of dynamics, elasticity, sound, ballistics, strength of materials, and the sci- 
entific method. Translated by H. Grew and A. de Salvio. 126 diagrams. Index. xxi + 288pp. 
5%, x 8. S99 Paperbound $1.65 


TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, James Clerk Maxwell. For more than 80 years a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of leads for physicists, mathematicians, engineers. Total of 
1082pp. on such topics as Measurement of Quantities, Electrostatics, Elementary Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity, Electrical Work and Energy in a System of Conductors, General Theorems, 
Theory of Electrical Images, Electrolysis, Conduction, Polarization, Dielectrics, Resistance, etc. 
‘The greatest mathematical physicist since Newton,’ Sir James Jeans. 3rd edition. 107 figures, 
21 plates. 1082pp. 5% x 8. §186 Clothbound $4.95 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL OPTICS, Ernst Mach. This classical examination of the propagation of 
light, color, polarization etc. offers a historical and philosophical treatment that has never been 
surpassed for breadth and easy readability. Contents: Rectilinear propagation of light. Reflec- 
tion, refraction. Early knowledge of vision. Dioptrics. Composition of light. Theory of color 
and dispersion. Petiodicity. Theory of interference. Polarization. Mathematical representation 
of properties of light. Propagation of waves, etc. 279 illustrations, 10 portraits. Appendix. 
Indexes. 324pp. 5% x 8. $178 Paperbound $1.75 


THEORY OF ELECTRONS AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE PHENOMENA OF LIGHT AND RADIANT 
HEAT, H. Lorentz. Lectures delivered at Columbia University by Nobel laureate Lorentz. Un- 
abridged, they form a historical coverage of the theory of free electrons, motion, absorption 
of heat, Zeeman effect, propagation of light in molecular bodies, inverse Zeeman effect, optical 
phenomena in moving bodies, etc. 109 pages of notes explain the more advanced sections. 
Index. 9 figures. 352pp. 5% x 8. $173 Paperbound $1.85 


MATTER & MOTION, James Clerk Maxwell. This excellent exposition begins with simple particles 
and proceeds gradually to physical systems beyond complete analysis: motion, force, properties 
of centre of mass of material system, work, energy, gravitation, etc. Written with all Maxwell's 
original insights and clarity! Notes by E. Larmor. 17 diagrams. 178pp. 5% x 8. 

$188 Paperbound $1.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, Claude Bernard. 90-year-old 
classic of medical science, only major work of Bernard available in English, records his efforts 
to transform physiology into exact science. Principles of scientific research illustrated by specific 
case histories from his work; roles of chance, error, preliminary false conclusions, in leading 
eventually to scientific truth; use of hypothesis. Much of modern application of mathematics to 
biology rests on the foundation set down here. New foreword by Professor |. B. Cohen, Harvard 
Univ. xxv + 266pp. 5% x 8. T400 Paperbound $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. This last work by the great 19th century physicist 
is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new system of 
mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, to understanding 
of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, observation, and a priori 
elements. Of great historical importance to Poincaré, Carnap, Einstein, Milne. A 20-page in- 
troduction by R. S. Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyzes the implications of Hertz’s thought and 
the logic of science. Bibliography. 13-page introduction of Helmholtz. xiii + 274pp. 5% x 8. 

$316 Clothbound $3.50 

$317 Paperbound $1.75 


ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. Largest, most comprehensive selection of Muy- 
bridge’s famous action photos of animals, from his ANIMAL LOCOMOTION. 3919 high-speed 
shots of 34 different animals and birds in 123 different types of action: horses, mules, oxen, 
pigs, goats, camels, elephants, dogs, cats, guanacos, sloths, lions, tigers, jaguars, raccoons, 
baboons, deer, elk, gnus, kangaroos, many others, in different actions—walking, running, 
flying, leaping. Horse alone shown in more than 40 different ways. Photos taken against ruled 
backgrounds; most actions taken from 3 angles at once: 90°, 60°, rear. Most plates original 
size. Of considerable interest to scientists as a classic of biology, as a record of actual facts 
of natural history and physiology. ‘‘A really marvellous series of plates,"’ NATURE (London). 
‘‘A monumental work,'' Waldemar Kaempffert. Photographed by E. Muybridge. Edited by L. S. 
Brown, American Museum of Natural History. 74-page introduction on mechanics of motion. 
340 pages of plates, 3919 photographs. 416pp. Deluxe binding, paper. (Weight 41% Ibs.) 
77, x 10%. 7203 Clothbound $10.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. This new edition of a great classic in 
the history of science and photography is the largest selection ever made from the original 
Muybridge photos of human action: 4789 photographs, illustrating 163 types of motion: walking, 
running, lifting, etc. in time-exposure sequence photos at speeds up to 1/6000th of a second. 
Men, women, children, mostly undraped, showing bone and muscle positions against ruled 
backgrounds, mostly taken at 3 angles at once. Not only was this a great work of photography, 
acclaimed by contemporary critics as a work of genius, it was also a great 19th century land- 
mark in biological research. Historica! introduction by Prof. Robert Taft, U. of Kansas. Plates 
original size, full detail. Over 500 action strips. 407pp. 734 x 10%. 

T7204 Clothbound $10.00 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. This is an unmatched coordination of such 
fields as acoustical physics, physiology, experiment, history of music. It covers the entire gamut 
of musical tone. Partial contents: relation of vibration, resonance, analysis of tones by sym- 
pathetic resonance, beats, chords, tonality, consonant chords, discords, progression of parts, etc. 
33 appendixes discuss various aspects of sound, physics, acoustics, music, etc. Translated 
by A. J. Ellis. New introduction by Prof. Henry Margenau of Yale. 68 figures. 43 musical 
passages analyzed. Over 100 tables. Index. xix + 576pp. 6% x 9%. 

$114 Clothbound $4.95 


COLLECTED WORKS OF BERNHARD RIEMANN. This important source book is the first to contain 
the complete text of both 1892 Werke and the 1902 supplement, unabridged. It contains 31 
monographs, 3 complete lecture courses, 15 miscellaneous papers, which have been of enor- 
mous importance in relativity, topology, theory of complex variables, and other areas of mathe- 
matics. Edited by R. Dedekind, H. Weber, M. Noether, W. Wirtinger. German text. English 
introduction by Hans Lewy. 690pp. 5% x 8. $226 Paperbound $2.85 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 
These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are trans- 
lated with an 82-page introduction by P. E. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the background 
of his discoveries, their results, future possibilities. Bibliography. Index. Notes. ix + 21]pp. 
5%, x 8. S45 Paperbound $1.25 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, William James. This is the complete ‘‘Long Course,’ which is not 
to be confused with abridged editions. It contains all the wonderful descriptions, deep insights 
that have caused it to be a permanent work in all psychological libraries. Partial contents: 
functions of the brain, automation theories, mind-stuff theories, relation of mind to other things, 
consciousness, times, space, thing perception, will, emotions, hypnotism, and dozens of other 
areas in descriptive psychology. ‘'A permanent classic like Locke's ESSAYS, Hume's TREATISE,’’ 
John Dewey. ‘‘The preeminence of James in American psychology is unquestioned,’ PERSONALIST. 
“The American classic in psychology—unequaled in breadth and scope in the entire psychological 
literature,’' PSYCHOANALYTICAL QUARTERLY. Index. 94 figures. 2 volumes bound as one. 
Total of 1408pp. T381 Vol. 1. Paperbound $2.00 


1382 Vol. 2. Paperbound $2.00 
RECREATIONS 


SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS OF H. G. WELLS. This is the complete text, unabridged, of 
seven of Wells's greatest novels: War of the Worlds, The Invisible Man, The Island of Dr. 
Moreau, The Food of the Gods, The First Men in the Moon, In the Days of the Comet, The 
Time Machine. Still considered by many experts to be the best science-fiction ever written, 
they will offer amusement and instruction to the scientific-minded reader. 1015pp. 5% x 8. 

T7264 Clothbound $3.95 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Unabridged! This enormous omnibus contains 
2 full-length novels—Men Like Gods, Star Begotten—plus 26 short stories of space, time, in- 
vention, biology, etc. The Crystal Egg, The Country of the Blind, Empire of the Ants, The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles, Aepyornis Island, A Story of the Days to Come, and 22 others! 
915pp. 5% x 8. T7265 Clothbound $3.95 


FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. This is a perennially popular science-fiction classic about life in a 
two-dimensioned world, and the impingement of higher dimensions. Political, satiric, humorous, 
moral overtones. Relativity, the fourth dimension, and other aspects of modern science are 
explained more clearly than in most texts. 7th edition. New introduction by Banesh Hoffmann. 
128pp. 5% x 8. Tl Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTANALYSIS, Helen F. Gaines. (Formerly ELEMENTARY CRYPTANALYSIS.) A standard ele- 
mentary and intermediate text for serious students. It does not confine itself to old material, 
but contains much that is not generally known except to experts. Concealment, Transposition, 
Subsititution ciphers; Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other techniques. Appendix 
with sequence charts, letter frequencies in English, 5 other languages, English word frequencies. 
Bibliography. 167 codes. New to this edition: solutions to codes. vi + 230pp. 5%, x 8%. 

T97 Paperbound $1.95 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Examines various cults, 
quack systems, frauds, delusions which at various times have masqueraded as science. Accounts 
of hollow-earth fanatics like Symmes; Velikovsky and wandering planets; Hoerbiger; Bellamy 
and the theory of multiple moons; Charles Fort, dowsing, pseudoscientific methods for finding 
water, ores, oil. Sections on naturopathy, iridiagnosis, zone therapy, food fads, etc. Analytical 
accounts of Wilhelm Reich and orgone sex energy; L. Ron Hubbard and Dianetics; A. Korzybski 
and General Semantics; many others. Brought up to date to include Bridey Murphy, others. 
Not just a collection of anecdotes, but a fair, reasoned appraisal of eccentric theory. Formerly 
titled IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE. Preface. Index. x + 384pp. 5% x 8. 

T7394 Paperbound $1.50 


REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhine, 
Flohr, Tarrasch, Morphy, Bogolyubov, Capablanca, Vidmar, Rubinstein, Lasker, Reshevsky, other 
masters. Only first-rate book with extensive coverage of error; of immense aid in pointing out 
errors you might have made. Centers around transiticns from middle play to various types of 
end play. King & pawn endings, minor piece endings, queen endings, bad bishops, blockage, 
weak pawns, passed pawns, etc. Formerly titled PRACTICAL END PLAY. 62 figures. vi + 177pp. 
5% x 8. T417 Paperbound $1.25 


PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, Jerome Meyer. 238 high-priority puzzles, stunts, and tricks— 
mathematical puzzles like The Clever Carpenter, Atom Bomb, Please Help Alice; mysteries and 
deductions like The Bridge of Sighs, Dog Logic, Secret Code; observation puzzlers like The 
American Flag, Playing Cards, Telephone Dial; more than 200 others involving magic squares, 
tongue twisters, puns, anagrams, word design. Answers included. Revised, enlarged edition 
of FUN-TO-DO. Over 100 illustrations. 238 puzzles, stunts, tricks. 256pp. 5%, x 8. 

1337 Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. More than 150 word puzzles, logic puzzles. 
No warmed-over fare but all new material based on same appeals that make crosswords and 
deduction puzzles popular, but with different principles, techniques. Two-minute teasers, in- 
volved word-labyrinths, design and pattern puzzles, puzzles calling for logic and observation, 
puzzles testing ability to apply general knowledge to peculiar situations, many others. Answers 
to all problems. 116-illustrations. 192pp. 5% x 8. T143 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC by C. R. Wylie, Jr. Designed for readers who enjoy 
the challenge and stimulation of logical puzzles without specialized mathematical or scientific 
knowledge. These problems are entirely new and range from relatively easy, to brainteasers 
that will afford hours of subtle entertainment. Detective problems, how to find the lying fisher- 
man, how a blindman can identify color by logic, and many more. Easy-to-understand intro- 


duction to the logic of puzzle solving and general scientific method. 128pp. 5% x 8. 
T367 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, Royal V. Heath. Over 60 new 
puzzles and stunts based on properties of numbers. Demonstrates easy techniques for multiply- 
ing large numbers mentally, identifying unknown numbers, determining date of any day in 
any year, dozens of similar useful, entertaining applications of mathematics. Entertainments 
like The Lost Digit, 3 Acrobats, Psychic Bridge, magic squares, triangles, cubes, circles, other 
material not easily found elsewhere. Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 illustrations. 128pp. 5% x 8. 

T110 Paperpound $1.00 


LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred Reinfeld. Improve your chess, rate your improvement, 
by playing against Marshall, Znosko-Borovsky, Bronstein, Najdorf, others. Formerly titled 
CHESS BY YOURSELF, this book contains 10 games in which you move against masters, and 
grade your moves by an easy system. Games selected for interest, clarity, easy principles; 
illustrate common openings, both classical and modern. Ratings for 114 extra playing situations 


that might have arisen. Full annotations. 91 diagrams. viii + 144pp. 5x 8. 
pitied ¥ T362 Paperbound $1.00 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. Original text & illustrations of all Lear's non- 
sense books: A BOOK OF NONSENSE, NONSENSE SONGS, MORE NONSENSE SONGS, LAUGH- 
ABLE LYRICS, NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. Only complete edition available at popular 
price. Old favorites such as The Dong With a Luminous Nose, hundreds of other delightful bits 
of nonsense for children & adults. 214 different limericks, each illustrated by Lear; 3 different 
sets of Nonsense Botany; 5 Nonsense Alphabets; many others. 546 illustrations. 320pp. 5% x 8. 

T167 Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTOGRAPHY, D. Smith. Excellent elementary introduction to enciphering, deciphering secret 
writing. Explains transposition, substitution ciphers; codes; solutions. Geometrical patterns, 
route transcription, columnar transposition, other methods. Mixed cipher systems; single-alphabet, 
polyalphabetical substitution; mechanical devices; Vigenere system, etc. Enciphering Japanese; 
explanation of Baconian Biliteral cipher frequency tables. More than 150 problems provide 
practical application. Bibliography. Index. 164pp. 5% x 8. 1247 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, Helen A. Merrill. Fun, recreation, insights into elementary prob- 
lem-solving. A mathematical expert guides you along by-paths not generally travelled in ele- 
mentary math courses—how to divide by inspection, Russian peasant system of multiplication; 
memory systems for pi; building odd and even magic squares; dyadic systems; facts about 37; 
square roots by geometry; Tchebichev’s machine; drawing five-sided figures; dozens more. 
Solutions to more difficult ones. 50 illustrations. 145pp. 5% x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreational mathematics for beginners & advanced mathematicians. Unusual historical problems 
from Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources; modern problems based on ‘'mathematics without 
numbers,’ geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative numbers, Mer- 
senne numbers, Fermat numbers; fairy chess, latruncles, reversi, many other topics. Full solutions. 
Excellent for insights into special fields of math. 181 illustrations. 330pp. 5% x 8. 

T7163 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 mathematical 
puzzles to test mental agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, 
geometry, properties of numbers, decimation, permutations, probability, all enter these delightful 
problems. Puzzles like the Odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider's Cousin, more than 
180 others. Detailed solutions. Appendix with square roots, triangular numbers, primes, etc. 
135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 5% x 8. T198 Paperbound $1.00 


NEW WORD PUZZLES, Gerald L. Kaufman. Contains 100 brand new challenging puzzles based 
on words and their combinations, never published before in any form. Most are new types 
invented by the author—for beginners or experts. Chess word puzzles, addle letter anagrams, 
double word squares, double horizontals, alphagram puzzles, dual acrostigrams, linkogram 
lapwords—plus 8 other brand new types, all with solutions included. 196 figures. 100 brand 
new puzzles. vi + 122pp. 5% x 8. 1344 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Card tricks, feats of mental mathe- 
matics, stage mind-reading, other ‘‘magic'' explained as applications of probability, sets, theory 
of numbers, topology, various branches of mathematics. Creative examination of laws and their 
application, with sources of new tricks and insights. 115 sections discuss tricks with cards, 
dice, coins; geometrical vanishing tricks, dozens of others. No sleight of hand needed; mathe- 
matics guarantees success. 115 illustrations. xii + 174pp. 5% x 8. 1335 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, Henry Sticker. This handy volume offers a tried and true method 
for helping you in the basic mathematics of daily life—addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, fractions, etc. It is designed to awaken your ‘‘number sense’’ or the ability to see rela- 
tionships between numbers as whole quantities. It is not a collection of tricks working only on 
special numbers, but a serious course of over 9,000 problems and their solutions, teaching 
special techniques not taught in schools: left-to-right multiplication, new fast ways of division, 
etc. 5 or 10 minutes daily use will double or triple your calculation speed. Excellent for the 
scientific worker who is at home in higher math, but is not satisfied with his speed and accuracy 
in lower mathematics. 256pp. 5x7\%. 1295 Paperbound $1.00 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Felix Klein. Expanded version of the 1894 
Easter lectures at Gottingen. 3 problems of classical geometry: squaring circle, trisecting angle, 
doubling cube, considered with full modern implications: transcendental numbers, pi, etc. Notes 
by R. Archibald. 16 figures. xi + 92pp. 5% x 8. T348 Clothbound $1.50 

1298 Paperbound $1.00 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J. W. Mellor. Not abstract, 
but practical, building its problems out of familiar laboratory material, this covers differential 
calculus, coordinate, analytical geometry, functions, integral calculus, infinite series, numerical 
equations, differential equations, Fourier's theorem, probability, theory of errors, calculus of 
variations, determinants. ‘If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay him to 
examine it,’ CHEM. & ENGINEERING NEWS. 800 problems, 189 figures. Bibliography. xxi 
+ 64lpp. 5% x 8. $193 Pape ound $2.00 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. Albert Klaf. 913 detailed questions and 
answers cover the most important aspects of plane and spherical trigonometry. They will help 
you to brush up or to clear up difficulties in special areas.—The first portion of this book covers 
plane trigonometry, including angles, quadrants, trigonometrical functions, graphical representa- 
tion, interpolation, equations, logarithms, solution of triangle, use of the slide rule and similar 
topics-188 pages then discuss application of plane trigonometry to special problems in naviga- 
tion, surveying, elasticity, architecture; and various fields of engineering. Small angles, periodic 
functions, vectors, polar coordinates, De Moivre's theorem are fully examined—tThe third section 
of the book then discusses spherical trigonometry and the solution of spherical triangles, with 
their applications to terrestrial and astronomical problems. Methods of saving time with nu- 
merical calculations, simplification of principal functions of angle, much practical information 
make this a most useful book—913 questions answered. 1738 problems, answers to odd num- 
bers. 494 figures. 24 pages of useful formulae, functions. Index. x + 629pp. 5%, x 8. 
T1371 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. Albert Klaf. This book is unique in English as 
a refresher for engineers, technicians, students who either wish to brush up their calculus or 
to clear up uncertainties. It is not an ordinary text, but an examination of most important 
aspects of integral and differential calculus in terms of the 756 questions most likely to occur 
to the technical reader. The first part of this book covers simple differential calculus, with con- 
stants, variables, functions, increments, derivatives, differentiation, logarithms, curvature of 
curves, and similar topics—The second part covers fundamental ideas of integration, inspection, 
substitution, transformation, reduction, areas and volumes, mean value, successive and partial 
integration, double and triple integration. Practical aspects are stressed rather than theoretical. 
A 50-page section illustrates the application of calculus to specific problems of civil and nautical 
engineering, electricity, stress and strain, elasticity, industrial engineering, and similar fields. — 
756 questions answered. 566 problems, mostly answered. 36 pages of useful constants, for- 
mulae for ready reference. Index. v + 43lpp. 5% x 8. T1370 Paperbound $2.00 


MONOGRAPHS ON TOPICS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS, edited by J. W. A. Young. Advanced 
mathematics for persons who haven't gone beyond or have forgotten high school algebra. 9 
monographs on foundation of geometry, modern pure geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, fun- 
damental propositions of algebra, algebraic equations, functions, calculus, theory of numbers, 
etc. Each monograph gives proofs of important results, and descriptions of leading methods, to 
provide wide coverage. New introduction by Prof. M. Kline, N. Y. University. 100 diagrams. 
xvi + 416pp. 6% x9%. $289 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES AND INTEGRALS, H. S$. Carslaw. 3rd 
revised edition. This excellent introduction is an outgrowth of the author's courses at Cambridge. 
Historical introduction, rational and irrational numbers, infinite sequences and series, functions 
of a single variable, definite integral, Fourier series, Fourier integrals, and similar topics. 
Appendixes discuss practical harmonic analysis, periodogram analysis, Lebesgues theory. Indexes. 
84 examples, bibliography. xiii + 368 pp. 5% x8. $48 Paperbound $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF NUMBERS, L. E. Dickson. Thorough, comprehensive approach 
with adequate coverage of classical literature, an introductory volume beginners can follow. 
Chapters on divisibility, congruences, quadratic résidues & reciprocity, Diophantine equations, etc. 
Full treatment of binary quadratic forms without usual restriction to integral coefficients. Covers 
infinitude of primes, least residues, Fermat's theorem, Euler's phi function, Legendre's symbol, 
Gauss's lemma, automorphs, reduced forms, recent theorems of Thue & Siegel, many more. 
Much material not readily available elsewhere. 239 problems. Index. 1 figure. viii + 183pp. 
5% x 8. S342 Paperbound $1.65 


MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS, P. W. Norris, W. S. Legge. Covers almost everything from 
linear motion to vector analysis: equations determining motion, linear methods, compounding of 
simple harmonic motions, Newton's laws of motion, Hooke's law, the simple pendulum, motion 
of a particle in 1 plane, centers of gravity, virtual work, friction, kinetic energy of rotating 
bodies, equilibrium of strings, hydrostatics, sheering stresses, elasticity, etc. 550 problems. 3rd 
revised edition. xii ++ 367pp. $207 Clothbound $3.95 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, Roberto Bonola. The standard coverage of non-Euclidean geometry. 
It examines from both a historical and mathematical point of view the geometries which have 
arisen from a study of Euclid’s 5th postulate upon parallel lines. Also included are complete 
texts, translated, of Bolyai's THEORY OF ABSOLUTE SPACE, Lobachevsky’s THEORY OF PARALLELS. 
180 diagrams. 43lpp. 5% x 8. $27 Paperbound $1.95 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF REAL FUNCTIONS, J. E. Littlewood. Based on lectures given at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this book has proved to be extremely successful in introducing 
graduate students to the modern theory of functions. It offers a full and concise coverage of 
classes and cardinal numbers, well-ordered series, other types of series, and elements of the 
theory of sets of points. 3rd revised edition. vii +- 7lpp. 5% x 8. S171 Clothbound $2.85 

$172 Paperbound $1.25 


THE CONTINUUM AND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL ORDER, E. V. Huntington. This famous book 
gives a systematic elementary account of the modern history of the continuum as a type of 
serial order. Based on the Cantor-Dedekind ordinal theory, which requires no technical knowledge 
of higher mathematics, it offers an easily followed analysis of ordered classes, discrete and 
dense series, continuous series, Cantor's transfinite numbers. 2nd edition. Index. viii ++ 82pp. 
5% x 8. $129 Clothbound $2.75 

$130 Paperbound $1.00 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear, concise intro- 
duction. Treatment is synthetic, and mostly Euclidean, although in hyperplanes and hyperspheres 
at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry is used. Historical introduction. Foundations of 4-dimensional 
geometry. Perpendicularity, simple angles. Angles of planes, higher order. Symmetry, order, 
motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyperspheres; figures with parallel elements; volume, hyper- 
volume in space; regular polyhedroids. Glossary. 78 figures. ix + 348pp. 5% x 8. 

$181 Clothbound $3.95 

$182 Paperbound $1.95 


VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS, G. E. Hay. One of the clearest introductions to this increasingly 
important subject. Start with simple definitions, finish the book with a sure mastery of oriented 
Cartesian vectors, Christoffel symbols, solenoidal tensors, and their applications. Complete break- 
down of plane, solid, analytical, differential geometry. Separate chapters on application. All 
fundamental formulae listed & demonstrated. 195 problems, 66 figures. viii + 193pp. 5% x 8. 

$109 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF PHYSICS, L. Hopf. Especially valuable 
to the engineer with no math beyond elementary calculus. Emphasizing intuitive rather than 
formal aspects of concepts, the author covers an extensive territory. Partial contents: Law of 
causality, energy theorem, damped oscillations, coupling by friction, cylindrical and spherical 
coordinates, heat source, etc. Index. 48 figures. 160pp. 5% x 8. $120 Paperbound $1.25 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, R. Carmichael. Examines funda- 
mental theorems and their application. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, etc., it 
progresses in easy stages through important types of groups: Abelian, prime power, permutation, 
etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math needed. 783 exercises, 
problems. Index. xvi + 447pp. 5% x 8. $299 Clothbound $3.95 

$300 Paperbound $2.00 


THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, this is 
still one of the clearest introductory texts. Partial contents: permutations, groups independent 
of representation, composition series of a group, isomorphisrn of a group with itself, Abelian 
groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear substitution, 
graphical representation, etc. 45pp. of notes. Indexes. xxiv + 512pp. 5% x 8. 

$38 Paperbound $2.45 


INFINITE SEQUENCES AND SERIES, Konrad Knopp. First publication in any language! Excellent 
introduction to 2 topics of modern mathematics, designed to give the student background to 
penetrate farther by himself. Sequences & sets, real & complex numbers, etc. Functions of a 
real & complex variable. Sequences & series. Infinite series. Convergent power series. Expansion 
of elementary functions. Numerical evaluation of series. Bibliography. v + 186pp. 5% x 8. 
’ $152 Clothbound $3.50 

$153 Paperbound $1.75 


THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for independent 
study. Subdivisions of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, but emphasis 
is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets and their cardinal 
numbers, ordered sets and their order types, well-ordered sets and their ordinal numbers. 
Bibliography. Key to symbols. Index. vii + 144pp. 5% x 8. S141 Paperbound $1.35 


ELEMENTS OF NUMBER THEORY, I. M. Vinogradov. Detailed Ist course for persons without 
advanced mathematics; 95% of this book can be understood by readers who have gone no 
farther than high school algebra. Partial contents: divisibility theory, important number theoretical 
functions, congruences, primitive roots and indices, etc. Solutions to both problems and exercises. 
Tables of primes, indices, etc. Covers almost every essential formula in elementary number 
theory! 233 problems, 104 exercises. viii -—++- 227pp. 5% x 8. $259 Paperbound $1.60 


FIVE VOLUME ‘‘THEORY OF FUNCTIONS’’ SET BY KONRAD KNOPP. This five-volume set, prepared 
by Konrad Knopp, provides a complete and readily followed account of theory of functions. 
Proofs are given concisely, yet without sacrifice of completeness or rigor. These volumes are 
used as texts by such universities as M.1I.T., University of Chicago, N. Y. City College, and many 
others. ‘‘Excellent introduction... remarkably readable, concise, clear, rigorous,"" JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, Konrad Knopp. This book provides the student with 
background for further vclumes in this set, or texts on a similar level.* Partial contents: Founda- 
tions, system of complex numbers and the Gaussian plane of numbers, Riemann sphere of numbers, 
mapping by linear functions, normal forms, the logarithm, the cyclometric functions and binomial 
series. ‘'Not only for the young student, but also for the student who knows all about what is 
in it,'' MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. Bibliography. Index. 140pp. 5% x 8. $154 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART |., Konrad Knopp. With volume II, this book provides coverage 
of basic concepts and theorems. Partial contents: numbers and. points, functions of a complex 
variable, integral of a continuous function, Cauchy's integral theorem, Cauchy's integral formulae, 
series with variable terms, expansion of analytic functions in power series, analytic continuation 
and complete definition of analytic functions, entire transcendental functions, Laurent expansion, 
types of singularities. Bibliography. Index. vii + 146pp. 5% x 8. $156 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART II., Konrad Knopp. Application and further development of general 
theory, special topics. Single valued functions: entire, Weierstrass. _Meromorphic functions: 
Mittag-Leffler. Periodic functions. Multiple-valued functions. Riemann surfaces. Algebraic func- 
tions. Analytical configuration, Riemann surface. Bibliography. index. x + 150pp. 5% x 8. 

S157 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME 1., Konrad Knopp. Problems in 
elementary theory, for use with Knopp’s THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, or any other text, arranged 
according to increasing difficulty. Fundamental concepts, sequences of numbers and _ infinite 
series, complex variable, integral theorems, development in series, conformal mapping. Answers. 
viii + 126pp. 5% x 8. $158 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME 2, Konrad Knopp. Advanced theory 
of functions, to be used either with Knopp's THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, or any other comparable 
text. Singularities, entire & meromorphic functions, periodic, analytic, continuation, multiple- 
valued functions, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping. Includes a section of additional 
elementary problems. ‘'The difficult task of selecting from the immense material of the modern 
theory of functions the problems just within the reach of the beginner is here masterfully 
accomplished,’’ AM. MATH. SOC. Answers. 138pp. 5% x 8. S159 Paperbound $1.35 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne K. Langer. Probably the clearest book ever 
written on symbolic logic for the philosopher, general scientist and layman. It will be particularly 
appreciated by those who have been rebuffed by other introductory works because of insufficient 
mathematical training. No special knowledge of mathematics is required. Starting with the 
simplest symbols and conventions, you are led to a remarkable grasp of the Boole-Schroeder and 
Russell-Whitehead systems clearly and quickly. PARTIAL CONTENTS: Study of forms, Essentials of 
logical structure, Generalization, Classes, The deductive system of classes, The algebra of logic, 
Abstraction of interpretation, Calculus of propositions, Assumptions of PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA, 
Logistics, Logic of the syllogism, Proofs of theorems. ‘‘One of the clearest and simplest intro- 
ductions to a subject which is very much alive. The style is easy, symbolism is introduced 
gradually, and the intelligent non-mathematican should have no difficulty in following argument,"' 
MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Revised, expanded second edition. Truth-value tables. 368pp. 5% x 8. 

S164 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Paul Rosenbloom. FIRST PUBLICATION IN ANY 
LANGUAGE. This book is intended for readers who are mature mathematically, but have no 
previous training in symbolic logic. It does not limit itself to a single system, but covers the 
field as a whole. It is a development of lectures given at Lund University, Sweden in 1948. 
Partial contents: Logic of classes, fundamental theorems, Boolean algebra, logic of propositions, 
logic of propositional functions, expressive languages, combinatory logics, development of mathe- 
matics within an object language, paradoxes, theorems of Post and Goedel, Church's theorem, and 
similar topics. iv + 214pp. 5% x 8. S277 Paperbound $1.45 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, George Boole. This book founded symbolic logic some hundred years 
ago. It is the Ist significant attempt to apply logic to all aspects of human endeavour. Partial 
contents: derivation of laws, signs & laws, interpretations, eliminations, conditions of a perfect 
method, analysis, Aristotelian logic, probability, and similar topics. xviii -+ 424pp. 5%, x 8. 


8 Paperbound $2.00 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN 
ADVANCED STANDPOINT, Felix Klein. 


This classic text is an outgrowth of Klein's famous integration and survey course at Gottingen. 
Using one field of mathematics to interpret, adjust, illuminate another, it covers basic topics in 


each area, illustrating its discussion with extensive analysis. It is especially valuable in consid- 
ering areas of modern mathematics. ‘“‘Makes the reader feel the inspiration of . . . a great 
mathematician, inspiring teacher . . . with deep insight into the foundations and interrelations,'' 


BULLETIN, AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Vol. 1. ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ANALYSIS. Introducing the concept of function immediately, it 
enlivens abstract discussion with graphical and geometrically perceptual methods. Partial contents: 
natural numbers, extension of the notion of number, special properties, complex numbers. Real 
equations with real unknowns, complex quantities. Logarithmic, exponential functions, goniometric 
functions, infinitesimal calculus. Transcendence of e and pi, theory of assemblages. Index. 125 
figures. ix + 247pp. 5% x 8. $150 Paperbound $1.75 


Vol. 2. GEOMETRY. A comprehensive view which accompanies the space perception inherent in 
geometry with analytic formulas which facilitate precise formulation, Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric manifolds: line segment, Grassmann determinant principles, classification of configura- 
tions of space, derivative manifolds. Geometric transformations: affine transformations, projective, 
higher point transformations, theory of the imaginary. Systematic discussion of geometry and its 
foundations. Indexes. 141 illustrations. ix + 214pp. 5% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICS: ADVANCED 


ALMOST PERIODIC FUNCTIONS, A. S. Besicovitch. This unique and important summary by a 
well-known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development in Bohr's theory of 


almost periodic functions: (1) as a generalization of pure periodicity, with results and proofs; 
(2) the work done by Stepanoff, Wiener, Weyl, and Bohr in generalizing the theory. Bibliography. 
xi + 180pp. 5% x 8. $17 Clothbound $3.50 


$18 Paperbound $1.75 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
Felix Klein. The solution of quintics in terms of rotations of a regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry. A classic & indispensable source for those interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliographic. 2nd edition, xvi + 289pp. 5% x 8. $314 Paperbound $1.85 


LINEAR INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, W. V. Lovitt. Systematic survey of general theory, with some 
application to differential equations, calculus of variations problems of math, physics. Partial 
contents: integral equations of 2nd kind by successive substitutions; Fredholm'’s equation as ratio 
of 2 integral series in lambda, applications of the Fredholm theory, Hilbert-Schmidt theory of 
symmetric kernels, application, etc. Neumann, Dirichlet, vibratory problems. Index. ix + 253pp. 
5%, x 8. S175 Clothbound $3.50 

$176 Paperbound $1.60 


MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICAL MECHANICS, A. I. Khinchin. Offering a precise 
and rigorous formulation of problems, this book supplies a thorough and up-to-date exposition. 
It provides analytical tools needed to replace cumbersome concepts, and furnishes for the first 
time a logical step-by-step introduction to the subject. Partial contents: geometry & kinematics 
of the phase space, ergodic problem, reduction to theory of probability, application of central 
limit problem, ideal monatomic gas, foundation of thermodynamics, dispersion and distributions 
of sum functions. Key to notations. Index. xiii + 179pj). 5% x 8. $146 Clothbound $2.95 

6147 Paperbound $1.35 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, E. L. Ince. A most compendious analysis in real and 
complex domains. Existence and nature of solutions, continuous transformation groups, solutions 
in an infinite form, definite integrals, algebraic theory, Sturmian theory, boundary problems, 
existence theorems, Ist order, higher order, etc. ‘'Deserves the highest praise, a notable addition 
to mathematical literature,"" BULLETIN, AM. MATH. SOC. Historical appendix. Bibliography. 
18 figures. viii + 558pp. 5% x 8. $349 Paperbound $2.55 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SERIES, Antoni Zygmund. Unique in any language on modern advanced level. 
Contains carefully organized analyses of trigonometric, orthogonal, Fourier systems of functions, 
with clear adequate descriptions of summability of Fourier series, proximation theory, conjugate 
series, convergence, divergence of Fourier series. Especially valuable for Russian, Eastern European 
coverage. Bibliography. 329pp. 5% x 8. $290 Paperbound $1.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF POTENTIAL THEORY, O. D. Kellogg. Based on courses given at Harvard this 
is suitable for both advanced and beginning mathematicians. Proofs are rigorous, and much 
material not generally available elsewhere is included. Partial contents: forces of gravity, fields 
of force, divergence theorem, properties of Newtonian potentials at points of free space, potentials 
as solutions of Laplace's equations, harmonic functions, electrostatics, electric images, logarithmic 
potential, etc. ix + 384pp. 5% x 8. $144 Paperbound $1.98 


LECTURES ON CAUCHY’S PROBLEMS, J. Hadamard. Based on lectures given at Columbia and 
Rome, this discusses work of Riemann, Kirchhoff, Volterra, and the author's own research on the 
hyperbolic case in linear partial differential equations. It extends spherical and cylindrical waves 
to apply to all (normal) hyperbolic equations. Partial contents: Cauchy's problem, fundamental 
formula, equations with odd number, with even number of independent variables; method of 
descent. 32 figures. Index. iii + 36lpp. 5% x 8. $105 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, STATISTICS 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELASTICITY, A. E. H. Love. A wealth of practical illustration 
combined with thorough discussion of fundamentals—theory, application, special problems and 
solutions. Partial contents: Analysis of Strain & Stress, Elasticity of Solid Bodies, Isotropic Elastic 
Solids, Equilibrium of Aeolotropic Elastic Solids, Elasticity of Crystals, Vibration of Spheres, 
Cylinders, Propagation of Waves in Elastic Solid Media, Torsion, Theory of Continuous Beams, 
Plates. Rigorous treatment of Volterra’s theory of dislocations, 2-dimensional elastic systems, other 
topics of modern interest. ‘'For years the standard treatise on elasticity,"’ AMERICAN MATHE- 
MATICAL MONTHLY. 4th revised edition. Index. 76 figures. xviii + 643pp. 6% x 94. 

§174 Paperbound $2.95 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke & F. Emde. The world’s most 
comprehensive 1-volume English-text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent functions. 
4th corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary functions—not 
in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; factorial function; 
error integral; theta functions; elliptic integrals, functions; Legendre, Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, 
hypergeometric functions, etc. Supplementary books. Bibliography. Indexed. ‘‘Out of the way 
functions for which we know no other source,'’ SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING SERVICE, Ltd. 212 figures. 
400pp. 5% x 8. $133 Paperbound $2.00 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, F. A. Willers. Translated by 
R. T. Beyer. Immensely practical handbook for engineers, showing how to interpolate, use various 
methods of numerical differentiation and integration, determine the roots of a single algebraic 
equation, system of linear equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential equations, etc. 
Hundreds of shortcuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on American calculating 
machines, by T. W. Simpson. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 5% x 8. $273 Paperbound $2.00 


DICTIONARY OF CONFORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, H. Kober. Laplace's equation in 2 dimensions 
solved in this unique book developed by the British Admiralty. Scores of geometrical forms & 
their transformations for electrical engineers, Joukowski aerofoil for aerodynamists, Schwartz- 
Christoffel transformations for hydrodynamics, transcendental functions. Contents classified ~accord- 
ing to analytical functions describing transformation. Twin diagrams show curves of most Lane, 
formations with corresponding regions. Glossary. Topological index. 447 diagrams. 244p 

6% x 9%, : $160 Paperbound $2 00 


FREQUENCY CURVES AND CORRELATION, W. P. Elderton. 4th revised edition of a standard work 
covering classical statistics. It is practical in approach, and one of the books most frequently. 
referred to for clear presentation of basic material. Partial contents. Frequency distributions. 
Method of moment. Pearson's frequency curves. Correlation. Theoretical distributions, spurious 
correlation. Correlation of characters not quantitatively measurable. Standard errors. Test of 
goodness of fit. The correlation ratio—contingency. Partial correlation. Corrections for moments, 
beta and gamma functions, etc. Key to terms, symbols. Bibliography. 25 examples in text. 
40 useful tables. 16 figures. xi + 272pp. 52 x 8%. Clothbound $1.49 


HYDRODYNAMICS, H. Dryden, F. Murnaghan, Harry Bateman. Published by the National Research 
Council in 1932 this enormous volume offers a complete coverage of classical hydrodynamics. 
Encyclopedic in quality. Partial contents: physics of fluids, motion, turbulent flow, compressible 
fluids, motion in 1, 2, 3 dimensions; viscous fluids rotating, laminar motion, resistance of motion 
through viscous fluid, eddy viscosity, hydraulic flow in channels of various shapes, discharge of 
gases, flow past obstacles, etc. Bibliography of over 2,900 items. Indexes. 23 figures. 634pp. 
5%, x 8. $303 Paperbound $2.75 


HYD.:ODYNAMICS, A STUDY OF LOGIC, FACT, AND SIMILITUDE, Garrett Birkhoff. A stimulating 
appli-.ation of pure mathematics to an applied problem. Emphasis is placed upon correlation of 
thecry and deduction with experiment. It examines carefully recently discovered paradoxes, 
thc ory of modelling and dimensional analysis, paradox & error in flows and free boundary theory. 
The author derives the classical theory of virtual mass from homogeneous spaces, and applies 
group theory to fluid mechanics. Index. Bibliography. 20 figures, 3 plates. xiii + 186pp. 5% x 8. 

$21 Clothbound $3.50 

$22 Paperbound $1.85 


HYDRODYNAMICS, Horace Lamb. Internationally famous complete coverage of standard reference 
work on dynamics of liquids & gases. Fundamental theorems, equations, methods, solutions, 
background, for classical hydrodynamics. Chapters include Equations of Motion, Integration of 
Equations in Special Gases, Irrotational Motion, Motion of Liquid in 2 Dimensions, Motion of 
Solids through Liquid—Dynamical Theory, Vortex Motion, Tidal Waves, Surface Waves, Waves of 
Expansion, Viscosity, Rotating Masses of Liquids. Excellently planned, arranged; clear, lucid 
presentation. 6th enlarged, revised edition. Index. Over 900 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. 
119 figures. xv + 738pp. 6% x 9%. $256 Paperbound $2.95 


INTRODUCTION TO RELAXATION METHODS, F. S. Shaw. Fluid mechanics, design of electrical 
networks, forces in structural frameworks, stress distribution, buckling, etc. Solve linear simul- 
taneous equations, linear ordinary differential equations, partial differential equations, Eigenvalue 
problems by relaxation methods. Detailed examples throughout. Special tables for dealing with 
awkwardly-shaped boundaries. Indexes. 253 diagrams. 72 tables. 400pp. 5% x 8. 

$244 Paperbound $2.45 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, A. G. Webster. A keystone 
work in the library of every mature physicist, engineer, researcher. Valuable sections on elasticity, 
compression theory, potential theory, theory of sound, heat conduction, wave propagation, 
vibration theory. Contents include: deduction of differential equations, vibrations, normal func- 
tions, Fourier's series, Cauchy's method, boundary problems, method of Riemann-Volterra. 
Spherical, cylindrical, ellipsoidal harmonics, applications, etc. 97 figures. vii + 440pp. 5% x 8. 

$263 Paperbound $1.98 


THE THEORY OF GROUPS AND QUANTUM MECHANICS, H. Weyl. Discussions of Schroedinger's 
wave equation, de Broglie’s waves of a particle, Jordon-Hoelder theorem, Lie’s continuous groups 
of transformations, Pauli exclusion principle, quantization of Maxwell-Dirac field equations, etc. 
symmetry permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformation, etc. 2nd revised edition. 
Unitary geometry, quantum theory, groups, application of groups to quantum mechanics, symmetry 
permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformation, etc. 2nd revised edition. Bibliography. 
Index. xxii + 422pp. 5% x 8. $268 Clothbound $4.50 

$269 Paperbound $1.95 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, Harry Bateman. Solution of 
boundary value problems by means of definite analytical expressions, with wide range of repre- 
sentative problems, full reference to contemporary literature, and new material by the author. 
Partial contents: classical equations, integral theorems of Green, Stokes; 2-dimensional problems; 
conformal representation; equations in 3 variables; polar coordinates; cylindrical, ellipsoidal, 
paraboloid, toroidal coordinates; non-linear equations, etc. ‘‘Must be in the hands of everyone 
interested in boundary value problems,’’ BULLETIN, AM. MATH. SOC. Indexes. 450 bibliographic 
footnotes. 175 examples. 29 illustrations. xxii + 552pp. 6x9. $15 Clothbound $4.95 


NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, H. Levy & E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order. All 
must pass 2 requirements: easy to grasp and practical, more rapid than school methods. Partial 
contents: graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for detailed solution. 


Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher orders. ‘‘Should 
be in the hands of all in research in applied mathematics, teaching,"' NATURE. 21 figures. 
viii + 238pp. 5% x 8. $168 Paperbound $1.75 


ASYMPTOTIC EXPANSIONS, A. Erdélyi. The only modern work available in English, this is an 
unabridged reproduction of a monograph prepared for the Office of Naval Research. It discusses 
various procedures for asymptotic evaluation of integrals containing a large parameter and solu- 
tions of ordinary linear differential equations. Bibliography of 71 items. vi + 108pp. 5% x 8. 

$318 Paperbound $1.35 


THE FOURIER INTEGRAL AND CERTAIN OF ITS APPLICATIONS, Norbert Wiener. The only book- 
length study of the Fourier integral as link between pure and applied math. An expansion of 
lectures given at Cambridge. Partial contents: Planchere|'s theorem, general Tauberian theorem, 
special Tauberian theorms, generalized harmonic analysis. Bibliography. viii + 201pp. 5% x 8. 

$272 Clothbound $3.95 


THE THEORY OF SOUND, Lord Rayleigh. Most vibrating systems likely to be encountered in 
practice can be tackled successfully by the methods set forth by the great Noble laureate, Lord 
Rayleigh. Complete coverage of experimental, mathematical aspects of sound theory. Partial contents: 
Harmonic motions, vibrating systems in general, lateral vibrations of bars, curved plates or shells, 
applications of Laplace's functions to acoustical problems, fluid friction, plane vortex-sheet, 
vibrations of solid bodies, etc. This is the first inexpensive edition of this great reference and 
study work. Bibliography. Historical introduction by R. B. Lindsay. Total of 1040pp. 97 figures. 
5% x 8. $292, S293, Two volume set, paperbound $4.00 


ANALYSIS & DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS, H. B. Mann. Offers a method for grasping the analysis 
of variance and variance design within a short time. Partial contents: Chi-square distribution 
and analysis of variance distribution, matrices, quadratic forms, likelihood ratio tests and tests 
of linear hypotheses, power of analysis, Galois fields, non-orthogonal data, interblock estimates, 
etc. 15pp. of useful tables. x + 195pp. 5x 7%. $180 Paperbound $1.45 


MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF ELECTRICAL AND OPTICAL WAVE-MOTION, Harry Bateman. Written 
by one of this century's most distinguished mathematical physicists, this is a practical introduction 
to those developments of Maxwell's electromagnetic theory which are directly connected with the 
solution of the partial differential equation of wave motion. Methods of solving wave-equations, 
polar-cylindrical coordinates, diffraction, transformation of coordinates, homogeneous solutions, 
electromagnetic fields with moving singularities, etc. Index. 168pp. 5% x 8. 

$14 Paperbound $1.60 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, Werner Heisenberg. A Nobel laureate discusses 
quantum theory; Heisenberg’s own work, Compton, Schroedinger, Wilson, Einstein, many others. 
Written for physicists, chemists who are not specialists in quantum theory, _only elementary 
formulae are considered in the text; there is a ppt thas appeuee for eee Beareune 
ithout sacrifice of clarity. Translated by C. Eckart, F. Hoyt. 18 figures. pp. 5% x 8. 
wee ‘ if : : $113 Paperbound $1.25 


FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR. PHYSICS, edited by R. T. Beyer. 13 of the most important papers 
on nuclear physics reproduced in facsimile in the original languages of their authors: the papers 
most often cited in footnotes, bibliographies. Anderson, Curie, Joliot, Chadwick, Fermi, Lawrence, 
»Cockcroft, Hahn, Yukawa. Unparalleled Bibliography: 122 double-columned pages, over 4,000 
articles, books, classified. 57 figures. 288pp. 6%, x 9%. S19 Paperbound $1.75 


SELECTED PAPERS ON NOISE AND STOCHASTIC PROCESS, edited by Prof. Nelson Wax, U. of 
Illinois. 6 basic papers for newcomers in the field, for those whose work involves noise charac- 
teristics. Chandrasekhar, Uhlenbeck & Ornstein, Uhlenbeck & Ming, Rice, Doob. Included is Kac's 
Chauvenet-Prize winning Random Walk. Extensive bibliography lists 200 articles; up through 1953. 
21 figures. 337pp. 6% x94. $262 Paperbound $2.25 


THERMODYNAMICS, Enrico Fermi. Unabridged reproduction of 1937 edition. Elementary in 
treatment; remarkable for clarity, organization. Requires no knowledge of advanced math 
beyond calculus, only familiarity with fundamentals of thermometry, calorimetry. Partial Contents: 
Thermodynamic systems; First & Second laws of thermodynamics; Entropy; Thermodynamic poten- 
tials: phase rule, reversible electric cell; Gaseous reactions: Van't Hoff reaction box, principle of 
_~ LeChatelier; Thermodynamics of dilute solutions:: osmotic & vapor pressure, boiling & freezing 
points; Entropy constant. Index. 25 problems. 24 illustrations. x + 160pp. 5% x 8. 
$361 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF STELLAR STRUCTURE, Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar. 
Outstanding treatise on stellar dynamics by one of world's greatest astrophysicists. Uses classical 
& modern math methods to examine relationship between loss of energy, the mass, and radius 
of stars in a steady state. Discusses thermodynamic laws from Caratheodory’s axiomatic 
standpoint; adiabatic, polytropic laws; work of Ritter, Emden, Kelvin, others; Stroemgren 
envelopes as starter for theory of gaseous stars; Gibbs statistical mechanics (quantum); 
degenerate stellar configurations & theory of white dwarfs, etc. ‘Highest level of scientific merit,” 
BULLETIN, AMER. MATH. SOC. Bibliography. Appendixes. Index. 33 figures. 509pp. 5% x 8. 

S413 Paperbound $2.75 


APPLIED OPTICS AND OPTICAL DESIGN, A. E. Conrady. Thorough, systematic presentation of 
physical & mathematical aspects, limited mostly to ‘‘real optics.'’ Stresses practical problem of 
maximum aberrction permissible without affecting performance. All ordinary ray tracing methods; 
complete theory primary aberrations, enough higher aberration to design telescopes, low-powered 
microscopes, photographic equipment. Covers fundamental equations, extra-axial image points, 
transverse chromatic aberration, angular magnification, aplanatic optical systems, bending of 
lenses, oblique pencils, tolerances, secondary spectrum, spherical aberration (angular, longi- 
tudinal, transverse, zonal), thin lenses, dozens of similar topics. Index. Tables of functions of 
N. Over 150 diagrams. x -+ 518pp. 6% x 9%. S366 Paperbound $2.95 


SPACE-TIME-MATTER, Hermann Weyl. ‘'The standard treatise on the general theory of relativity,"' 
(Nature), written by a world-renowned scientists, provides a deep clear discussion of the logical 
coherence of the general theory, with introduction to all the mathematical tools needed: Maxwell, 
analytical geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is classical space-time, 
before absorption of relativity. Partial contents: Euclidean space, mathematical form, metrical 
continuum, relativity of time and space, general theory. 15 diagrams. Bibliography. New preface 
for this edition. xviii + 330pp. 5% x 8. $267 Paperbound $1.75 


RAYLEIGH’S PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION TO ENGINEERING, G. Temple & W. Bickley. 
Rayleigh’s principle developed to provide upper and lower estimates of true value of fundamental 
period of a yibrating system, or condition of stability of elastic systems. Illustrative examples; 
rigorous proofs in special chapters. Partial contents: Energy method of discussing vibrations, 
stability. Perturbation theory, whirling of uniform shafts. Criteria of elastic stability. Application 
of energy method. Vibrating system. Proof, accuracy, successive approximations, application of 
Rayleigh's principle. Synthetic theorems. Numerical, graphical methods. Equilibrium configura- 
tions, Ritz's method. Bibliography. Index. 22 figures. ix + 156pp. 5% x8. 
‘ 


S307 Paperbound $1.50 
PHYSICS, ENGINEERING 


THEORY OF VIBRATIONS, N. W. McLachlan. Based on an exceptionally successful graduate 
course given at Brown University, this discusses linear systems having 1 degree of freedom, forced 
vibrations of simple linear systems, vibration of flexible strings, transverse vibrations of bars and 
tubes, transverse vibration of circular plate, sound waves of finite amplitude, etc. Index. 
99 diagrams. 160pp. 5% x 8. S190 Paperbound $1.35 


WAVE PROPAGATION IN PERIODIC STRUCTURES, L. Brillouin. A general method and application 
to different problems: pure physics, such as scattering of X-rays of crystals, thermal vibration in 
crystal lattices, electronic motion in metals; and also problems of electrical engineering. Partial 
contents: elastic waves in 1-dimensional lattices of point masses. Propagation of waves along 
1-dimensional lattices. Energy flow. 2 dimensional, 3 dimensional lattices. Mathieu's equation, 
Matrices and propagation of waves along an electric line. Continuous electric lines. 131 illus- 
trations. Bibliography. Index. xii + 253pp. 5% x 8. S34 Paperbound $1.85 


THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD, Max Mason & Warren Weaver. Used constantly by graduate 
engineers. Vector methods exclusively: detailed treatment of electrostatics, expansion methods, 
with tables converting any quantity into absolute electromagnetic, absolute electrostatic, practical 
units. Discrete charges, ponderable bodies, Maxwell field equations, etc. Introduction. Indexes. 
4lépp. 5% x 8. $185 Paperbound $2.00 


APPLIED HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS by L. Prandtl and O. G. Tietjens. Presents, for the 
most part, methods which will be valuable to engineers. Covers flow in pipes, boundary layers, 
airfoil theory, entry conditions, turbulent flow in. pipes and the boundary layer, determining 


drag from measurements of pressure and velocity, etc. ~“'Will be welcomed by all students of 
aerodynamics,’’ NATURE. Unabridged, unaltered. Index. 226 figures. 28 photographic plates 
illustrating flow patterns. xvi + 3llpp. 5% x 8. S375 Paperbound $1.85 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS by L. Prandtl and O. G. Tietjens. The well- 
known standard work based upon Prandftl's unique insights and including original contributions 
of Tietjens. Wherever possible, hydrodynamic theory is referred to practical considerations in 
hydraulics with the view of unifying theory and experience through fundamental laws. Presenta- 
tion is exceedingly clear and, though primarily physical, proofs are rigorous and use vector 
analysis to a considerable extent. Translated by L. Rosenhead. 186 figures. Index. xvi -+ 
270pp. 5%, x 8. S374 Paperbound $1.85 


DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES (Advanced Section), E. J. Routh. Revised 6th edition 
of a classic reference aid. Much of its material remains unique. Partial contents: moving axes, 
relative motion, oscillations about equilibrium, motion. Motion of a body under no forces, 
any forces. Nature of motion given by linear equations and conditions of stability. Free, forced 
vibrations, constants of integration, calculus of finite differences, vuriations, procession and 
nutation, motion of the moon, motion of string, chain, membranes. 64 figures. 498pp. 5%, x 8. 

$229 Paperbound $2.35 


MECHANICS OF THE GYROSCOPE, THE DYNAMICS OF ROTATION, R. F. Deimel, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology. Elementary general treatment of 
dynamics of rotation, with special application of gyroscopic phenomena. No knowledge of vectors 
needed. Velocity of a moving curve, acceleration to a point, general equations of motion, 
gyroscopic horizon, free gyro, motion of discs, the dammed gyro, 103 similar topics. Exercises. 
75 figures. 208pp. 5% x 8. S66 Paperbound $1.65 


TABLES FOR THE DESIGN OF FACTORIAL EXPERIMENTS, Tosio Kitagawa and Michiwo Mitome. 
An invaluable aid for all applied mathematicians, physicists, chemists and biologists, this book 
contains tables for the design of factorial experiments. It covers Latin squares and cubes, 
factorial design, fractional replication in factorial design, factorial designs with split-plot con- 
founding, factorial designs confounded in quasi-Latin squares, lattice designs, balanced in- 
complete block designs, and Youden’s squares. New revised corrected edition, with explanatory 


notes. vii + 253pp. 7% x 10. $437 Clothbound $8.00 
NUMERICAL INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennett, Milne & Bateman. Unabridged 
republication of original monograph prepared for National Research Council. New methods of 


integration of differential equations developed by 3 leading mathematicians: THE INTERPOLA- 
TIONAL POLYNOMIAL and SUCCESSIVE APPROXIMATIONS by A. A. Bennett; STEP-BY-STEP 
METHODS OF INTEGRATION by W. W. Milne; METHODS FOR PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
by H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, transition from difference equations 
to differential equations, solution of differential equations to non-integral values of a parameter 
will interest mathematicians and physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly bibliographic; 235-item 
classified bibliography. 108pp. 5% x 8. S305 Paperbound $1.35 


DESIGN AND USE OF INSTRUMENTS AND ACCURATE MECHANISM, T. N. Whitehead. For the 
instrument designer, engineer; how to combine necessary mathematical abstractions with inde- 
pendent observation of actual facts. Partial contents: instruments & their parts, theory of errors, 
systematic errors, probability, short period errors, erratic errors, design precision, kinematic semi- 
kinematic design, stiffness, planning of an instrument, human factor, etc. Index. 85 photos, 
diagrams. xii + 288pp. 5% x 8. $270 Paperbound $1.95 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


KINETIC THEORY OF LIQUIDS, J. Frenkel. Regarding the kinetic theory of liquids as a general- 
ization and extension of the theory of solid bodies, this volume covers all types of arrangements 
of solids, thermal displacements of atoms, interstitial atoms and ions, orientational and rotational 
motion of molecules, and transition between states of matter. Mathematical theory is developed 
close to the physical subject matter. 216 bibliographical footnotes. 55 figures. xi ++ 485pp. 
5% x 8. : $94 Clothbound $3.95 

$95 Paperbound $2.45 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATION, Alexander Findlay. Covering chemical phenomena of 
1, 2, 3, 4, and multiple component systems, this ‘standard work on the subject’’ (NATURE, 
London), has been completely revised and brought up to date by A. N. Campbell and N. O. 
Smith. Brand new material has been added on such matters as binary, tertiary liquid equilibria, 
solid solutions in ternary systems, quinary systems of salts and water. Completely revised to 
triangular coordinates in ternary systems, clarified graphic representation, solid models, etc. 
9th revised edition. Author, subject indexes. 236 figures. 506 footnotes, mostly bibliographic. 
xii + 494pp. 5%, x 8. S92 Paperbound $2.45 


DYNAMICAL THEORY OF GASES, James Jeans. Divided into mathematical and physical chapters 
for the convenience of those not expert in mathematics, this volume discusses the mathematical 
theory of gas in a steady state, thermodynamics, Boltzmann and Maxwell, kinetic theory, quantum 
theory, exponentials, etc. 4th enlarged edition, with new material on quantum theory, quantum 
dynamics, etc. Indexes. 28 figures. 444pp. 6% x 9%. $136 Paperbound $2.45 


POLAR MOLECULES, Pieter Debye. This work by Nobel laureate Debye offers a complete guide 
to fundamental electrostatic field relations, polarizability, molecular structure. Partial contents: 
electric intensity, displacement and force, polarization by orientation, molar polarization! and 
molar refraction, halogen-hydrides, polar liquids, ionic saturation, dielectric constant, etc. 
Special chapter considers quantum theory. Indexed. 172pp. 5% x 8. S63 Clothbound $3.50 

664 Paperbound $1.50 


TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS, Max Planck. Based on Planck's original papers this offers a 
uniform point of view for the entire field and has been used as an introduction for students who 
have studied elementary chemistry, physics, and calculus. Rejecting the earlier approaches of 
Helmholtz and Maxwell, the author makes no assumptions regarding the nature of heat, but 
begins with a few empirical! facts, and from these deduces new physical and chemical laws. 
3rd English edition of this standard text by a Nobel laureate. xvi + 297pp. 5% x 8. 

$219 Paperbound $1.75 


ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, G. Herzberg. Excellent general survey for chemists, 
physicists specializing in other fields. Partial contents: simplest line spectra and elements of 
atomic theory, multiple structure of line spectra and electron spin, building-up principle and 
periodic system of elements, finer details of atomic spectra, hyperfine structure of spectral lines, 
some experimental results and applications. Bibliography of 159 items. 80 figures. 20 tables. 
Index. xiii + 257pp. 5% x 8. $115 Paperbound $1.95 


EARTH SCIENCES 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IGNEOUS ROCKS, N. L. Bowen. Invaluable serious introduction applies 
techniques of physics and chemistry to explain igneous rocks diversity in terms of chemical com- 
position and fractional crystallization. Discusses liquid immiscibility in silicate magmas, crystal 


sorting, liquid lines of descent, fractional resorption of complex minerals, petrogenesis, etc. Of 


prime importance to geologists & mining engineers, also to physicists, chemists working with 
high temperatures and pressures. ‘‘Most important,’ TIMES, London. 3 indexes. 263 biblio- 
graphic notes. 82 figures. xviii + 334pp. 5% x 8. §311 Paperbound $1.85 


; 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, William Morris Davis. Modern geography & geomorphology rests on 
the fundamental work of this scientist. 26 famous essays presenting most important theories, 
field researches. Partial contents: Geographical Cycle, Plains of Marine and Subaerial Denuda- 
tion, The Peneplain, Rivers and Valleys of Pennsylvania, Outline of Cape Cod, Sculpture of 
Mountains by Glaciers, etc. ‘‘Long the leader and guide,’’ ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. ‘‘Part of 
the very texture of geography . . . models of clear thought,’ GEOGRAPHIC REVIEW. Index. 
130 figures. vi +, 777pp. 5% x 8. $383 Paperbound $2.95 


INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH, edited by Beno Gutenberg. Completely revised, 
brought up-to-date, reset. Prepared for the National Research Council this is a complete & 
thorough coverage of such topics as earth origins, continent formation, nature & behavior of 
the earth's core, petrology of the crust, cooling forces in the core, seismic & earthquake material, 
gravity, elastic constants, strain characteristics and similar topics. ‘'One is filled with admira- 
tion . . . a high standard . . there is no reader who will not learn something from this 
book,’*London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Philosophic Magazine. Largest bibliography in print: 1127 
classified items. Indexes. Tables of constants. 43 diagrams. 439pp. 6% x 9%. 

$414 Paperbound $2.45 


THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, F. D. Adams. Most thorough 
history of the earth sciences ever written. Geological thought from earliest times to the end 
of the 19th century, covering over 300 early thinkers & systems: fossils & their explanation, 
vulcanists vs. neptunists, figured stones & paleontology, generation of stones, dozens of similar 
topics. 91 illustrations, including medieval, renaissance woodcuts, etc. Index. 632 footnotes, 
mostly bibliographical. 5llpp. 5% x 8. T5 Paperbound $2.00 


HYDROLOGY, edited by Oscar E. Meinzer. Prepared for the National Research Council. Detailed 
complete reference library on precipitation, evaporation, snow, snow surveying, glaciers, iakes, 
infiltration, soil moisture, ground water, runoff, drought, physical changes produced by water, 
hydrology of limestone terranes, etc. Practical in application, especially valuable for engineers. 
24 experts have created ‘‘the most up-to-date, most complete treatment of the subject,’’ AM. 
ASSOC. OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS. Bibliography. Index. 165 illustrations. xi + 712pp. 
6% x9 $191 Paperbound $2.95 


DE RE METALLICA, Georgius Agricola. 400-year old classic translated, annotated by former 
President Herbert Hoover. The first scientific study of mineralogy and mining, for over 200 
years after its appearance in 1556, it was the standard treatise. 12 books, exhaustively anno- 
tated, discuss the history of mining, selection of sites, types of deposits, making pits, shafts, 
ventilating, pumps, crushing machinery; assaying, smelting, refining metals; also salt, alum, 
nitre, glass making. Definitive edition, with all 289 16th century woodcuts of the original. 
Bibliographical, historical introductions, bibliography, survey of ancient authors. Indexes. A 
fascinating book for anyone interested in art, history of science, geology, etc. DELUXE EDITION. 
289 illustrations. 672pp. 634 x 1034. Library cloth. S6 Clothbound $10.00 


URANIUM PROSPECTING, H. L. Barnes. For immediate practical use, professional geologists 
considers uranium ores, geological occurrences, field conditions, all aspects of highly profitable 
occupation. Index. Bibliography. x +117pp. 5% x 8. T309 Paperbound $1.00 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE AMPHIBIA, G. K. Noble, Late Curator of Herpetology at the Am. Mus. 
of Nat. Hist. Probably the most used text on amphibia, unmatched in comprehensiveness, 
clarity, detail. 19 chapters plus 85-page supplement cover development; heredity; life history; 
adaptation; sex, integument, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, muscular, nervous systems; 
instinct, intelligence habits environment economic value, relationships, classification, etc. ‘‘Nothing 
comparable to it,'’ C. H. Pope, Curator of Amphibia, Chicago Mus. of Nat. Hist. 1047 biblio- 
graphic references. 174 illustrations. 600pp. 5% x 8. $206 Paperbound $2.98 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE LABORATORY MOUSE, edited by G. D. Snell. Ist prepared in 1941 by 
the staff of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial laboratory, this is still the standard treatise on the 
mouse, assembling an enormous amount of material for which otherwise you would spend hours 
of research. Embryology, reproduction, histology, spontaneous neoplasms, gene & chromosomes 
mutations, genetics of spontaneous tumor formation, genetics of tumor formation, inbred, hybrid 
animals, parasites, infectious diseases, care & recording. Classified bibliography of 1122 items. 
172 figures, including 128 photos. ix + 497pp. 6% x 9%. $248 Clothbound $6.00 


BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL LiFE OF THE HONEYBEE, Ronald Ribbands. Oustanding scientific study; 
a compendium of practically everything known about social life of the honeybee. Stresses be- 
havior of individual bees in field, hive. Extends von Frisch's experiments on communication 
among bees. Covers perception of temperature, gravity, distance, vibration; sound production; 
glands; structural differences; wax production, temperature regulation; recognition communication; 
drifting, mating behavior, other highly interesting topics. Bibliography of 690 references. Indexes. 
127 diagrams, graphs, sections of bee anatomy, fine photographs. 352pp. 

$410 Clothbound $4.50 


ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY, A. J. Lotka. A pioneer classic, the first major attempt 
to apply modern mathematical techniques on a large scale to phenomena of biology, biochem- 
istry, psychology, ecology, similar life sciences. Partial Contents: Statistical meaning of irre- 
versibility; Evolution as redistribution; Equations of kinetics of evolving systems; Chemical, inter- 
species equilibrium; parameters of state; Energy transformers of noture, etc. Can be read with 
profit even by those having no advanced math; unsurpassed as study-reference. Formerly titled 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL BIOLOGY. 72 figures. xxx + 460pp. 5% x 8. 

$346 Paperbound $2.45 
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Trig '*e tN f © arin. A classic of biology. This is the first modern statement of 
the theory of gradual evolution of life from nitrocarbon compounds. A brand-new evaluation 
of Oparin's theory. in light of later research, by Dr. S. Margulis, University of Nebraska. xxv 
+ 270pp. 5% x 8. $213 Paperbound $1.75 


THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM, edited by Mark Van Doren. This famous source-book of 
American anthropology, natural history, geography is the record kept by Bartram in the 1770's, 
on travels through the wilderness of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas. Containing accurate and 
beautiful descriptions of Indians, settlers, fauna, flora, it is one of the finest pieces of Ameri- 
cana ever written. Introduction by Mark Van Doren. 13 original illustrations. Index. 448pp. 
5% x 8. T13 Paperbound $2.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of THE EVOLUTION OF ANATOMY, classic work tracing evolution of 
anatomy and physiology from prescientific times through Greek & Roman periods, Dark Ages, 
Renaissance, to age of Harvey and beginning of modern concepts. Centered on individuals, 
movements, periods that definitely advanced’ anatomical knowledge: Plato, Diocles, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Herophilus, Erasistratus, the Alexandrians, Galen, Mondino, da Vinci, Linacre, 
Harvey, others. Special section on Vesalius; Vesalian atlas of nudes, skeletons, muscle tabulae. 
Index of names. 20 plates, 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, medieval, renais- 
sance, oriental origin. xii ++ 209pp. 5% x 8. T7389 Paperbound $1.75 


NEW BOOKS 


LES METHODES NOUVELLES DE LA MECANIQUE CELESTE by H. Poincaré. Complete text (in 
French) of one of Poincaré's most important works. Revolutionized celestial mechanics: first 
use of integral invariants, first major application of linear differential equations, study of per- 
iodic orbits, lunar motion and Jupiter's satellites, three body problem, and many other im- 
portant topics. ‘‘Started a new era . . . so extremely modern that even today few have 
mastered his weapons,’' E. T. Bell. Three volumes; 1282pp. 6% x 9%. 

Vol. 1. S401 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 2. S402 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 3. S403 Paperbound $2.75 


APPLICATIONS OF TENSOR ANALYSIS by A. J. McConnell. (Formerly, APPLICATIONS OF THE 
ABSOLUTE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS). An excellent text for understanding the application of 
tensor methods to familiar subjects such as: dynamics, electricity, elasticity, and hydrodynamics. 
It explains the fundamental ideas and notation of tensor theory, the geometrical treatment of 
tensor algebra, the theory of differentiation of tensors, and includes a wealth of practice ma- 
terial. Bibliography. Index. 43 illustrations. 685 problems. xii ++ 381pp. 

$373 Paperbound $1.85 


BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, David B. Steinman and Sara Ruth Watson. Engineers, historians, 
and everyone who has ever been fascinated by great spans will find this book an endless soUrce 
of information and interest. Dr. Steinman, the’ recent recipient of the Louis Levy Medal, is one 
of the great bridge architects and engineers of all time, and his analysis of the great bridges 
of all history is both authoritative and easily followed. Greek and Roman bridges, medieval 
bridges, oriental bridges, modern works such as the Brooklyn Bridge and the Golden Gate 
Bridge (and many others) are described in terms of history, constructional principles, artistry, 
and function. All in all this book is the most comprehensive and accurate semipopular history 
of bridges in print in English. New greatly revised enlarged edition. 23 photographs, 26 line 
drawings. Index. xvii + 40lpp. 5% x 8. T1431 Paperbound $1.95 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, O. G. Sutton. Excellent middle-level exposition of application of 
advanced mathematics to the study of the universe. The author demonstrates how mathematics 
is applied in ballistics, theory of computing machines, waves and wavelike phenomena, theory 
of fluid flow, meterological problems, statistics, flight, and similar phenomena. No knowledge 
of advanced mathematics is necessary to follow the author's presentation. Differential equations, 
Fourier series, group concepts, eigen functions, Planck's constant, airfoil theory and similar topics 
are explained so clearly in everyday language that almost anyone can derive benefit from read- 
ing, this book, 2nd edition. Index. 88 figures. viii -+ 236pp. 5% x 8. 

T450 Clothbound $3.50 


MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INFORMATION THEORY by A. |. Khinchin. For the first 
time, mathematicians, statisticians, physicists, cyberneticists and communications engineers are 
_offered a complete and exact introduction to this relatively young field. Entropy as a measure 
of a finite ‘‘scheme,'’ applications to coding theory, study of sources, channels and codes, 
detailed proofs of both Shannon theorems for any ergodic source and any stationary channel 
with finite memory, and much more is covered. Bibliography. vii + 120pp. 5% x 8. 

S434 Paperbound $1.35 
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